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REPOET OF THE COORCi SUB-COMMITTEE OF 
THE MADRAS PROVINCIAL BACKING 
ENQUIRY COMMITTEE. 


CHAPTER I. 

Introductory. 

After a number of discussions the Government of India decided 
that pending the reintroduction of the proposal to provide a Central or 
Reserve Bank it was desirable to hold an enquiry into the existing 
conditions of banking in India, and to make recommendation for the 
expansion of both indigenous and joint stock banking with special 
reference to the needs of agriculture, oommeroe and industry. 

2. The proposal then was to set up a Central Committee and a 
number of Provincial Committees, and to arrive at a clear definition of 
the scope of enquiry by the Provincial Committees the following 
analysis of the subjects to be covered by enqoiry as a whole, was 
arrived at:— 

(i) The regulation of banking with the object of protecting 
depositors and thereby increasing confidence in the banking system ; 

(ii) banking education with the objeot of providing facilities for 
obtaining training in banking and generally of creating a body of 
people who have a real knowledge of the principle and praotices of 
banking ; and 

(iii) the development and extension of banking on sound lines. 

3. This last item is capable of further subdivision as follows :— 

(a) Industrial banks and orodit facilities for India’s main indus¬ 
tries like cotton, jute, coal, etc,; 

(£>) financing of foreign trade; 

(e) agricultural credit (including co-operative credit and oredit 
facilities for small industries ; 

(d) mortgago banks; and 

(a) financing of internal trade in connection with all the above 
headings. 

4. Items (i), (ii) and (iii) (a) and (6) were excluded from the par- 
view of the Provincial Committees and it was suggested that the object 
was to secure so far a9 the rural population is concerned that the 
oultivator should receive the credit be needs both for the improvement 
of his land and its equipment and for the marketing of his produce, 
and that on the other hand, means thould be devised to stimulate the 
habit of investment and attract banking deposits. Consequently Pro¬ 
vincial Committees should oondnot in a few Beleoted areas an intensive 
survey of conditions, existing facilities and requirements and a general 
survey of the province as a whole, 
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5 It was decided that the Central Committee should, in addition to 
their precise duties ontlined, aot as advisers to the Government in laying 
down the lines on which Provincial Committees should oonduot their 
enquiry. 

6. These proposals were in general agreed to and a press oom- 
muniqud was issued on 12th June 1929 stating that the objects ot the 
enquiry were the investigation of existing conditions of banking and 
the consideration of what steps, if any, are feasible and desirable under 
the following main headings :— 

(a) the regulation of banking with a view to proteoting the 
interests of the pnblio ; 

(b) the development of banking in the sense of the expansion of 
both indigenous and joint stock banking with special roforonoe to the 
needs of agrioulture, commerce and industry ; 

(c) banking education with a view to the provision of Indian 
personnel in adequate numbers and with the ueoessary qualification to 
meet the inoreasing needs of the country for a sound and well managed 
national system of banking. 

7. It was further laid down in the Government of India’s letter 
that the Provincial Committees should classify the material and 
information collected under certain main heads whioh wore specified. 

8. The Central Committee prepared a general questionnaire and 
finally sent for the guidance of Provincial Committees a more elaborato 
skeleton on which the information and material should be set out. 
This report follows in detail the lines of that instruction so far as it is 
applicable to this province. 

9. In accordance with these proposals a committee was constituted 
for the Madras Presidency and m their letter No. F. 2 (III) F/29, 
dated 4th April 1929, the Government of India suggested that the 
Madras Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee should also deal with 
the matter iu Coorg by nominating a small sub-committee to which 
might be added one or two individuals with knowledge of conditions 
and requirements of that area. With this the Chief Commissioner 
concurred and the names proposed by him were acoepted. The sub¬ 
committee so formed consisted of— 

Mr. H. M. Hood, I.C.S., Chairman of the Madras Provincial 
Enquiry Committee— Chairman. 

Mr. P. J. Thomas, m.a., u.litt., PH.n.,") Members of') 

Professor of Economics, Madras j the Madras 
University Provincial 

Diwan Bahadur B. Muniswami j Enquiry Members 

Nayudu, m.lc, J Committee. , of sub- 

Mr. K. N. Subbaraya, Begistrar ofl oom- 

Co-operativo Societies I raittee. 

Bao Bahadur K. Appayya, President, yof Coorg. 

Coorg Provincial Co-operative j 

Central Bank J 

10. A questionnaire was sent to about 100 persons but only 17 sent 
any replies. On the 29th October 1929 the Madras sub-committee 
with the Secretary Bao Bahadur C. J, Paul, b.a., went to Meroara, 
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capital of Coorg, and on the 30th and 31st of that month held preli¬ 
minary discussions with the Ooorg representatives on tho sub-com¬ 
mittee. The sub-committee came to the conclusion that nn intensive 
economic survey of any particular area on the lines on which it was 
being done in the Madras Presidency was unnecessary in Coorg, but 
they considered that it was necessary to obtain definite facts and 
figures in regard to indebtedness of a number of villages in the province 
and drew op a set of questions the replies to which would give them 
all tho information required. The Parpattigars of Nads were directed 
by the Commissioner to collect the information in one or two typical 
villages in the Jurisdiction of each of them. The sub-committee with 
the Secretary came to Coorg again on the 14th of February 1930 On 
the 15th the members visited two co-operative societies in North 
Coorg and discussed with their members various points connected with 
the co-operative movement. On the following day, tho members of the 
sub-committee went to South Coorg and visited a co-operative society 
there and also had a long discussion with the people of three villages 
with regard to their indebtedness and other economic conditions. 
At Mercara on the 17th, 18th aud 19th tho sub-committee heard 
oral evidence of eleven gentlemen. On tho 19ih day they had a 
discussion with Mr. G. W. Priestly, I.C.S., Commissioner of Coorg, and 
Mr. P. B. Medappa, ila., b.l., Subordinate Judge of Coorg. 

11. The cost of the enquiry in Coorg has been estimated to be 


us. 

in 1929-3U . 3,40i) 

in 1930-31 . 3,120 


6,520 


This does not include a proportion of the cost of stationery used by 
tho committee, but no accurate estimate of this is possible. 

CHAPTER Ii. 

Special Featckxs of the Peovince. 

12. Coorg is situated on the summit and declivities of the Western 
Ghauts merging gradually on the north and east into the tableland 
of Mysore. On its north and east sides is the Mysore State ; on the west 
and south me South Kanara and Malabar distiiets of the Madras 
Presidency. 

13. The south and wo*l aud north-west are occupied hy a net¬ 
work of hills, hut the uorth-east and east arc less billy. The 
drainage including the river Cauvory and its tributaries is to the east„ 
only that from the extreme western slopes flowing to the west. 

14. The area of tho provime is 1,582 square miles, while the 
population of 163,838 (census of 1921) includes— 

Coorgs . . . . .. .. .. .. 44,476 

Holiga, Yerava, Kuruba, Pale—agricultural 
labourers . . . . . . . . .. J 1,992 

Mappilla.7,564 
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The rest of the population almost entirely belongs to various Hindu 
castes hot there are a few Muhammadans (e.g., Bheiks) other than 
Mappillas. 

15. Tho bulk of the populatiou is agricultural and the census 
returns show the following:— 


Living by pasture and agriculture .. . . 138,700 

„ trade .. .. .. . . 6,700 


the rest depending on miscellaneous occupations. 


16. The main cultivation of various crops is as follows (Admini- 


stration Report) :— 

Rice . . .. 



• • • • 

ACS. 

83,228 

Ragi 

. , 

. . 

• • • • 

3,424 

Pulses aud other grains 

. . 


1,176 

Pepper .. 

• • 

• • 

• • • • 

1,015 

Cardamom 


, , 

« « • « 

2,291 

Agave (one estate) 

• • 

• . 

• • • • 

460 

Coffee . . 


• • 

■ • • * 

40,020 

Tea (one estate) 

• • 


• • *4 

415 

Oranges 

• • 

• • 

• • • • 

4,921 

Plantains 

• • 


4 * 4 4 

527 

Miscellaneous .. 

• • 

• • 

«• 4 4 

823 

Total . . 

The classification of land under various tenure shows- 

138,300 

Bagu. 

Jmnma, 

Jcdi. 

Umbli. 

Jaghir. Total. 

ACS . 

ACS. 

ACS. 

ACS. 

ACS. ACS. 

Wet .. 51,504 

39,794 

3,286 

7,698 

3,702 105,884 

Dry . . 19,562 

186 

986 

33 

875 21,042 

Total . . 71,066 

39,980 

4,272 

7,631 

4,577 127,526 


This statement is, however, incomplete as it does not inoludc the 
areas of— 


AC S. 

Coffee land .. 97,129 

Oranges land .. 4,921 

Arecannt land . . .. .. . . .. 237 

Cardamom .73,215 

Rubier.2,986 

Agave. .. ,. 460 

Pepper.1,015 

Tea . 415 


These lands are so classified but are not now fully occupied. The 
aotual areas cultivated are indicated in the statement above. These 
estates are held on various tenures, mostly sagu but a small amount 
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is oa jamma tenure and the connected bane land while a considerable 
area of cardamom and rubber estates and the one tea estate is held on 
long term lease. 

17. The sagu land is the ordinary ryotwari tenure land on whioh 
full assessment is paid. 

18. Jamma land is the land held on privileged tenure of Coorgs and 
a few others who have lived for generations in the province. It carries 
half of the full assessment and is, under Regulation I of 1899 which 
enacted in precise terms what had apparently been the customary 
incident to any tenure of land though an incident whioh was going 
into desuetude, inalienable exoepfc with the specific sanction of the 
Commissioner. It was originally granted on condition of performing 
military service but this incident to the tenure is now practically 
obsolete and merely involves armed escort duty when treasure is sent 
by road. 

Jodi land is similar to sagu land but half the assessment is granted 
in inam to temples and similar institutions, mutts, eto., to which the 
land or the land revenue is assigned. 3 agbir land is another form 
of tenure in which the land was granted free of assessment in 
consideration of service rendered. 

19. Bhatamanya lands were granted originally to Brahmans on 
oondition of performing religious services ; similarly there are village 
service inams. These are held fiee of assessment while umbli lands 
arc held on an assessment reduced to ^ 0 , | or ,‘ ¥ of the ordinary sagu 
assessment. The umbli and jaghir lands are inalienable in the same 
manner as the jamma land while Bhatamanya land can be alienated 
only to other Brahmans. The bane lands are forest or jungle land 
attached to all kinds cf wet lands. They are an incident to ownership 
of the adjaoent wet lands and cannot ordinarily be separately alienated. 
Theoretically intended to supply fuel, leaf-mould, eto., they are 
striotly not available for cultivation but actually they are to some 
extent cultivated with coffee, oranges, eto. 

20. Assessment on wet lands (sagu) varies from As. 6 to Hs. 5 
per acre, on dry lands from As. 4 to Rs. 2 per acre while Rs. 2 is 
charged on coffee land. 

21. The value of land varies in various localities; wet lands in 
South Coorg generally cost Rs. 300 to Rs. 500 per acre normally and 
even up to Rs. 600 in some instances. Coffee land (onltivated) is 
normally worth Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000 per acre. Uncultivated coffee 
land is worth Rs. 20 to Rs. 50 per acre. There is not much dry culti¬ 
vation in Coorg except in portions of North Coorg where rsgi, gram, 
etc., are grown. These lands may be valued at Rs. 50 to Rs. 100 per 
acre. 

22. The value of crop is as IoIIowb :—Paddy fetches Rs. 50 to 
Rs. 70 per cait-load of 15 batties, each battie measuring 80 seers. Coffee 
fetohes Rs. 250 to Ba. 350 per candy and pulped coffee nearly Re. 400 
per candy. But this year there has been a severe fall in the price of 
coffeo which does not letch more than Es. 240 per candy at present. 
Paddy is, at present, sold at Rs. 50 to Rs. 55 per oart-load. Cardamom 
fetohes in good years Rs. 40 to Rs. 60 per maund. This year the 
price has been fluctuating between Rs, 28 and Bs 40. The orange orop 
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normally is leased out at an average price of Rs. 50 to Rs. 150 an acre 
and where the crop is a bumper one an acre of orange is leased out 
for Rs. 200 to Rs. 250; but tnis year owners of gardens have realized 
very little owing to the scanty crop. 

Total yield of prinoipal crops (Ooorg Administration Report)— 

LB. 

Rice. 90,302 380 

Ragi .3, m^OOO 

Coffee . 6,003,000 

Value of the above at harvest time (Ooorg Administration Report)— 

BS. 

Rice. 76,59,600 

' Ragi. 1,78,180 

Colfee . 38,59,070 


1,16,96,850 


The output per acre of paddy and other ovops varios very greatly 
in tho different grades of land shown in the taram (grade) classifica¬ 
tion, for example, the last settlement report showed the output of paddy 
as an average crop to vary from 500 seers (taram VIII) to 1,680 seers 
(taram I) in Kiggatnad taluk in 1910. 

CHAPTER III. 

General Description of ixistinb Credit Agencies. 

23. There are, with the exception of the Co-operative Central Bank, 
no banks or bankers in Coorg. But a branch of the Bank of Madras 
was instituted in Mercara about 40 years ago It ran for a short timo 
and was then abolished for want of business. The matter was again 
discussed in 1918-19 at tho instance of the Coorg Landholders’ Asso* 
ciation and the hank decided that it was then impracticable to open 
a branch there. 

24. There are a number of persons lending money in the province. 
There are however, so far as w e could ascertain, no professional money 
lenders who redy solely on money-lending for their livelihood, 1 The 
Bhatkallis and Gnjarathis who used to conduct such a business have 
disappeared as money-lenders, but there still remain Liugayate, 
Devanga, Vttisya Chettis (Komatis) and otheis. The money-londing 
is in fact done by traders and cultivators. The cultivators of all 
classes who have any funds available lend money to the poorer ryots 
but none of them take deposits or borrow for the purpose. There are 
in this class no big lenders, but the aggregate amount lent cannot be 
regarded as trivial and is considerable in South Coorg. 

25. The bulk of the money-lendiug, particularly in South Coorg, is 
done by merchants, mostly Mappillas, who finance all the paddy cultiva¬ 
tion while ooffee planters borrow from tho coffee merchants including 
the big coast firms. 
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26. The loans so taken are mainly in so far as coffee is concerned on 
the hypothecation of the prospective crop while for paddy it is sometimes 
on hypothecation but more commonly on agreement that so many 
battis* or cart-loads of paddy should be delivered at the harvest in 
liquidation of the loan. In settling the quantity it is the almost 
universal practice to provide for 16 or 16| battis per cart-load instead 
of the standard 15 and the number of oart-loads to be delivered is settled 
by taking a price of Rs. 10 to Rs. 15 per cart-load below the prevailing 
market price. Cultivators also borrow from the money-lenders on the 
security of jewels but not to any great extent. 

27. The rates of interest on loans taken by ryots on pronotes is 
ordinarily 24 per cent if the lender considers the security, i.e., the repu¬ 
tation and position of the borrower and the value of the prospective 
crop good. On jewels-the rates are not materially lower while on good 
mortgages loans can be got at 12 per cent but 15 and 18 per cent are 
not unusual rates. Advances are given on the hypothecation of crops 
by coast firms including Messrs. Pieroe Leslie & Co., Yolkart Brothers, 
Aspinwall & Co. and Saldanha & Co. for the sake of the business that 
comes to them and their rates of interest are lower, rarely exceeding 
10 per cent. The reason for this is that in this business planter and 
firm meet on more level terms than do ryot and merchant in the looal 
market. It is not a matter of the poor ryot having to take loans on the 
best terms he can get in order to cultivate bis land and being then 
bound to the merchant to soil his orop to him practically at the 
merchant’s terms on pain of not being given loans in future, the ryot 
being in fact placed in an inferior position of obligation to the merchant; 
rather the position is that if the merchant firm will not givo an advance 
for the orop the planter will take his produce elsewhere to be marketed 
80 that if there is any obligation it is on the other side and unless the 
merchant gives tho planter the accommodation he requires the crop is 
marketed through another firm. 

28. The loaus so taken are, for coffee, mainly for purchase of 
manure and payment of coolies while other cultivators borrow ohiefly 
for domestic expenses with which current cultivation expenses are 
inextricably mixed arid for the purohase of oattle. The cattle appear 
to be very badly looked after ; rinderpest took 2,259 in 1927-28 while 
in 1928-29 the administration report shows the following :— 


Total cattle, .. .. .. .. about 138,000 

Total deaths .. .. . . . . 6,200 

Of which deaths from rinderpest, foot- 
and-mouth disease and anthrax were, 1,526 


Tho eo-oporative returns do not show in detail for what purposes loan 8 
were taken but the statements we have received from Parpathigars 
(Appendix) show the reasous for borrowing and tho extent of suoh 
debts in nineteen villages to be as follows es. 

For payment of prior debts .. . . . . 43,348 

Marriage and other expenses . . .. . . 24,805 

Payment of land revenue . 3,550 

Relief of distress .. .. . . . . 2,975 

Agricultural expenses, cattle, seed, mnnure, 
implements.. ., ., 28,333 
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Improvements of land 
Eduoation .. 

Purchase of land 

sa. 

. 20,022 

. 4,250 

. 2,475 


Total .. 1,29,758 


Too muoh relianoe oanuot however be placed on the aoouraoy of auoh 
classifications. 

29. There is one Co-operative Central Bank which receives deposits 
and lends out money to the primary sooioties, both rural and urban, on 
short terms. It reoeives very few long-term deposits and henoe it 
cannot lend out money for long terms. It does not lend ont money 
for more than four years. It reoeivos deposits at 6^ per cent per 
annum and lends at 8^ per cent. A year or so ago it reduced the 
rate of interest payable on certain deposits to 5 per cent and the 
lending rate to per cent. It oonld not rednoe the lending rate 
proportionately with the rate of deposits as deposits at 6£ per oent 
preponderated. At the dose of the year 1928-29 there were 154 rnral 
credit societies with a membership of 7,907. These societies lent 
money at rates between 9|, 10 and 12f per oent. The urban societies 
numbered 13 and they lont out mmey at 9?, 7]j| and 12$ per oent. 
The village societies do not generally allow repayment in more than 
five annual instalments and the town societies and also societies for 
public servants require repayment in monthly instalments, and societies 
whioh deal with the trading classes recover the money in monthly 
instalments generally not exoceding ten. In the village societies the 
loans granted do not as a rule exceed Re. 500, while iu a majority of 
cases they do not extend beyond Rs. 200. The same limits apply to 
the urban societies also. 

30. There are post-office savings bants only in important places. 

31. The Government lends out money to ryots under the Land 
Improvement Loans Act, 1883. and the Agriculturists Loans Aot, 1884, 
to the extent of about Rs. 40,000 a year. Its present rate of interest 
on loan is 7 $ per cent. It lends also to the co-operative societies to 
the extent of Rs. 2,000 yearly, the interest oharged being 4 per oent. 
The purpose for which loans are granted under the Agriculturists 
Loans Aot are th8 following :— 

(1) Purchase of seed, oattle, manure or fodder for cattle; 

(2) Repairing cr rebuilding dwelling houses, out-honses and 
oattle-sheds destroyed by fire or flood ; 

(3) Relief of distress caused by agricultural losses arising out of 
special causes; 

(4) Erection of sugarcane mills and similar appliances for 
dealing with raw agricultural produoe ; 

(5) Building of houses by cultivators in traots newly made 
available for occupation and cultivation ; 

(6) Acquisition of land for honse-sites and for building houses 
thereon iu villages declared by the Commissioner to be congested ; 

(7) Planting of coffee and oooonut. 
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The loan if it is in exoess of the value of the land mast be sup¬ 
ported by valuable collateral security. Some years ago when the coffee 
crop failed large sums were granted as loans to coffe3 planters fn 
1924 and other years when there was muoh damage to wet lauds owing 
to heavy rains, loans were granted in deserving oases by Government 
under the Takkuvi Acts. 

32. There are no nidhis in Coorg such aa those in the Madras 
Presidency but a few small ohit funds have been started. A full 
discussion of these will be contained in the Report on the Madras 
Presidency where there are large numbers of them. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Agricultural Indebtedness and Long-term Credit. 

33. It is not possible to make any very reliable statement of the 
extent of debt outstanding in Coorg, but there are oertain facts and data 
from which some conclusions though not a very preciss one may be 
drawn. In the first place, tne total mortgages registered have been as 
follows:— 


1928 


• • 

• • 

• • 

KB. 

.. 4,52,000 

1927 

• • 

• * 

• • 

• • 

. . 5,10,000 

1926 

• • 

• « 

• • 

» • 

. , 5,05,000 

1925 

* • 

• k 

« • 

• • 

. . 4,31,000 

1924 


• • 

• • 

• • 

. . 3,79,000 

1923 

. . 

• « 

• • 

• • 

. . 3,90,000 


Wo may take it that at aDy time there iare about three times the 
average annual amount outstanding. 

34. If wo take it, as appears to be the case from figures oolleeted 
for Madras Presidency and from the conclusions arrived at by Sir 
Frederick Nioholsou and by Mr. Darling in the Puujab, that the 
unsecured debt is roughly equal to the mortgage debt, we arrive at the 
following figures: — 

BS. 

Three years’ mortgage . . .. .. 14,67,000 

Double this to iuolude unsecured debts 29,34,000 

Or roughly Rs. 30 lakhs. 

35. This, however, cannot be accepted as a very aoourate calculation 
as almost half of the land is held on a privileged tenure uuder which 
it cannot be mortgaged but there is on it a debt outstanding of 
Rs. 4,41,000 on mortgage to co-operative societies and this is a set-off 
against the faot that about half the oultivable land is on a tenure wbioh 
cannot be mortgaged except to oo-oporative societies. Again, the 
indebtedness found by au enquiry by ten Parpathigars in nineteen 
villages Bhowed &■ total debt in those villages of Rs. 1,64,000 The 
results of the enquiry are tabulated in the appendix. The population 
of those villages is 8,722 and on that basis takiug the population to be 
164,000 for the whole provinoe the debt for the whole province works 
out at Rs. 30,80,000. 

c—2 
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86 . Taking the debt ascertained in fourteen villages to be Es. 1,50,000 
with a cultivated area of 5,866 acres out of 88,000 cultivated with paddy 
and pulses and other grains, that is, excluding estates, we arrive in this 
way on an area basis at a total debt of Es. 24,60,000. We get in 
these ways at a total debt probably something between Rs. 25 and Rs. 80 
lakhs excluding accumulated interest and this we take to be the debt 
at its highest point in the year shortly before the harvests, that is to 
say, in about November when the Parpathigars’ enquiries were made. 

37. This statement does not inolude advances to planters on the 
produco, principally coffee, for cultivation expenses. These advances 
are given from July onwards and are repaid from the crops which are 
delivered to merchants between December and Maroh. It is difficult 
even to estimate the amount of such advances from merchants and firms 
and they have themselves given ns no figures but it has been estimated 
at anything from 10 to 20 lakhs. 

To go into the cause of the indebtedness of ooffee planters we must 
turn to tbe history of that industry. Coffee planting started in 1854 
and promptly became a flourishing business It continued to flourish 
for some years but about 1883 it began to decline owing to outside 
competition and the low prices that resulted brought about tbe failure 
of a number of small Indian-owned estatos which depended on loanB 
from sowcars at a high rate of interest. Coffee planting continued to 
decline for some years and it is only in recent years that it is picking 
up again. By 1913 it showed signs of regaining some of its previous 
prosperity but the war closed the European market so that by 1917 
things were worse than ever. But loans on easy terms from the 
Government and a large crop synchronizing with the cessation of hosti¬ 
lities in Europe entirely changed the situation and the present prospect 
is not entirely unsatisfactory. But ail these vioissitudes have left a 
burden of debt on tho less fortunate and there is no doubt that this has 
contributed materially to the present Btate of indebtedness in tho 
province. 

38. To turn to the general question of indebtedness without special 
reference to coffee we are informed that for a part of it wo must look 
to tho Coorg-’s reputation for indolence fostered by a family system 
whioh gives all a right to maintenance while the oattle mortality in 
the province has resulted in constant need to buy more animals by 
borrowing on terms which are never good. 

39. The inalienability of land results in ioaus being taken on less 
marketable securities at a corresponding high rate of interest and this 
high rate of interest has again resulted in a swelling of the debt. 

40. Iufluenoes whioh have been in operation now for thirty or forty 
years tend to raise tho standard of living and to weaken tbe strength 
of the joint family system. The slump iu ooffee synchronised with the 
rise in the standard of living as a result of ooming more into contaot 
with the outside world and consequently with a period of more lavish 
spending. The teudenoy to abandon tho family system and for the 
more indopeudent spirits to live iudepeadeutly on “ msintenanoo 
divisions ” of the family holdings resulted in enlarged expenses, more 
borrowing and consequently more demand for loans and higher 
interest. 
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41. One result of the failure of coffee was to drive the ryots back to 
paddy which had been neglected and coffee was left to those who had 
some capital, for it had become plain that an estate could not bo 
founded and brought to bearing after four or five years’ expenditure only 
on borrowed capital but the effect of this indebtedness is that cultiva¬ 
tion can be done only on borrowed money and the result is that rauoh 
of the profit of cultivation goes to the sowcar, the money-lender or 
merohant who lends the money and takes the crop so that the burden 
of debt continues aud the ryot is unable to finance his cultivation on 
the best terms possible or to market it under favourable conditions. 

42. The sources of loans are principally the merohant money¬ 
lenders. The professional money-lender who was only a money¬ 
lender has disappeared, and only the merchant who gave advances 
remains. The permanent debt is in bis hands and the rate of interest is 
the main feature. It may be 12 per cent in the case of good mortgages 
but 24 per cent is an ordinary rate and it may go much higher to 36 
or 38 per cent in the case of pronote debts while apart from the 
common practice of deducting interest in advance a prouoto for double 
the amount borrowed may be taken if the lender thinks recovery will 
be difficult. 

43. The credit facilities for discharging debt arc negligible and 
recourse is not commonly had to the Insolvency Act, but there are 
facilities for obtaining loans on more favourable terms which render it 
possible to convert a debt into a less onerous one. The main provision 
is the co-operative society which lend to ryots at 12£ per cent ordinarily 
while tho Government lend small amounts as takkavi loans at per 
cent and the coast firms will advance on the hypothecation of crops at 
rates which vary usually from 7 to 10 percent. There are no land 
mortgage banks and no Joans except the small takkavi loans are avail¬ 
able for long periods at reasonable rates. There is in fact a great need 
for long-term funds to bo given on loan to ryots by which a certain 
number would bo enabled over a period of years to liquidate debts 
which at the rates of interest at which they are now held will never be 
repaid even iu cases where thoy will not rapidly swell until bankruptcy 
alone remains. 

CHAPTER V. 

Credit Facilities to finance Agriculture and the 
Ryots—Short Term. 

44. To consider first the case of the ryot growing paddy, ragi and 
tho like, it is necessary to recall that the great bulk of the land is under 
paddy and that little less thau half the cultivated land is held on a 
privileged tenure which precludes alienation without special sanction in 
each case and even then only with restrictions. The ryot requires 
loans for the purchase of agricultural implements, a small item but one 
which recurs annually. There is then the purchase of cattle, for the 
cattle of Coorg are poor creatures and have to be replaced frequently. 
They are neglected and are commonly worked immediately after 
purchase beiore they have been got into condition. They are to bo 
regarded therefore as in many cases an annual expense. Probably 
Beed does not have to be purohaeed but there are labour wages to meet 
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and other incidents to cultivation. The statement in the appendix 
shows what amount was borrowed for agricultural expenses in the 
nineteen villages covered by that statement Again, under the co¬ 
operative societies'loans were gi ’en in 1928-29 and were not classified 
but the loans ontsianding on 30th June 1929 taken for agricultural 
purposes amounted to Its. 4,35,000 This included however loans 
for short term and for intermediate term purposes. 

45. In addition to the stated purpose of the loans it is probable 
that muoli was usod for living expenses and in view of the heavy 
outstanding debts whioh cause a heavy drain on the produce each year, 
all those ryots who are at all seriously in debt must borrow for their 
living expenses for it is certain that onoe they are in the hands of 
money-lenders they caDDot with a small holding make enough by the 
crop to keep them for the succeeding year. The total amount required 
to cultivate 88,< 00 acres almost entirely paddy appears to be in the 
neighbourhood of Es 35 an aero or Es. 3u,80,000 in all, but it is not 
claimed that it is necessary to borrow anything approaching thip 
amount. 3S1 ot more than half the amount is apparently borrowed and 
considering the rate of interest that is just as well. 

46. The sources available for short-term loans repayable from the 
crop, for these expenses are essentially short-term requirements whioh 
should be a first charge on the crop, are the money-lender, the co¬ 
operative society and the Government. To take the last first, the 
Takkavi loans are available for loans to purchase seed and manure and 
to buy cattle and fodder but those loans are generally regarded as 
intermediate or long-term loans. Mostly they are given for other pur¬ 
poses and only a small amount is borrowed for cultivation purposes to 
he repaid in full out of the crop. The oo-oporative society lends readily 
enough for those purposes but their resources are quite inadequate and 
we do not find a clear demarcation between short-term loans repayable 
in full out of the crop and the longer-teim loans for purposes of longer 
utility to be repaid from tho profits of cultivation. ISuch short-term 
loans comprise all those covered by this chapter and it is perfectly 
obvious that, unless they are repaid in full from the crop on which the 
farmer relies to carry ou his future cultivation and to feed his family, a 
further borrowing for the same purposes in the succeeding year will be 
added to the unpaid balance from the current year and will quickly 
involve him in a permanent heavy debt from whioh there will be no 
escape. 

47. The co-operative societies are unable at present to provide a 
fraction of what is required and if they had available ten times what 
they can at present supply good use might bo found for it all. They 
lend ordinarily at 12$ pei cent to ryots and almost entirely on 
mortgage, but the jamma lands which can with sanction of the 
Commissioner be mortgaged to the co-operative society can be mortgaged 
only if all the members of the family interested in it agree to the 
alienation. The mortgage is further restricted to oases of loans for 
purposes for which takkavi loans are permissible thongh it is possible 
to evade this by applying for tbe loan for such an object and utilizing 
it for another for it does not appear that there is any very effective 
security or inspection to ensure that loans are devoted in full to the 
stated purpose. 
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48. There are at present no godowns or godown societies or provision 
for granting loans on produce so that crops must be sold at the harvest 
on the best terms that can be got. Only by such sales can the land 
revenue be met, while the dues to the co operative society are collected 
generally at the same time. There is of course a certain amount of 
borrowing from sowcars to repav co-operative societies. If these co¬ 
operative societies can be developed to the extent required, there is no 
need to look further for an agency to finance the current requirements 
of cultivation. 

49. The merchants who advance loans to ryots are in a very 
different position. They take risks and they lend at high rates of 
interest so that those who repay do so on behalf of themselves and of 
those who do not. The rates of interest are commonly 24 per cent bnt 
anything up to 50 per cent is not unusual. The debt is apt to be 
enhanced if the lender has not a high opinion of the prospects of re¬ 
payment, that is, we are informed, in all cases except those of relations 
and personal friends, by obtaining a bond for twice the amount actually 
lent and further bv charging interest for the whole amount from the 
date of the bond though the loan can be doled out in driblets as 
actually required, 'llie usual condition is for repayment in full at the 
harvest at a fixed rate commonly providing for 16 cr 16£ battis per 
cart-load though the standard is only 15. Tho produce in all such 
cases thus goes to the money-lender to the great disadvantage of the 
ryot. The rates and terms in this business are in fact exorbitant but 
the fact remains that although our informants state that there are few 
bad debts, the money-lenders do not make their fortunes and it is 
obvious with such rates that there must necessarily be considerable 
losses in a business of this kind. The ultimate security in such a 
business must for the most satisfactory results bo tho land itself, but- 
when clearly the inalienability of the hind has resulted in rates of 
interest far higher than those prevailing iu adjacent areas where the 
land is fully alienable it is beyond question that the security is in¬ 
sufficient for lower rates and many loans must prove irrecoverable. 
Certainly this form of finauce results in tho ryot being unable to 
market his goods on favourable terms. 

50. There is another subsidiary oredit available. A few of the 
large families run their own grain banks to lend to all, even tho more 
remoto members of tho family small quantities of grain for their own 
consumption, a careful account being kept. Small isolated families 
however go to tho local merohant for such advanoes. 

51. To finance the ryot on tho beBt terms and to enable him to 
repay as much as possible of his debts, to meet certain demands at the 
harvest and at the same time to get the best possible price for his crop 
it seems necessary to institute godowns at a few central places. The 
details of this proposal will be discussed in another chapter. The ryot 
who borrows from the village credit society for cultivation expenses 
will deposit his grain in the godown and take an advance on it from 
which his village credit society will be repaid by adjustment arid with 
the balance he will pay land revenue and something to the sowear and 
in the fulness of time when he secs fit he will sell the crop and 
repay the loan from the godown society before delivery of tho crop. 
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52. The improvements in the oo-operative organization must be 
brought about by awakening a keener interest in them in the villages 
and by making provision for fuller business training. 

53. Mnoh has been said on the oontinuanoe or abolition of tho 
privileges and restrictions on the jamma tenure. Tho Ooorgs wish to retain 
it and it has undoubtedly resulted in rnuoh land remaining in their 
possession which otherwise they would have lost. On tne other hand, it 
is largely responsible for high rates of interest and for indebtedness on 
onerous terms. If some arrangements could be devised by which they 
get the full value of the land as an asset for purposes cf oredit while 
restricting alienability much of the difficulty would he avoided. The 
co-operative organization provides such a possibility. The society may 
lend on it and the society must be at liberty to sell it in the open market 
in the last resort. Only by such an arrangement can tho full value be 
realized. Any restriction on realizability in the last resort must 
diminish its valno as an asset and as a property. It was suggested that 
saleability should be restricted to Coorgs, but this is an undesirable 
restriction and to give relations a first refusal seems to introduce a 
complication as it was always possible for them to have put up the 
funds before tho land was put up for sale. It has been urged that it 
should but the only argument put forward was a sentimental one on 
behalf of tho Coorg families and the other possible argument that it 
would be more valuable if sold with the retention of the same privilege 
was not put forward but in any case the difference would probably not 
be very great. 

54. This is the recommendation which we wish to make but wo 
anticipate that it will take some years before the oo-operative societies 
are developed to such an exteut that it will be practicable to provide in 
this manner for all the short-term requirements of the ryots. 

55. To turn now to the coffee and similar lands the position is a 
different one though it is necessary again to make a differentiation 
between the large and prosperous and the small and struggling. There 
are the large coffee estates owned and managed by Europeans or Indian 
planters. These either work entirely on their own oapital or obtain 
advances on the crops from the coast firms. Those planters who work 
on their own capital obtain funds through tho treasury by cashing 
supply bills which they obtain through the Imperial Bank or by tele¬ 
graphic ourrency transfer. The coast firms are the merchants who oure 
and deal in coffee either by purchasing it or by selling it on commission 
for the estates. There is much competition among these firms and the 
planters require cash funds to pay coolies and buy manure and 
implements and generally to run the estates until the harvest. Tho 
planters therefore obtain advanoes from tho firm with which they deal 
on condition of sending their crop to them to cure and sell and of 
obtaining the requisites for the estate from or through them. These 
advances are generally given at 1 or 2 per cent above the prevailing 
bank rate and the accommodation so obtained is either sent through 
their agent in Coorg or direct in cash by insured post or by supply bill 
on the treasury. This system of obtaining cash on hypothecation of 
crops is the same system as that so frequently condemned when 
employed between the ryot and the small looal money-lender merchant 
but the effect is quite different. The coast firms are usually responsible 
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firms and the planters commonly deal habitually with one or another. 
It is no hardship to borrow money from a firm on condition of buying 
manure through the same firm when they would hare done that in any 
case. Apart from having their own roputation to keep up the firm 
knows that if there is any doubtful transaction the business will go to 
a rival and the planters are usually wide enough awako to be able to 
look after their own individual interests. There is not the feeling that 
the planter is at the mercy of the firm that gives him advance as there 
is when the illiterate ryot boeomes indebted to the dallal. There is no 
attempt to oarry on the debt and the crop which is sent to the firm for 
sale is sold under the speoifio instruction of the planter who again has 
enough experience either of his own or of others with whom he is 
oonstantlyjin contact to know whether the output of cured coffee is what 
it should have been. We have had complaints of the termB imposed by 
these firms and of thp v outturn given by them but, although the firms 
themselves have given us no information whatsoever, other statements 
do not support these allegations and the general position appears to be 
that though these firms are on the whole strict enough in their dealings 
and in the management of their business they give nothing away. 
The safe development of their own business is niturallv their first 
concern, and we believe that they take too long a view of their own 
interest to indulge in or countenance petty malpractices. 

56. The planters who soil their crops on the coast do not appear to 
be on the whole well informed of the London market prices, but those 
who ship their produce to the London market can look after themselvee. 
As we go further down the scale, however, we find the conditions 
changing. Tho smaller Indian planters do not deal with the coast 
firms to so great an extent and they are dependent more on loans to 
run their estates. They may go to the principal coast firms and the 
tendency is for those firms throtigh their looal agents to deal with more 
of tho smaller planters but a number of the latter deal with local 
merchants on distinctly less advantageous terms. It must be assumed 
that their credit is loss for they take loan« common!) at 24 per cent and 
there are complaints of interest deducted in advance, douhttnl measure¬ 
ment, inadequate output and petty pilfering in trausit. This form of 
finance is in fact ruinous to the prosperity of such estates for they 
oannot pay the heavy rates of interest involved if they are driven to 
borrow considerable sums and it is to be remembered that only those 
who cannot command better credit will deal on such terms. Tho lender, 
however, does not appear to thrive particularly, and it is quite evident 
that the more onerous the terms become the less they are complied with, 
and the more become the merchants’ bad debts. 

57. A co-operative sooiety was organized for tho Indian planters 
but it has never operated exoepi to a small extent for lending money 
and though it has been reorganized to include European planters 
it is still not a suooess and none of the European planters appear to 
have joined. A suggestion that the large estates should combine in 
a co-operative oonoern for marketing coffee was adumbrated some time 
ago but was not taken up. The planting community in faot is chiefly 
made up of very independent persons who do not easily combine in 
8 Uoh enterprises. 
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58. The requisite in regard to coffee generally appears to be sot no 
muoh the provision of more credit., for all those whose reputation is 
good appear to be able to get what they seed and they have only to 
oombine among themselves to form a oo-operative organization to get 
more funds, while the smaller planters’ oredit is poor and some are 
already mortgaged to firms to whom thoy were unable to repay the 
advances taken. No financing institution can give loans at a low rate 
to estates which cannot or will not repay. They must borrow from 
financiers who set off a high rate of interest against tho difficulties of 
recovery and reluctance to repay. 

59. On the other hand, while these estates arc constantly getting 
cash from the plains, the coolies who come periodically to work in the 
estates take much of it back with them The need is rather for a more 
ready supply of cash. Tho treasury is at Mercara which is convenient 
for only one section of the planting area and though this does not 
constitute much of a hardship to planters it is an expensive business to 
get money by insured post paying the insurance charge in addition to 
the co->t of registration and postago The institution of a bank or a 
branch at Yirajpet would be of considerable assistance. It is obviously 
undesirable that cash should be sent about tho country more than is 
absolutely necessary. 

60. The finance of other plauting industries is in the same position 
as ooffee, but the cardamom area is muoh less accessible from Mercara 
and it is usual for the cardamom planters to obtain funds direct from 
Mangalore. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Improvements to Land : Intermediate term finance. 

61. There are two main items of laud improvements. One is 
breaking and levelling land to be used for paddy cultivation and the 
other is bringing land under cultivation by clearing it and pltnting it 
with ooffee and manuring and looking after it for four or five years 
till it begins to yield. The two cases are different The oost of 
bringing land under paddy cultivation is considerable but it begins to 
yield at once, badly perhaps for the first year or two but nevertheless 
there is some immediate return, but iu the case of estates coffee yields 
practically nothing for five years nor cardamom for three or four. 

62. The credit facilities required for these improvements to paddy 
land are suoh that they should he repaid in five or six years ; but there 
are other agricultural needs which may necessitate borrowing amounts 
which cannot be repaid in the year and theso also require loins for four 
oi five years. To buy better cattle and to carry out ooeasioDal heavy 
manuting involve expenditure which the crops will not repay at the 
next harvest. 

63. Ooffee requires considerable capital. It is idlo to suggest that 
funds should he available for any one to borrow to grow coffee in an 
estate, Any one who has no capital must do without a ooffee tote, for 
it is hopeless from the very commencement to try and start one by 
borrowing for initial expenditure and for current oharges for five years 
while interest piles np and to expect tbe slightest prospect of repaying 
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the loan. Something might possibly be done however in intermediate 
term loans if there is a need to supplement the owned capital for 
maintaining the garden until it is brought into fall bearing. 

04. Another possible purpose for such loans is for sinking wells. 
This has not been done much in Coorg hardly at all in fact for cultiva¬ 
tion—hut undoubtedly there is much land for which a well would 
provide the necessary supplementary water-supply after the monsoon 
has cleared to make quite sure of the first paddy crop and render a 
second one possible, 

65. The existing facilities for these loans as for other purposes are 
the looal money-lenders, the takavi loans and the co-operative 
societies; but it is to be remembered that this is essentially mortgage 
finance. Personal credit for fivo years involves a risk which can only 
be covered by high rates of interest. A lasting security must he given 
and that is either immovable property or jewels. Not much lending 
on jewels is done in Coorg and the only other security is mortgage. 

66. The ryot can borrow on mortgage of saga land for this and he 
can mortgage his jamma lands to the Government or the co-operative 
sooiety for the purpose of improvements to his land but he oannot 
mortgage it to the local sowoars for the purpose and would accordingly 
have to pa;y at least 24 per cent for a five-year loan for anv heavy 
improvement though the bulk of the actual financing of such purposes 
must be done by them and the ryot must either accept this or do 
without. The co-operative societies and tho takavi loins are the only 
other possibilities and their resources are s nail. The co-operative 
banks can supply such loans at 12j par cent or possiblv a little less 
provided they do also a very considerable business in short-term crop- 
loans, but even then tie funds at present available are not very 
considerable. 

67. It is possible that land mortgage banks could he formed which 
would provide such finance but a land mortgage bank is more properly 
a bank to deal in long-term loans runniug to twenty years financed 
by equally long-term debentures. There is no pirtieular need for the 
land mortgage bauk to take up this item of credit—their business starts 
where this intermediate term lending ends for tho ordinary oo-operative 
oredit societies can undertake most of this business. The co-operative 
land mortgage banks will be discussed in detail under the ohapter on 
co-operation. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Marketing. 

68. It is impossible to discuss the tra.io or marketing of Coor» 
produce without first disoussiug tho communications, Hercara is itself 
3,800 feet above sea level and Somawarpet to the uorth of it is at tho 
same elevation Frasorpot, Sidapur and Virajpet arc oil about 3.000 
feot—that iB very little above the level of the Mysore pi iteau but very 
considerably abovo that of the Malabar and South Kanara plains. The 
drop to tho west is oonsideiable but eastwards it is much more gradual 

69. Tho roads are the only lines of oommuuioation. There is the 
through road from Tellioherry to Mysore through Viraj pet and Sidapur 

c—3 
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with an alternative route part of the way through Goniooppal joining 
the other again at Hunsur, and the other from Mysore to Mangalore 
through Fraserpet and Mercara joining the Tcllicherry-Mysore road at 
Periapatnam in Mysore These roads are all oonneeted by the roads 
from Virajpet and Sidapur to Meroara, the latter being the more 
important. These lines are connected with the other important areas 
of Coorg by the Meroara-Somawarpet-Kodlipet road running due north 
and the Ammatti-Polibetta-Gonicoppal road to the south. 

70. These roads connect the eoffoe areas with the markets hut 
there are big blooks in the Cauvery vallej and in the south not provided 
with equally good communications. Rioe is however taken from the 
narrow strips of cultivation iu all tho valley bottoms throughout tho 
Coerg to the various markets by country cart without difficulty along 
the minor roads and cart-tracks easily enough in tho dry weather. 

71. There are a numhor of weekly shaudies to which produoo is 
brought hut the principal manner in whioh rice or paddy is marketed is 
by taking it to the moDov-lenders who arc mostly merchants. Virajpet 
is the principal marketing centre and from here much of the paddy goes 
to Malabar and from further north to South lianara. From the extreme 
north however, Sanivarsante and Kodlipet and from the south-east 
Kiggatnad, the main export is to Mysore State. Much rice is of 
eonrse consumed iu Coorg but there is a considerable export and tho 
value exported in 1928 was according to tho administration report 
Rs. 46,770. 

72. Tho main feature of this marketing is the fact that the paddy 
goes to the merchant who has given advances on very unfavourable 
terms to grow it. There are no standard wights aud measures and 
there is no one whose particular business it is to seo that the weights 
and measures used in markets and shops are ooriect The items which 
cause loss to the ryot in this business ha\o been dealt with in discussing 
terms of credit but they are also an incident to this system of marketing. 
The debt is in fact a principal factor in compelling the ryot to adopt 
a system which gives him an inordinately low return for his crop. 
Whether it is possible with better technical advice on agriculture to 
grow a bigger or more valuable crop we do not propose to discuss, but 
it is evident that the marketing system docs not give him the best price 
for what he produces. Tho paddy gops largely to the merchants who 
export it. A considerable amount of paddy, however, particularly of 
small growers, is hand-pounded at home and the rice is taken to the 
shandy and sold to the local traders, Coorgs, Lingayats, Uevangas and 
Bhatkalis or people of any community there and tho latter sell it 
again retail in the shandies principally to the estate coolies. 

73. The marketing of coffee follows more than one system. The 
biggest of the planters put their coffee direct on to the Rondou market 
themselves but a great deal of the coffee goes down to Mangaloro and 
Tellioherry where it is Bold by a number of large firms on commission 
after they have cured it. The commission to some plantors is 1J to If- 
per cent but from the evidence of other witnesses 2J per cent is com¬ 
monly charged and it is however a questionable point whether the 
advances given to the planters on condition of bringing the ooffee there 
for sale and of purchasing manure and requisites through the same 
channel amount to a serioua disadvantage and whether moro oboioe in 
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credit facilities would result in any material improvement for the rates 
are not unreasonably high. 

74. The matter does not stop there. The produce is not entirely 
sent by planters themselves to the coast firms but a considerable amount 
goes to them through brokers in Coorg. This system is possibly less 
advantageous than direct dealing with the coastal commission firms, 
but in other respects does not appear to affect the transactions. The 
selling commission is in such transactions 2 % per cent and the planter 
does not pay anything to ths broker in addition to this 2’ per cent paid 
to the Hun for whom tho broker is acting. 

75. In many cases however the small coffee growers have borrowed 
from tbo local sowenrs. Marketing in such cases appears to be a much 
more ruinous matter. The interest rate is high. They do not get the 
market price but only a definite percentage or amount below that price. 
There are finos for short delivery and there is triage to come off what 
is delivered. Altogether tho small planter comes ill out of such a 
business. 

76 The cardamoms are marketed rather on the lines of the coffee—it 
is sold through Indian commission agents who sell to the agents of 
big firms in Bombay or the coast firms. 

77. Oranges however are differently dealt with. Those are 
commonly sold on contract to merchants who put their own servants in 
to watch tho fruit aud to pick it and despatch it to Mysore, Mangalore 
or Tellicluvry. The merchants are chiefly Mappillas or Mussalmans 
who pay an advance on making the contract and more ns the salo 
proceeds until there is a final settlement. If the growers take their 
produce direct to Mysore they are apt to find themselves opposed by a 
ring of merchants and brokore aud may have to get rid of the fruit at 
ridiculously low prices before it goes rotten. 

78. There is throughout a lack of organized marketing. Tne well- 
to-do coffee planter may do well enough but frequently tho producer 
gets a poor return The merchant money-lender is Dot generallv 
making a fortune. There are evidently many bad debts and much 
evasion. Consequently the man who pays pays for himself and for 
others who have defaulted, and there is not an adequate return for 
diligence and honesty in such au unorganized state of affairs, 

79. We consider that there is considerable scope for godowns at 
suitable centies. Those should be raf-proof but otherwise should be 
built as cheaply as possible. These godowDs should in the first place if 
possible be built with the societies’ own share capital but we oonsider 
that tho Government should assist them very liberally by loans on the 
easiest possible terras aud if necessary by building the godowns. They 
should bo at the principal market centres to start with and should be 
run by competent business managers under co-operative societies which 
will give advances on all produce lodged in them pending its sale. In 
the initial stages the sale must be by private contraot bat in the couree 
of time it should be possible to grade aud bulk such produoe as paddy 
and to soli it wholesale. 

80. The godowu co-oporative societies will depend for their finance 
on borrowing from the Central Bank by repledging with it the produco 
in its godowns backed by its share oapital whioh will chiefly bo sunk in 
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its godowns. On this produce the ryot gets loons with whiob to meet 
various charges on the crop and is then at liberty to sell hiB produce in 
the godown whenever he sees tit to do so. 

81. This will apply to all pioduoe which will keep. It is of no use 
for oranges and it is necessary, to get the best from this, to organize a 
co-operative society which will concentrate the fruit, grade and peok it 
and despatch it to the market. Such s society should be modelled on 
the system iu California though on a smaller and simpler soale and 
should undertake the collection and dissemination among members of 
advice and instruction on fruit-growing and supply all the materials 
required tor their cultivation. Nevertheless it would be primarily a 
marketing organization. 

82. The communications require improvment. The principal roads 
are well encugh and motor transport is being developed but this in our 
view is not enough. The reads are necessarily tortuous and hilly and 
heavy nutor traffic on such roads does coustnut and serious damage to 
them. It does not stem probable that with the small resources of Coorg 
the roads will continuo for long in good condition if there is any sorious 
increase in fast heavy motor traffio over them. It seems desirable that 
Coorg should be connected with the ontside world by rail and it might 
he possible to cunsti oct electric tiam lines on the principal through 
roads to take pa°soDger and goods tiaffie connecting with light railways 
of the same gauge. This suggestion has been made to us and we 
consider it worthy of careful examination. 

83 The improvt ment of marketing must however be accompanied 
bv improvenent in eridit facilities and by more effective moans of 
recovering loans, for it is idle to expect bettor marketing if the crops 
are financed at exorbitant rates of interest on terms which bind the 
produce to a particular marketing system. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Internal Tkade. 

84. The trade of Coorg is in three parts—the collection and export 
of produce, the collection and distribution of food-grain grown in the 
place and the import and distribution of domestic requirements and 
of the requisites for cultivation. 

85. The agricultural produce when marketed in Coorg goes to the 
Lingavat and Muhammadan merchants who despatch it to the markets 
iu Mysore and the West Coast. Paddy goes iu this way to Malabar 
and South Kanara but from Sanivarsante and Kodlipefc in the north 
and from Gonieoppal and Kiggatnad in the south goes east to Mysore. 
This trade is linaneed almost entirely by these merchants themselves. 
There are no outside financiers, The Bank of Madras gave it up and 
the Multanis tried for a time and departed none the xiobor These 
same merchants sell rice locally and to the small retail shops and in the 
shandies which are a regular feature of retail trade in Coorg. 

86. The imported goods arc also brought in by the samo merchants. 
Virajpet is the principal trade centre and most of the goods required 
come from Tellichcrry, but there is also a considerable trade in retail 
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articles imported from Mysore. The financing arrangements are primi¬ 
tive. The importing merchant sells some paddy in Tellicherry and 
that may put his agent there in funds to some extent but he must remit 
from Virajpet from the sale of goods imported cash to pay for the 
goods which he must obtain to carry on tho trade. These funds were 
remitted by insured post. With bus services it is now at least sent in 
part by an agent going down there in person. But the capital involved 
is the merchant’s own funds. 

87. This remittance of funds to tho ooast is a weak point in the 
organization Tho planters get cash chiefly by supply bills or currency 
orders oashed at the treasury. They require for the estates in the 
Coorg Planters’Association something approaching Ro. 300 an acre 
for 15,(HiO acres and while some of ilia cot from the treasury a little is 
remitted direct from the ooast. This goes largely to the coolies. Tho 
coolies take their savings back with them to South Kanara or Malabar 
or wherever eloo they come from, the rest goes to toe merchants in 
paymout for goods and the merchants pay it partly to the ryots and 
partly they send it back to Tollioborry in payment for more goods. 
There are thus two currents of cash—one up to tho planters and the 
other hack iu the podn ts of the coolies or by messmger or post to 
Tellicherry. Coolies must bo paid in cash and that drain out of Coorg 
is unavoidable but whim cash is sent into Coorg and out again by 
insured post there is a case for establishing some credit agency. There 
is in fact a case for a bank to fiuance the trader by arranging credits. 
Whether a bank could raise much in the way of deposits locally seems 
doubtful but there is business for it by loans on produce, by loans to 
estates lor current expenses and for discounting and collecting bills 
covering tbe trade between Virajpet and the coast. It is improbable 
that the trade will support an expensive branch of tho Imperial Bank 
in charge of an agout but a braueh on a cheaper basis such as those 
that have been established by the Bank of Mvsoro iu the coffee districts 
further north seems an entirely piaotieable proposition and we 
consider that sueh a bank would have a considerable prospect of 
success. 

88. Another n form that is urgently needed if regular trade and 
marketing are to ho on a proper basis is tho provision of standard 
weights and measures aud of au inspection staff whose duty it will be 
to check weights and measures iu use iu tho bazaar and to prosecute or 
report for prosecution all offenders in this respect. In the course of 
time the elimination ot unnecessary weights is to be aimed at so that 
there may be only standard weights everywhere not only throughout 
Coorg but also over the Madras Presidency and Mysore where its 
produco is marketed. 


CHAPTER IX. 

iNDt'STBIES. 

89. There are practically no industries iu Coorg. A little carpentry 
and cane work and a few weavers in the north seem to cover the bulk 
of tho matter and what petty credit is required for such purposes can 
he supplied by co-operative societies Tho position of Coorg is such" 
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that if it is to make goods for the outside market they must be such 
that the cost of transport is email, almost negligible oompared with the 
cost of the goods and this rules out all bulky produots and reduoes it to 
small works of artistic merit There are no such industries in Ooorg 
and the carved ivory market is already stocked with goods from 
Vizagapatam and Travancore. 

CHAPTER X. 

Remittance Facilities. 

90. Very few instruments are in use in Coorg. Mortgages and pro* 
missory notes there are but these are not used as negotiable instruments 
or for remittances. There are no railways aud though tiieie is an 
out-agcnoy from the Mysore Railway at Mercara and railway receipts 
are received iu Co n rg, these railway receipts arc not in much use as 
instruments of credit though in a few eases, e.g., the Weaver Co¬ 
operative Sooiety at Sanivarsante, tho railway receipt is ssnt by V.P.P. 
for goods delivered by rail at the nearest railway station. Bills of 
exchange and hundis are not used and there are no bankers or banks iu 
the province. 

91. Remittance facilities am accordingly very defective, the only 
oues in use are the supply bills and currency tolcgraphio transfers 
through the treasury with the sanction of the Accountant-General in 
each case and the various forms of remittance through the post offioe— 
insured post and ordinary and telegraphic money orders. The only 
way to get cheques cashed is through some firm. As a favour Messrs. 
Spencer & Co. aud McDowell & Co. will do this in Mercara for their 
customers but there is no agency which regularly undertakes such 
business. The Co-operative Ceutral Hank is not in a position to take 
up this business on a large scale but there does not seem to be any 
reason why the treasury should not cash cheques on the instruction of 
the Imperial Bank stating a monthly limit in oaeli case if they are 
drawn on the Imperial Bank by approved constituents. This, however, 
could only be in Mercara and would not greatly facilitate business in 
Sidapur or Virajpet whore the only possible facility to be provided 
is a bank. A well-developed urban co-operative bank might undertake 
the business but it is likely to be a long time before the knowledge of 
banking and the funds and tho bank itself could sufficiently develop to 
mako it a really useful concern for trade purposes. 

CHAPTER XI 

CO-OFEKATIVE 8o(1ETIES. 

92. The present position of co-operativo societies is as follows :— 


Central Bank— no. 

Members— 

Individuals .. .. .. . . 67 

Societies. 207 

KS. 

Share capital paid up ,. . . .. 20,660 

Reserve fund. 2,390 
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HS. 

Fixed deposits— 

Societies.. , . 3,500 

Individuals. . . . . . . . . . 1,85,000 

Government .. .. .. .. 500 


2,12,050 


Loans outstanding against 

Co-operative societies . . .. .. 2,10,400 

Individuals.. . . . . 2,000 


v NO. 

Agricultural credit societies inducting grain 


banks— 

Number. 214 


Members. 10,950 


us. 

Paid-up share capital. 1,57,200 

Eeserve funds .. .. .. .. 1,68,200 

Loans from Central Banks . . .. . , 1,96,000 

,, Government . 6,100 

Deposits bj’ other societies . . . . . . 2,800 

,, members. 18,000 

,, nun-members . . , . . . 27,600 


5,75,900 


Loans outstanding against 

Individuals . . .. . . 5,57,900 

Other societies . 3,400 


5,61,300 


NO. 

Non-agrioultural credit societies— 

Number .. .. . . . , . . 13 

Members . . . 1,535 


R8. 

Paid-up share capital .. . . . . . . 62,900 

Eeserve funds .. ., .. .. .. ] 1,800 

Loans by Central Bank . . . . , , 12,600 

Deposits by non-members .. .. .. 13,300 

„ members. 10,000 


1,10,600 
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BS. 

Loans outstanding against— 

Individuals . . . . .. .. . . 99,100 

Societies . . .. . 1,800 


1,00,900 


This shows 227 primary co-operative oredit sooieties lending to their 
individual members, The bulb are agricultural and of the 214 of these, 
60 are called grain banks because they givo advanoes to members only 
in grain, repayments beiuj made also in grain. Accounts arc kept in 
battis of grain but for statistical purpose tliis is converted into cash at 
Rs 3 por batti. The rate of interest is usually 25 per oont per loin 
but in certain cases it is lower and ranges from 12 per oent to 25 per 
cent. The interest is for the period the loan is outstanding, namely, 
about four to sis months. There are, however, a eeitnin number of grain 
banks which charge interest at these rates per annum. Variations 
in price have nothing to do with the transactions of these bnnks and 
shrinkage of the grain held by the society is provided for. The store¬ 
keeper of the paddy receives 5 per oeuf of the amount in stook at the 
beginning of the year and this covers his remuneration for his sorvioos 
and also all dryuge. shrinkage and wastage The store-keeper on 
behalf of the society executes a bond to it with two sureties Imt is not 
responsible for granting or recovering loans. He merely receives and 
disburses paddy on the order of the commifteo of managem mt. 

93. The loans given are for maintenance primarily hut they may 
also be used for other purposes by selling the grain in thi local shandy ; 
they aro, however, granted only on personal securities with two secu¬ 
rities each. These hanks do not thrive in large paddy areas but only 
where holdings are generally small and a ryot who grows enough paddy 
to keep himself in rice all the year with a ampins for other expenses 
does not borrow from a grain bauk. 

94. Similar grain banks arc run as family concerns by large families 
(Avan houses) for use among themselves and as a form of accumulating 
savings fer family purposes, for example, for leliuilding or retiling 
houses. Some of these are registered co-operative societies Imt not all 
of them are. 

95. The co-operative credit aocietH & have thus touched a large 
number of members, but it is impossible to state precisely what the 
number is as many of the 7,900 members of the agricultural cash credit 
societies are also members of the grain banks. The number of members 
of all co-operative societies is therefore somewhere between 9,100 and 
l/,400 but only adult males are members of societies and their number 
must be multiplied by five to arrive at the total number of people who 
benefit by societies that is about 55,000 out of a total of 104,000, or 
about one-third. The amount of short-term loans provided by co¬ 
operative societies is however a far smaller proportion of the needs 
of the agricultural population and there is consequently scope for 
considerable improvement of short-term credits both for agriculture and 
for petty trade and for the domestic requirements of all classes. It is 
to be borne in mind that for three months during the monsoon it is 
difficult to buy domestic requirements and it is customary to store 
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paddy and firewood for the bulk of the year’s requirements if that is 
possible. This is done usually by borrowing. Consequently there is a 
considerable drain on all small incomes for interest and co-operative 
sooieties lend considerably for this purpose but their resources are not 
very large. This is of course principally in urban areas and among 
non-cultivating classes Cultivators can usually provide their own 
paddy and firewood. 

96. The main difficulties with which credit societies must deal are 
the results of the land tenures. Half the cultivable land is jamma and 
similar privileged land which can be movtgagod to co-operative societies 
for loans for purposes governed by the provisions of the Land Improve¬ 
ments and the Agriculturists Loans Acts. But every single application 
for suoh mortgage loans must go to the Commissioner through the 
Registrar of Qo-operatrve Sooieties and is only forwarded when the 
signature or consent of evory adult male merobor of the family has 
been obtained. This naturally involves great delay in getting such 
loans, even if it goes through as promptly as possible without obstruc¬ 
tion but when members of the family aro in distant places or are 
inclined from peevishness or pique or any other reason to obstruct the 
mortgage it may he delayed indefinitely. In addition though there is 
a maintenance division and the branch of the family occupying that 
division wants to mortgage it the consent of the members of the whole 
family is required. Again oven for sagu land held by Coorgs the 
consent of all adult male members of the branch of the family which 
has acquired it is necessary for its mortgage. 

97 Further, no land oan be sold in execution of a money decree in 
Ooorg Consequently only mortgage debts can be recovered by the 
sale of immovable property and it follows that a oo-opeiativo society 
even for short-term loans must lend only on mortgage or tho deposit of 
produoe, because if it lends on personal security there is no means of 
enforoing that security against the borrower’s immovable property. 
The same applies to sureties. 

98. Tho system of lending on produoe has not been developed and 
lending on mortgage involves very considerable delays. No system of 
cash credit or forecast loans such as might eliminate avoidable delay has 
boen evolved and large loaus to members must under existing rules, in 
order to avoid favouritism and the grant of large loans to influential 
members, have the Registrar’s sanction. 

99. As matters stand at present, sanctiou is obtained and loans are 
got on mortgage nominally for the purposes specified but wo under¬ 
stand that in many oasos the fuuds obtained are spent on other purposes. 
This is an argument in favour of granting such loans for all proper 
purposes whioh are advantageous to a ryot 8nd we consider that this 
should bo done, for it is olearly easier to obock the use of loans takon 
openly than those taken clandestinely for a different purpose, however 
good iu itself, from that sanctioned. 

100. It will bo seen from this that the sy6tqm of land tenure is suoh 
that loans oan be given to Coorgs and others who hold jamma lands and 
other similar privileged lands to whioh the same rules ripply on the 
security of land only with considerable risk and it is of proportionately 
small value as an asset. Even short-term loans for agricultural purposes 

c.—4 
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must involve considerable risk to the creditor when the immovable 
property of the borrower—the land cultivated by the loan—oanaot even 
ultimately be proceeded against. It is oil very well to grant loans on 
standing crops and impersonal security—no doubt that is theoretioally 
good enough 00 -operative business but without the ultimate possibility 
of proceeding against the land itself the risk is there, and must be taken 
into aooount in fixing the term of the loans. The oo-opSrative societies 
however can and sometimes do grant loans taking the jamma holders’ 
land on lease oomin.mly for seven years or less and getting what it can 
hy subletting it for cultivation. If the debt is given in the form of a 
lump sum payment of the rent for seven years or is repaid in full with 
interest in less than seven years the land is relinquished. Jf the debt 
is not fully extinguished by what the co-operative society gets from the 
land a difficulty arises hut this is uuusual. It is possible to adopt this 
system occasionally but not on a largo scale on account of the difficulty 
of subletting suoh land or getting it cultivated in any wav. 

101 We have heard innumerable aocounts of the rapaoity of the 
money-lender, of the high iatc3 and various practiees which onhance it. 
The rates are unduly high and it is difficult to see how agriculture or 
trade can thrive at such rates. But on the uther hand we have the 
money-lenders’ point of view before u» also. They charge inordinately 
high rates but they do not make fortunes. They struggle on and 
undoubtedly make manv bad debts. They recover what they onn and 
when they get repayment in full from one it. must suffice for others also. 
Ill other words there is much evasion and the security is not good. 

102. Co-operation can greatly help if it can give loans for useful 
purposes and recover them. Hut for short-term loans to bo a success 
they must be readily available and procurable at shuit notice. They 
are essentially not mortgage loans but if payment is evaded it must be 
possible to proceed against the land in the same manner, otherwise it 
is impossible to finance agrioulturo by co-operative sociciies and the 
ryots must go on borrowing from the money-lender and mcrohants at 
the same ruinous iates ou the existing om runs conditions- 

103. For longer terms the existing societies can do much by 
lending on mortgages as they now do but it see ns desirable to improve 
on a system which ontails much evasion to get a loan even for a 
moderate amount: to perform a wedding ceremony need not essenti¬ 
ally be inordinately oxpeusivo though it seems desirable to set a fashion 
for cheaper weddings than are commonly indulged in at present, and 
this can only be brought about by widening the scope for which mort¬ 
gages of jamma lands are available. The alternative again is the money¬ 
lender and extortionate rates on inadequate security. 

104. The co-operativo credit societies in fact do fairly well but they 
have not been able to overcome the difficulties arising from the cumber¬ 
some procedure entailed in conducting such mortgage business. 

105. Outside of credit, oo-oporation has Dot progressed far, A 
weaver society failed and two oo-operativo stores are in oxistenoe and 
are getting on fairly well. 

106. Supervision of the societies is by co-operative unions with 
their staff and also by the small offioial staff. The unions do not 
appear to be too active but the result is seen in the overdnee whioh 
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amount to about 30 per cent, not a very bigk figure, there are also 
training classes held for the secretaries and directors of societies, which 
we understand has beneficial results. 

107. There appear to he two main linos along winch some attempt 
should bo made to develop, namely, co-operative marketing and laud 
mortgage banking ; but we wish to emphasise the need everywhere for 
fuller teaching in the business side of co-operation and think it might 
he possible to arrange for junior officers of the dopartmorit and otliors 
charged with the audit and supervision of societies to bo sent to one of 
the Madras schools, possibly Coimbatore, for insti notion. Jt is clearly 
not practicable to institute a school to conduct permanent technical 
classes for Cooig itself. VVc also think that much more frequent 
general meetings of the society members would ho beneficial in inducing 
a feeling of corporate "association among the mcmbeis and in increas¬ 
ing the members’ knowledge of co-operation in general and of their 
own society in particular. In this way a keener interest may he 
awakened and members will regard themselves as members of an active 
association and not merel y as members of a money-lending ‘ stunt ’. 
A closer interest will also be induced both in eo-operation and in 
agriculture if the societies aud the co-operative organization are used 
more freely and more fully as an advertising medium for recommenda¬ 
tions of all possible agricultural developments and improvements. 
Many such recommendations a*e doubtless received from the Agricul¬ 
tural technical departments in other provinces and these will he taken 
fuller advantage of if advertised through this popular medium. 

108. The pos-ibility of developing the eo-operatm sale of produco 
and of granting loans mi produco in a godown controlled bv a co¬ 
operative socioty is a form ol activity which has already been referrod 
to. Something has been started on these lines in Madras arel it 
requires to be explored tally. No doubt the difficulty of procuring the 
services of men ot business capacity and standing to run such societies 
is serious and it will he no easy matter to develop buch activities until 
they r are large em ugh to pay an adequate wage to a competent manager. 
The Government should, we consider, lend the services of a suitable man 
for the purpose for, say, three years uutil iho project is established, 
Thorc will be tho further difficulty of raising adequate shaie capital, for 
until the scheme is a success people and societies will not readily invest 
their funds in it; until they do bo it cannot be a success. Rural credit 
sooioties can however provide a considerable amount of the capital 
required in the first, plaoe to start suoh godown societies aud a loan 
from the Government ou easy terms might, as we have already observed, 
supplement tho local effort. 

109. There is a persistent demand for a land mortgage bank. The 
point in favour of tho bank is that there is a considerable area of paddy 
lands on which the crop rarely fails. The other requisites of men and 
money aie less clear It is possible fhut men of sufficient business 
acumen may be forthcoming to direct such a hank Those of u^who 
have long personal expeiicuco of Coorg think that this will not present 
muoh difficulty’. The provision of funds must be by debentures secured 
as a floating charge on all mortgages held by tho bank and whether tho 
public will buy such debentures depeuds on the reputation of the 
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directors and on tbc value of the mortgages as security, that is, the price 
for and facility with which they can be sold in the event of non-pay¬ 
ment of instalments. There is ample scope in the indebtedness of the 
country for such a bank, but obviously only a portion of this debt— 
that which oan he paid off in a term of years by converting it to a loan 
at 9 per oent—can be dealt with by such a bank. 

110. If the rules remain as they now are, tho jamma land mort¬ 
gageable only with permission for certain purposes, and that and the 
sagu land of jamma holders mortgageable only with the consent of overy 
adult male in the whole family, however far-flung it may be, then we 
mar rule out the practicability of having a laud mortgage bank for 
jamma holders. It would be confined only to sagu lands and only the 
non-Coorgs among those who hold such land $ that is, it will be confined 
only to those holding considerably less than one-balf of the 164,000 
acres of arable laud in C'oorg. You must also rule out the coffee 
estates for reasons which will be discussed later. 

111. We have already explained the difficulties in cuiincetion with 
the tenure. Tbc way out appears to be to permit mortgage to co-ope¬ 
rative societies of all land irrespective of its tenure for all purposes 
approved of by the Registrar of Co-operative Societies ns purposes 
definitely economically beneficial to the borrower with the general 
approval of the Commissioner. This would involve not only the land 
mortgage banks but also the rural credit societies and a natural 
corollary is that it bhould be possible to sell lands in execution of 
money decrees of eo-oporativo societies. The safeguards wo propose 
are not that the Commissioner’s sanction should be got, in advance in 
each ease tor wo consider that the procedure involved would seriously 
hamper business but that there should be no sale in execution of a decree 
without the sauction of the Commissioner. Wo further consider that 
jamma lands should, if sold, in execution of a deoree and if the purchaser 
bo a jamma holder retain its jamma tenure. Wo Bee no other method 
by which advantage can be taken of the valuable jamma lands as 
security for credit, and the necessity for some such course is exemplified 
by the fact that there are cases in which jamma land is not cultivated 
on account of the debt of the ryot and of the merchaut creditor remov¬ 
ing all crop as soon as it is harvested. 

112. The other assistance requited of the Government for laud 
mortgage banks includes tho purchase by the Government of a certain 
proportion of debentures in the first place. They should, we consider, 
pnTchaso such debentures equally with the public until they have 
invested Bs. &0,000 in the venture. By then the coulideuco of the 
public should be fairly established. 

116. It should be made, possibly by legislation if necessary, to 
invest trust funds in this and in the co-operative central banks. To 
obtain full information about all properties on which ryots wish to 
borrow from the land mortgage bank it is neoessary that they have the 
services of competent investigators who oan examine tho land, the 
title and the applicant’s right to the land, bis qualification to pledge it 
for loans for tho purpose in view. Such a bank could not pay a 
number of such investigators. One investigator could hardly cover 
tbc whole area and it is suggested that at any rate iu the early stage 



the investigation should be made by the local Parpathigar or other 
suitable officer and cheoked by one of the directors. The Government 
might, we consider, direct that this be done without charging the land 
mortgage bank in the first place. 

114. It is necessary now to discuss the possibility of co-operative 
organization to help the poorer of the coffee planters. The difficulty 
here is that if a coffee estate is neglected for a year or two it ceases to 
he a coffee estate, it goes back to jungle and the years of work 
developing it and making it a valuable property are completely wasted. 
Consequently for mortgage purposes it can only I e valued at about 
Bs. 60 an acre, tbc value of undeveloped coffee land. Further the life of 
a coffee plantation is limited unless carefully looked after and the older 
it is the shorter will its future useful life probably be. 

115. The coffee-planting industry however offers an admirable field 
for co-operative marketing. It is a compact area. The coffee goes by 
one or two routes to a distant market and we recommend that those 
interested in it should study the results obtained by co-operative 
marketing of agricultural and horticultural produce in the United 
States and Canada. Such a society must however be strongly capita¬ 
lised for it cannot borrow on mortgage but only on its share capital 
and reputation and produce in its custody, that is to say, in godowns of 
which the sooiety holds the key. It can lend primarily on produce in 
its custody and on hypothecation of crops to a moderate degree with its 
share capital and funds borrowed on that security. Its business would 
be essentially and entirely short-term loans on the hypothecation of 
crops until the harvest and on the produce banded over to the society 
until sale. It should, in addition to granting loans and grading and 
providing facilities for selling the crop, inspect tho estates, procure 
goods for members on indent and inform them of all developments in 
the cultivation and marketing of coffee. It might also in time when it 
has adequate capital and has established sound management set up its 
own plant for ouring and put the members’ produce after grading 
direct on to the market in bulk. 

116. There is such a society in existence but it has so far onlv 
advanced loans and is trying to recover them; the by-laws have been 
revised and it is hoped that the members will realize the practicability 
of the solieme and make it a success. It should be possible for such a 
society to obtain produce loans from the Imperial or other bank 
whenever it finds it necessary to put itself in funds. 

117. The question of linking the Co-operative Central Bank in Coorg 
with an Apex Bank in another province or with the Imperial or other 
commercial bank in order to obtain accommodation when oooasion 
demands on the securities they hold is another which has beeD placed 
before us. There are numerous instances of the Apex Bank of one 
province borrowing from that of another but we know of no ease in 
which one has obtained a cash oredit from another and such an 
arrangement presents obvious difficulties and we do uot consider it 
practicable for the bank at Coorg to roly on one in a distant place— 
Madras or Bombay at the uenrest—for its fluid resources 

118. We recommend that the Co-operative Central Bank in Coorg 
should open current accouuts for its members and also a Savings Baui 
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account aud should hold fluid resources accordingly. It holds its fluid 
resource in the Post Office Savings Bank at present, but it cannot draw 
on this in large amounts at short notioe and it is consequently not a 
suitable form in which to keep a fluid resource. Short of keeping 
much cash idle in its safe, however, thero is now no alternative. Wc 
recommend therefore that it be permitted to open a personal deposit 
account with the treasury from which it should be permitted to borrow 
on depositing Government paper as security. Whenover it is possible 
to arrange to get money at abort notice to meet demands for withdrawal, 
all other co-operative credit societies should provide for savings 
deposits. 

119. The other directions in which Government help is desirable 
for co-operative societies is in the continuance of tbe exemption from 
income-tax ; the permission to remit funds by remittance transfer 
receipts at par is very necessary in Coorg but tlio limit of a minimum 
of Bs 150 in each remittance should be abolished and it should be 
open to societies to make bona fide remittances by post office money 
order at half tbe ordinary rates. 

CHAPTER XII. 

Acts for Protection of Agrililtukist. 

120. We do not consider that any further restriction to the aliena¬ 
tion of land is desirable and we have aheadv fully discussed the 
existing restrictions. 

121. Tho Usuiious Loans Act is used. We have however made 
certain recommendations which may render it more easy to reoover 
money from borrowers. To prevent advantage bedng taken of this too 
fully by the lenders we consider that the Usurious Loans Act should 
be much more fully and freely used. 

122. The Insolvency Act is in use but wc have received no repre¬ 
sentation in regard to it. The record of ri-bts is satisfactory aud hero 
again we have received no complaint. 

123. The legal obstacles against the rtalizatiou of just claims by 
money-lenders are in the laud tenure and the problem has been fully 
dealt with elsewhere. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Indigenous Banks and Bankers. 

124. Thero are no indigenous banks or bankers in Coorg. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

Money-lenders. 

125. The only money-lendi rs in Coorg are tho local merchants, 
ryots, co-operative societies and tbe Government. Tbe matters are 
discussed in otter chapters arid there is no necessity to repeat them 
here. Thero are no professional money-lenders whose primary business 
is the lending of money. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Banxing. 

126. In the absence of anj bank or bankers except the Co-operative 
Central Bank it is unnecessary to discuss Banking law. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

Investment Habit and Attraction ok Capital. 

127. The institutions in existence in Coorg to encourage the invest* 
mont habit are — 

(1) Post Office Savings Bank. 

■ (2) Postal cash certificates. 

(3) The Co-operative Central Bank. 

(4) Co-operative credit societies. 

The last two at present only receive fixed deposits and only the 
educated middle classes resort to those institutions. 

128. We have recommended that the co-operative central banks 
and other societies should open savings bank accounts. They should 
do all they can to induoo members to deposit their surpius cash in those 
societies. Monthly reonrring deposits are also suitable for vago- 
earners and should he encouraged particularly among urban societies. 

There are no facilities for current aeoounts for members and we 
recommend that the central bank should open current accounts and 
encourage the use of cheques and we have rooommended that a branch 
bank should ba opeuel at Virajpet. Those will again stimulate the 
development of a banking habit. 

No fiifther stops appear practicable. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Summary of Recommendations. 


In the preceding chapters wo have made the following recom¬ 
mendations : — 


I'ARiQUAPllB 


1. There is scope for supplementary irriga¬ 

tion by wells for which loans may be 
granted .. . . .. .. 61 

2. Godowns should be organized at suitable 

ceutres .. .. .. ..51,79,109 

3. Godowns should bo rat-proof but as 

cheap as possible . - .. .. 79 

4. They should be constructed by their own 

oapital or by a loan from the Govern¬ 
ment .. . . . . . . . . 79 

5. Godowns should be run by oompetent 

managers under oo-operative organiza¬ 
tion .. .. .. .. .. 79, 108 
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6. Government should lend one officer to 

run them if necessary .. .. 108 

7. Godown sooieties should give advance on 

produce .. . 79 

8. Sale from god owns should at first be by 

private oontraot but grading and sale 

in bulk should be aimed at . . . . 79 

9. Godowns should be financed by the 


Central Bank .. . . . . . . 80 

10. The marketing of perishable goods such 
a9 oranges should be by co-operative 
society on the sj’stom developed iu 
California .. .. .. .. 81 


11. Communications require improvement .. 82 

12. The possibility of constructing elec- 

trio tram lines for goods and 
passengers connecting with light 
railways should be examined . . 82 

13. A bank or branch bank ghonld be 

established at Virajpet ., . . 59, 87, 91 

14. The use of standard woights and 

measures should be insisted on .. 88 

15. There should be a staff to inspect weights 

and measures and arrange for prose¬ 
cutions for offenocs. 88 

16. The treasury should cash cheques .. yi 

17. Mortgage loans on jauama lands should 

be granted for all usoftil purposes . . 99, 111 

18. Efforts should be made to reduce 

expenditure on ceremonies . . .. 103 

19. A fuller business training should bo 

provided for co-operative workers . . 52, 107 

2ti>. Junior officers should be sent to one of 

the Madras institutes for training .. 107 

21. A keener interest in the villages should 

be awakened in co-operative societies. 52, 107 

22. Primary oo-operative societies should 

have general meetings frequently .. 107 

23. The co-operative organization should bo 

used as an advertising medium for 
agricultural improvements . . .. 107 

24 Efforts should be made to institute a 

land mortgage bank . . .. . . 109 

25. It should not be necessary to get the 
Commissioner’s sanction in advance for 
mortgage of jamma lands to co-opera¬ 
tive societies in each case . . ., 111 

20. Lands should be saleable in execution of 

money decrees . . .. . . Ill 

27. The Commissioner’s sanction should be 
obtained before any land is sold 


111 
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28. Co-operative societies must be at liberty 

to sell all mortgaged lands in tbe open 

market.. •. .. .. .. 53 

29. Jamma land sold to another jamma holder 

should retain its jamma privileges .. Ill 

30. It is not necessary that relations should 

be given first refusal of jamma lands 

brought for sale .. .. . . 53 

31. Government should purchase debentures 

in the land mortgage bank up to 
Es 50,000 pari passu with the public. 112 

32. Trust funds should be invested in co¬ 

operative^ land mortgage and central 

banks. 113 

33. Local investigations for the land mort¬ 

gage bank should be made into the 
title to alienability and value of land 
by a local Governmont offioer .. 113 

34. In the initial stages no charge should be 

made for this officer’s services .. 113 

35. The successful co-operative marketing 

of agricultural produce in America 
should be studied . . .. .. 115 

30. Tho co-operative marketing of coffee 

for the smaller planters should be 
attempted . . . . .. . . 115 

37. Such a society should be strongly 

oapitalised . . .. . . , , 115 

38. It should have its own godown . . H 5 

39. It should lend on crops hypothecated and 

stored in its godown , . . . . 115 

40. It should grade produce and guarantee 

quality .. 115 

41. It should supply planters’ requisites and 

inspect all estates .. . .. H 5 

42. It might undertake ouring and joint sale 

in bulk . H 5 

43. The co-operative central bank should 

open current accounts for members .. 118, 128 

44. The central bank should keep savings 

bank accounts for its members ., 118 

45. Urban co-operative societies should pro¬ 

vide for reourring deposits of members. 128 

46. The central bank should have a personal 

deposit in the treasury It should be 
permitted to borrow from the treasury 
on Government paper for fluid 
resources _ ., . ] lg 

47. Rural societies should where practicable 

have savings bank deposits for 

members .. .. ng 

c.—5 
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Pabaobaphi. 


48. Exemptions from income-tax should be 

continued .. . . .. •. 119 

49. The limit to the amounts wliioh can be 

remitted by remittance transfer 
receipts should be removed .. .. 119 

50. Co-operative societies should remit by 

money order through post offices at 
half-rates .. . . . . . . 119 

51. Fuller use shonld be made of the Usuri¬ 

ous Loans Act .. .. .. 121 


Finally we wish to record our obligation to the members of the 
public who have taken much trouble to place their information and 
experience at our disposal. We are indebted for much asaiBtanoe to 
the Commissioner of Coorg and his official staff and wo must express 
our appreciation of the services of the Secretary, Rao Bahadur 
C. J. Paul, and of the clerical staff. 


5/A Aprtl 1930. 

H. M. HOOD, 


Chairman. 

11/A Apiil 1930. 

K. N. SUBBARAYA. 

11/A April 1930. 

K. APPAYYA. 

16/A April 1930. 

P. J. THOMAS * 

19/A April 1930. 

B. MUNISWAMI NAYUDU. 


Subject to note—Tjde page 38. 
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DIX. 


indebtedness of nineteen villages in Coorg. 



Building of houses. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTE BY Mr. P. J. THOMAS. 

Short-term credit is the prime requisite for the ooffee planter, and 
this, in the circumstances of Coorg, must be raised on the seonrity of 
orops. At present, the smaller coffee planters either borrow money at 
high rates of interest from money-lending merchants in Meroara or 
Siddhapnr, or take crop advanoes from the coast firms on more favour¬ 
able terms. The latter apparently works out to the greater advantage 
of the planters, but both have their disadvantages, and those have been 
detailed in Chapter VII. The only effective remedy is to strengthen 
the Planters’ Co-operative Society at Meroara and bring the prodnoe 
of the smaller estates gradually under its control. It mast have 
sufficient capital to lend to its members for the annual cultivation 
expenses and suoh loans must be given on hypothecation of crops. 
Ample godown facilities must be provided for storing the produce and 
curing and grading must be undertaken under the sooietv’a care. The 
produce must then be marketed in bulk either in India or outside. 

The Planters’ Sooiety now in existence has neither tho oapital nor 
the skill to carry on suoh operations, aud uuless Government gives it 
active support, it is not likely to make a start. I would therefore 
suggest that Government may lend to the society ouongh money to 
purchase a ouring plant and to construct godowns and that an expert 
be appointed by Government to help the society in preparing and 
marketing coffee. 

It is not onough to say (see paragraph 115) that the society must be 
'strongly capitalizedwe must Bhow how it could raise its fands. 
A certain amount will come from share capital and that may be supple¬ 
mented by loans from the central bank, to which it Jb entitled. With 
proper warehousing facilities, it will not be difficult to oreate a 
negotiable paper which will be acceptable to commercial banks. Such 
paper is like trade bills and could bo re-discounted with the central 
hank and/or commercial hanks, But all this will not be ample for 
meeting the demand of tho coffee planters for crop loans. For this, 
another source must be found. In the United States, the banks 
affiliated to the Federal Reserve system accept the notes, drafts and 
bills of exchange issued or drawn for agricultural purposes, and get 
them discounted with the Federal Reserve Banks. In the circum¬ 
stances of ludia, suoh paper may not bo ordinarily discountable, but 
when it is issued by a member of a oo-operative marketing society, to 
which be is bound to deliver his produce, and when that society and 
the central bank accept tho paper, it ought to become negotiable with 
a commercial bank. At any rate, when the reserve bank oomes to be 
founded, it (or a branch thereof) will be in position to re-disoonnt such 
paper, and the commercial banks arc then bound to take up tho 
business. 

24 th April 1930. 


P. J. THOMAS. 








QUESTIONNAIRE ISSUED BY THE COORG SUB-COM¬ 
MITTEE OF THE MADRAS PROVINCIAL BANKING 
ENQUIRY COMMITTEE. 

(The following memorandum is piddished in order to assist 
witnesses in the preparation of their evidence. It is not to be 
regarded as exhaustive, nor is if desired that each witness should 
necessarily attempt to deal with all the questions raised): — 

/.—A (/rirnltuitil credit mid credit facilities for small industries. 

1. Describe the present system by which the agriculturist in 
your district or province obtains finance 

(«) for expenses during cultivation, 

(h) lor capital and permanent improvements, and 
(r) for other special needs, e.g., failure of monsoon, for 
land revenue, etc. 

What are the rates of interest charged in your district or pro¬ 
vince in respect of advances, the period for which loans are taken, 
the nature of the security given and accepted (e.g., standing 
crops, etc..), and other conditions attaching to the grant of such 
loans!” 1 

Describe the part played in agricultural finance by Govern¬ 
ment, the Imperial Bank of India, the Joint Stock Banks, Co¬ 
operative Banks, the Indigenous Banks and Bankers, professional 
money-lenders, merchants and dealers, and other organizations 
giving credit (e.g., companies trading in fertilizers, etc.). 

Can you give an estimate of tire total amount of capital re¬ 
quired for the various purposes stated above for your district or 
province ? 

State defects, if any, in the present system and the reasons for 
the existence of such defects Do you suggest any remedies? 

Ts them co-ordination among the various credit agencies in¬ 
cluding Government, and is there scope for improvement in that 
direction ? 

2. Describe the present method of marketing principal crops in 
your district or province. 

What in your opinion are the possibilities of forming pools and 
of co-operative effort generally in marketing produce? 

Describe the credit facilities required for the financing of pro¬ 
ducts during marketing and the facilities actually existing. 

In regard to such facilities is there any special difference as 
between internal trade and foreign trade? 

What, is the part played by the different classes of banks 
and bankers and merchants and dealers during the process of 
marketing? 


C—B 
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What are the existing facilities available to the public, includ¬ 
ing banks and bankers, for internal remittance P 

State any defects in the existing system and any suggestions 
for improvement ? 

Describe the part played by negotiable instruments in the 
internal trade of the province. 

Have you any suggestions to make for the more extensive use 
of bills (e.g., by reduction of duty on bills)? 

What are the different classes of hundis current in your part 
of the country? What are the peculiarities of each? Please give 
sample wording. 

Have you any suggestions for the amendment of the Negotiable 
Instruments Act by which file public and the hankers handling 
hundis might be better protected or benefited? 

Are hundis emanating from your locality discounted in your 
local centre or are they sent to a provincial centre and discounted 
there, or are they held by middlemen, merchants or commission 
agents? 

What different kinds of instruments of ownership of goods and 
produce (e.g., laihvuv receipts) and documents are employed for 
raising money during the process of marketing? 

Are any difficulties experienced in (lie use of these instruments 
and have you any suggestions to make with a view to iamoving 
those difficulties? 

What in your opinion are the possibilities of operating licensed 
warehouses in India either on the lines of the system which exists 
in the Ignited States of America or otherwise? 

Do you think there is any need foi Government assistance in 
the matter? 

3. In your district what is (be value of land per acre for 
different kinds of crops? 

W T hat are the factors affecting such value? In your reply, 
please distinguish between 

(u) value of land in Government auction for non-payment 
of revenue, 

(b) value ol land in the event of sale by court decree, 

(c) value of land in purchase bv private negotiation. 

4. Is there any legal impediment to mortgage of land and 
agricultural holdings in your province? Are there any land 
mortgage banks or agricultural banks in your province or any other 
banks for the provision of long-term credit? 

State what you know of their method of work and of raising 
capital. 
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If no such institution exists in the province, suggest the lines 
on which such institutions could be established and worked to the 
advantage of the landholders and tenants of your province. 

Do you suggest any measures for 

(a) improvement m the record of rights and title of owner¬ 
ship so as to simplify reference, and to avoid possibilities of dis¬ 
putes and counter-claims by parties other than those who are the 
clients of the Bank, 

(/;) simplification of the process of foreclosure and sale by the 
Mortgage Bank in the event of non-payment, 

(e) redrn tiou of costs of reference to the record of rights and 
of registration of records and of the process at law so as to reduce 
the burden on the good constituents of the Bank in lespect of charges 
incurred on account of" defaulters? 

Should the wmking capital of the proposed Moitgage Bank be 
derived largely horn 

(a) deposits, 

(b) funds from cential institutions, or 
(r) debenture bonds:' 

Should debenture bonds tally any Government guarantee either 
for principal or interest or foi both? 

If so, what measures would you suggest to secuie Government 
against unnecessary loss? 

On wluit terms should agricultural Mortgage Banks raise 
monies under each of the abovementioned heads, with or without 
Government guarantee, arid on what teims should they lend out 
money so as to cover their expenses!' 

Please state any othei suggestion.-, foi the adequate provision 
of long-term i red it against sound security. 

5. In order to devise measures lor the increase of credit 
facilities to the agricultural classes it is necessary to reach an 
estimate as accurate as possible of the existing indebtedness of 
these classes. 

Do you know of any such estimate for a village or a district 
in your pi mince, or tor the whole province? 

In what maunei can such an estimate be obtained with reason¬ 
able accuracy? 

In such an estimate please distinguish between— 

(«) the amount of debt with land as security which is iu 
the Iona of a registered mortgage, 

(b) the amount of debt which is concealed in the form of a 
judicial sale to circumvent the provisions of Acts such as the 
Deccan Agriculturists Relief Act, 

(c) the amount of debt which is incurred against any other 
assets, such as the village house, ornaments, ploughs and other 
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agricultural implements, crops ami produce, or debt which is 
given on the general security of all the assets without a specific 
pledge. 

Please state wherever possible the purposes for which the 
debt was incurred, such as 

(a) the payment of earlier debis, 

tb) marriage and ofher social occasions, 

(c) famine and other kinds of distress, 

(d) payment of laud revenue, 

(c) growth of the debt by compound interest, interest not 
having been paid, 

(/) seeds and manure, 

(y) improved agricultural implements, 

(//) sinking of wells and agricultural improvements, 

(<) education of children. 

Please indicate also to whom this debt is lartrelv due aud 
whether the creditors aie government, Hanks, Co-operative 
Societies, or indigenous bankets and professional money-lenders. 

State wliat you know of the rates of interest charged, the 
methods used for calculating it and for enforcing the payment of 
the debt. 

Do you think a large number of people who are efficient tanners, 
are beinir tinned into tenants tor a period, or tenants at will 
through the process of the enioi cement of the old debts and the 
lauded property passing on into the hands of creditors!’' 

If this process is going on, does it take away from the actual 
cultivator the incentive to produce more and in an efficient and 
better manner? 

0. (iive some idea of the number of small subsidiary industries 
allied or supplemental to agriculture existing in your province, 
such as rice milling, dairy farming, gur making, garden produce, 
cotton ginneries, sugar refineries, hand spinning, etc. 

Can you suggest methods by which any such industries could 
be encouraged and by which the producer might be enabled to get 
a better return for his produce? 

Can you suggest any enterprises which may give employment 
to the farmer during seasons when he cannot muke full use of his 
time on his farm and thus enable him to supplement bis income 
aud to raise his standard of living? 

What would be the best method of securing working capital 
for such enterprises ? 

What financial machinery do you suggest for this purpose? 

6-A. Give some idea of small industries other than those men¬ 
tioned above of which you have personal knowledge, e.g., hand- 
loom weaving, fishery, metal, etc., industries. 
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To what extent does your reply to question G above apply to 
these industries? 

7. State what you know of the relations that exist l>etween the 
Co-operative banks and the other bunks in the country, namely, 
the Imperial Bunk ot India, the Joint Stock bunks and the indi¬ 
genous banks. 

Describe any existing difficulties in the matter of finance in 
the case of co-operative societies both in regard to short and long¬ 
term capital. 

Can you give an estimate of the amount of extra capital re¬ 
quired for financing co-operative movement in your district or 
province ? 

Is there any competition in your district or province between 
the Co-operative banks and Joint Stock banks? 

If so, to what extent and in what direction? 

Have you any views regarding the possibility and desirability 
of granting financial concessions in order fo stimulate the growth 
of the (^-operative movement (e.g., by extension of special exemp¬ 
tion from income-tax to genuine co-operative societies, inclusion 
ot debentures issued by Provincial Co-operative banks in the list 
of trustee securities, etc). 

//.—/ndtycnoHx hanlana. 

(AW.— By indigenous banking is meant all banks and bankers 
other than the Imperial Bank of India, the Exchange banks, Joint 
Stock banks and Co-operative banks. If includes any individual 
or private firm receiving deposits and dealing in hundis or lend¬ 
ing money.) 

1. State what you know of the functions of the indigenous 
bank or banker in youy district or province, enumerating all kinds 
oT business the bank or banker transacts? 

2. How and to what extent does an indigenous bank or banker 
in your district or province assist in financing agriculture, trade 
and industry? 

d. State what you know of the organization of the indigenous 
banking system in your district or province with regard to— 

(«) the amount of capital invested, 

(&) the volume of their business, 

(c) their expenses, and 

( d ) the relations between one indigenous bank and another 
and between indigenous banks and other banks in the 
country, viz., the Imperial Bank of India, the Joint 
Stock hanks and the Co-operative banks. 

4. State what you know of the various forms of hundis and 
other credit instruments used by the indigenous banks and bankers 
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and the extent of their use. Give sample copies of any of the 
hundis, promissory notes, deposit receipts, etc., used in your 
locality. 

o. State what you know of the indigenous bankers’ methods 
of granting loans and allowing cash credits and the terms und 
nature of these loans niid cash credits. 

- What ava the means by which the indigenous banks and bankers 
provide themselves with funds to meet their demunds? 

What are the rates of interest allowed on various kinds of 
deposits received by them? 

0. What are the rates of interest either in money or in kind 
which the agricultural community has to pay at present to the 
indigenous banker? 

In what manner do you suggest these rates could be brought 
down by better organization? 

Would (be reduction of such rates confer great benefit on the 
agricultural community and increase its resources thereby leading 
eithei to an improvement in the standard of living or enabling 
them to spend more on agricultural improvements, better agricul¬ 
tural implements, etc.? 

7. Is theie a prejudice in your locality agaiust the indigenous 
bankers ? 

Are these bankers sufficiently protected in law? 

Is there any legal or other facility which can be extended to 
them? 

Are the dealings of this class of bankers with their clientele 
conducted on sound lines? 

If not, indicate the existing defects, making suggestions for 
remedying them. 

8. Would you suggest any means of making this class of 
bankers more serviceable to the community? 

Could you suggest any means by which the indigenous banking 
system in India could be improved and consolidated? 

Do you recommend any special facilities to be given to this 
class for this purpose? 

What do you think would be the attitude of the indigenous bank¬ 
ing community towards the introduction of any measures for regu¬ 
lating their operations and for giving publicity to the same? 

9. After making allowance for the legal expenses, manage¬ 
ment charges, losses through default and losses through foreclosure, 
can you give an idea of the uet return to the indigenous banks and 
bankers on their capital? 

10. Please state whether -the indigenous banks and bunkers are 
able to meet all demands for accommodation or whether they are 
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obliged to lefuse any either on acconnt of the unacceptable nature 
of the security offered or owing to insufficiency of their working 
capital? 

11. How in your opinion should the indigenous banking system 
be linked with the central money market and provincial capitals? 

Would you suggest the establishment of a branch of a Joint 
Stock Bank, or a branch of a Cential Reserve Bank, or a local 
bank with local directorate, in each district with which the indi¬ 
genous banking system may be connected? 

In wliat manner could such a hank inspire the confidence of 
the indigenous bankers and be able to utilize the local knowledge 
and experience of the latter? 

How is the competition of such a bank with the indigenous 
bankers to be avoided? 

12. Do you think there is a large amount of money in the dis¬ 
tricts ill the bands of indigenous bankers which does not find 
employment throughout the year? 

Do you think that owing to this cause any large amount of 
money is flowing to the provincial capital eithei for long or for 
short periods? 

Do you think any kind of improvement in flip organization of 
lending or borrowing can be made by which these funds instead 
of flowing to the provincial capitals would find remunerative 
employment in the districts and thereby benefit the districts? 

111.—Investment htihit and attraction of capital. 

1. What are the existing banking resources in the province? 

Can you state the amount of additional capital, if any, required? 

What are the means or institutions in existence tor encouraging 
savings and investment habit? 

Are the public provided with full facilities for the invest¬ 
ment of their savings? 

Can the existing facilities be improved in any way or extended 
in the smaller interior places? 

Can you give any useful information in regard to the habits of 
the people of India to invest in silver and gold? 

2. Are Postal Cash Certificates popular in your district or 
province and can any steps be taken to increase their popularity? 

Do present interest rates of Cash Certificates require revision 
and do existing terms of issue in any way need change? 

Do Savings Banks afford all possible facilities to the public? 

What classes of population resort to such forms of investment? 

Can anything be done to attract other classes? 
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Have you anything to say regarding the alleged competition 
of Government with banking institutions and bankers in regard 
to deposits by their attractive rates on Postal Cash Certificates and 
Treasury Bills? 

3. State the existing facilities for purchase and sale of Govern¬ 
ment securities afforded by Government, the Imperial Bank of 
India and other banks. Are you in favour of granting any special 
facilities to the small agriculturists and the small investors of the 
country to take up some form of Government security? If so, state 
what special facilities you recommend? 

State the existing facilities for purchase and sale of securities 
other than Government securities, afforded by the various financial 
agencies. 

Can yon indicate clearly the habits of various groups of people 
in your district or province with reference to monies which come 
into their hands by sale of produce or through anv other cause? 
Where do they keep this money and for what purposes and in what 
manner, do they use it. 

Do the farmers lend to fellow agriculturists and on what terms? 
How do they invest surplus money in a prosperous year? Give 
any information you can regarding the amount, growth and distri¬ 
bution of capital among the indigenous population. 

4. State what you know about the gjowth of cheque-habit. 

What has been the effect of the abolition of stamp duty on 

cheques? 

What classes of population use cheques? Have you any sug¬ 
gestions to make for further promoting the cheque-habit (ffj-, 
payment of Government servants and Bank employees above 
Hs. 100 by cheques)? 

Have you any suggestions to make regarding the use of verna¬ 
cular scripts in banking? 

5. Do you support the view that the hanking and investment 
habit in India is of very slow growth ? 

If so, to what causes do you attribute it? 

Have you any suggestions to make regarding the various possible 
means of educating the people of the country to invest their savings 
in productive undertakings (c.r/., propaganda by Government in 
regard to Government loans for capital expenditure, etc.)? 

As far as you know, what lias been the result of the opening 
of new branches in recent years by the Imperial Bunk of India? 
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Questions issued by the Coorg Sub-Committee to be answered by 

the Par path igars in surveying indebtedness of a village. 

1. Village Name 

Population 

2. Cultivation Tenures Area under each 

3. Approximate cultivation expenses— 

If available take Settlement Ileport and give up-to-date figures 
under each item for paddy. 

4. What is the channel of marketing and how is the marketing 
financed ? 

5. Wh at are the agencies existing in the village for financing 
agriculturists? 

0. State in respect of each of the above— 

(a) what securities are offered and accepted; 

(b) what interest is charged, and penalty, if any; and 

(c) other terms, if any. 

7. Classify the total indebtedness of the village under the 
different headings specified in the form attached. 

8. The savings of the village; bow are they invested? Classify 
them under— 

i. Ornaments; 

ii. Co-operative societies; 

iii. Post Office Savings Pauks; and 

iv. Other investments. 


c—o 




MADRAS PROVINCIAL BANKING 
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WHITTEN AND ORAL EVIDENCE 


Written evidence of Rao Bahadur K. M. CHENGAPPA, B.A, 
Assistant Commissioner and Distriot Magistrate of Coorg, 

Mercara. 


/.—Agrindhtrnl credit find credit facilities ft.r snwll industries. 

1. Agriculturists of Coorg obtain finance for (a) expenses during culti- " 
vution, (ft) for capital and permanent improvements, and (c) for other 
special needs, from (I' Government, (2) co-operative societies, and (3) ]no¬ 
tes,sional money-lenders. The assistance from Government is in the grant, 
of takavi loans. Loans under the Land Improvement Loans Act are 
granted for effecting improvements to lands as defined in section 4 of the 
Act, and loans under the Agriculturists Loans Act arc granted for— 

(i) purchase of seed, cattle, manure or fodder for cattle; 

(ii) repairing or rebuilding dewelling houses, ont-honse, and cattle sheds 
destroyed b.v hie or flood; 

(Hi) relief of distress caused by agricultural losses arising out ol special 
causes; 

(if) erection of sugarcane mills and .similar appliances for dealing 
with raw agricultural produce; 

(v) building of houses by cultivators in tracts newly made available 
for occupation and cultivation ; 

(ni) acquisition of land for house-sites and for building houses thereon 
in villages declared b.v the Commissioner to Ire congested; and 

(vii) planting of coffee and coconut. 

Till last year the interest on loans was at 6i per cent per annum, 
but the rate has since been raised to 7} per cent per annum. The Commis¬ 
sioner has however got discretion to grant loans at a lower rate of interest 
than "J per cent or without interest in the ease of loans for the relief of 
distress. 

The date of the repayment of the first instalment of the loan under the 
Land Improvement Loans Act is, under the rules, less than 12 months and 
not more than 30 months from the date of the actual advance of the loan. 
The granting authority has discretion to fix the period of repayments. 
But the period so fixed should not exceed— 

(1) for the construction and repairs of wells and tanks—30 years; 

(2) for other purposes— 

(i) if the loan does not exceed Efe. 500—10 years; 

(it) if the loan exceeds Rs. 500 but does not exceed Rs. 1.000—15 
years; and 

(itt) if the amount exceeds Rs. 1,000—20 yearn. 
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The date of the repayment of the first instalment of the loan under 
the Agriculturists Loans Act is not less than 12 months from the date of 
the payment of the loan. The period of repayment in this case also is left 
to the discretion of the granting authority. But the period so fixed should 
not exceed— 

(1) for the purchase of seeds ordinarily—1 year: 

(2) for the purchase of seeds which cannot yield a return in a shorter 
period-—€ years j 

(3) for the relief of distress—3 years; and 

(4) for any other purpose —10 years. 

Immovable properties are generally taken as security for loans. In the 
event of there being no immovable properties to be taken as security, per¬ 
sonal security is taken. If the personal security is found insufficient, 
period—6 years; 

The help which is being given by the Government in the matter of 
takavi loans is considerable. Tne total amount advanced to cultivators 
during 1927-28 under both Acts nggvegated Its. 39,820 against Rs. 60,765 
in the preceding year. This together with the outstanding balance of 
Rs. 1,95,073 at the beginning of the year brought the gross total outstand¬ 
ing to Rs. 2,34,893. The sum advanced under the Land Improvement 
Loans Act was Rs. 19,685 distributed among 156 ryots in sums ranging 
from Rs. 30 to Rs. 500. The amount of advances under the other Act 
was Rs. 20,135. The number of ryots who were given loans under this 
(A.L.) Act was 323 and the sums distributed ranged from Rs. 30 to Rs. 400. 
As already stated these figures pertain to the year 1927-28. The figures 
for 1928-29 are not yet available. It cannot be said that all the applicants 
rejected for want of adequate security, and some for want of funds. But 
whenever a large number of deserving applicants do not get loans for 
want of funds, Government generally apply for additional funds with n 
view to meet the requirements of the deserving applicants. In any case, 
Rs. 50,000 per annum under both the Acts would be sufficient to meet the 
demand. 

The co-operative societies also assist the agriculturists a groat dea'. 
The co-operative movement has done great service in keeping off the pro¬ 
fessional money-lenders. The movement has steadily expanded and there 
are (according to the report for the year ending 30th June 1928) 218 
societies with 12,000 members. These societies have— 


Paid-up share capital 

Deposits from individuals and societies 

Reserve Fund . 

Working capital . 


2,50,033 

63,539 

1.84,308 

6,19.549 


These figures bear sufficient testimony to the good work which is being 
done by the co-operative societies. The most important item in the co¬ 
operative movement is the establishment of the Central Bank some years 
ago. At present 194 societies and 59 individuals are members of the 
Central Bank. The paid-up share capital of the bank is Rs. 17,190 and 
deposits from, members and others amount to Rs. 1,58,661. But the 
Central Bank appears to be working with some disadvantages. It had to 
refuse deposits in many cases as it had a large balance on hand. The new 
deposits received by the bank were only for the period of a year and there¬ 
fore it is not possible For the bank to finance the member societies with 
long-term loans. As the Central Bank has, on the whole, short-time 
deposits, It usually allows 3 or 4 annual instalments, while the societies 
want longer periods for repayment, as they grant in most cases 5 annual 
instalments to their members. There is a tendency on the part of the 
public to prefer short-time deposits apparently due to an absence of suffi¬ 
cient confidence in the stability and management of the bank. The public 
will have to be educated to choose long-term deposits which will be of 
immense advantage to the member societies and their individual members. 
The Central Bank used to pay interest on deposits at per cent. But 
now it has reduced the rate of interest to 5 per cent. Yet deposits on 6f 
per cent amount to Rs. 84,315 afld those on 5 per oent Rs. 78,013. The 
Central Bank however did not find it difficult to repay deposits when they 
fell due. The Central Bank deposits its funds not required by member 
societies or individuals in the Madras Central Urban Bank and in the 
Bank of Mysore. The deposit made by the bank in the former is Ha. 6,777 
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and this bears interest at 4 per cent per annum. The amount deposited 
in the Bank of Mysore is Bs. 10,000. This bears interest at 5 per cent 
per annum, The working capital of the Central Bank is Rs. 1,81,662 and 
the net profit for 1927-28 is Rs. 2,678. The profit is doubtless due to the 
high rate of interest charged by the bank, which is 8i per cent. It is 
only natural that the affiliated societies should consider this rate to be too 
high. But the Central Bank cannot apparently reduce the interest, so 
long as it has to pay interest at the rate of 6i per cent on some of its 
deposits. But there is no doubt that it will be able to reduce the rate 
of interest, when the deposits carrying 6i per cent interest are reduced, if 
not altogether eliminated, and when the public make it a point to make 
long-term deposits as far as possible. 

Most of the societies charge an interest of 121 per cent for the loans 
granted to their members; a few societies have reduced the interest to 
10 per cent and 9§ per cent. One society has reduced it to 7i per cent. 
There is of course a desire all round to reduce the interest; but the societies 
which want to borrow from the Central Bank cannot afford to effect the 
reduction in the rate until the Central Bank can reduce its rate of interest 
on loans. This can be'attained only if a large number of moneyed people 
come forward with long-term deposits at 5 per cent interest, if not less. 
A lot of propaganda work has to be done in this direction. 

The co-operative societies*rules of 1914 provide that Government can 
advance to co-operative societies, the maximum loan payable to any society 
being Rs. 2,000. According to the report already referred to, the loans 
from Government amount to Rs. 6,525 in all. These advances are free of 
interest for three years after the date of registration, and after the expiry 
of that period will bear interest at 4 per cent per annum. 

Loans are generally granted by the societies on the security of immov¬ 
able properties. Sagu tenure lands are taken as security without any 
restriction. But it is not so in the case of the privileged tenure lands (i.e., 
jama, unibli and jaghir lands). But under the Revenue Rule 210, the Com¬ 
missioner is authorized to sanction the mortgage of the privileged tenure 
lands as security for loans advanced by co-operative societies for purposes 
i or which advances might have been made under the Land Improvement 
Loans Act or the Agriculturists Loans Act. 

I now come to the professional money-lenders. The professional money¬ 
lenders in South C'oorg consist of Mappillas and other castes. In North 
Coorg, this trade is done by all classes of people. It is, however, a wel¬ 
come sign that the ryots have now begun to fight shy of the usurious 
money-lenders. The popularity of the takavi loans and the co-operative 
movement has curbed the activities of the money-lenders. Another factor 
which has contributed to the steady elimination of the Mappillas is the orga¬ 
nization of a number of grain banks in several villages. The movement 
originated in 1914-15 and took about 5 years to become popular. By 1919- 
20 the movement took deep root. There are now 58 societies with a total 
membership of 3,014. The total value of the grain capital at Rs. 3 per 
batti of paddy is 11s. 33,604. But as already stated, all applicants cannot 
get tnkavi loans; and all the needy ryots cannot secure loans from the 
co-operative societies for some reason or other. Moreover, takavi loans 
and loans from the co-operative societies ou the security of the privileged 
tenure lands are not granted for the purpose of repaying old debts or for 
domestic necessities such as marriages, etc. It is therefore' natural that 
such people should find their way to the money-lenders. Such money¬ 
lenders are found in almost all the towns of Coorg. These money-lenders 
charge a high rate of interest. It varies from 6 per cent to 50 per cent. 
Cases of even higher rate of interest are not rare. Loans are given by 
these men on pro-notes, money bonds, mortgage bonds and on mortgage of 
crops, in some cases, lands are taken on Tease. It is only in some eases 
that movables are pawned. 

The needy coffee planters obtain financial assistance from the coffee 
merchants, such as Messrs. (1) Peirce Leslie <fc Co., (2) Aspinwall & Co., 
and (3) Volkart Brothers, etc. The agents of these firms advance money to 
the planters towards working expenditure, etc., on the mortgage of coffee 
crops. The firms are understood to charge 8 per cent to 12 per cent 
interest per annum. Some of these firms also' give manure (fertilizers, etc.) 
on credit. 
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I’lie number and extent of tlie money transaction in Coorg can He 
gauged from the following statements of documents registered in 1837 
under the Registration Act: — 

Instruments of 


mortgage of 
immovables. 

pi 

Instruments of lenas. 

(2) 

Money bonds, etc. 

(8) 

v-w- 'S* 

Number. 

Aggregate 

value. 

N umber. 

Aggregate 

value. 

RS. 


at. 


B8. 

2277 6,34,460 

78 

17,803 

7* 

90,918 


It is needless to say that a lavgc number ot tiansactious take place on 
uni egistered bonds. 

It may be said that there is co-ordination between Government and the 
co-operative societies. I do not think that it is necessary to increase the 
grant under the t&kavi loans to any appreciable extent. But it should 
lie possible to popularise the co-operative movement, so as to inciease the 
number of societies, the number of members and the working capital. If 
this be done tho necessity to approach the professional money-lenders will 
be much reduced. 

As already stated. Its. 39,820 was grunted to the ryots under the tukuw 
loans during the year 1927-28. The various co-operative societies may 
lie said to have lent put about Its. 3,24,429. The transactions which took 
place before the Sub-Registry offices may be estimated at Rs. 7,42,582. 
The transactions which did not become public may be estimated at about 
Us. 3,09,000. Thus, in all, the total transaction may lie estimated ut 
Its. 14,06,831. Probably another Rs. 6,00,000 may be required to meet the 
demand of the borrowing public for various purposes. 

2. Present method of maikeimu principal crops .—The export of paddy 
is mostly in the hands of Mappiilas They pmcha.se paddy from almost all 
the villages ot South Coorg and export them to the West Coast. Most of 
the villagers are entirely at the mercy of these Mappiilas and will liuvo to 
lie satisfied with the rate of price offered by them. Some paddy is exported 
to the Mysore Province. Very tew ot the paddv tultivuiois take tlieir 
paddy direct outside Coorg for sale. Some ryots prepare rico out of their 
paddy and sell the same at their nearest shandies. 

Not much difficulty is experienced in finding sales for the paddy giown 
in Coorg. But l think that ryots will greatly benefit if co-operutivo 
societies undertake to sell the paddy and other produce and supply the ryots 
With their requirements. 

Some ot the big coffee planters export their coffee direct to Europe. 
Otherwise, the tiade in coffee is entirely in the hands of the several firms 
already referred to. Petty traders also collect coffee from small holders and 
sell it at a profit to the coffee agents 1 do not think that any turther faci¬ 
lities are required for the sale of coffee. 

Orange gardens arc in most cases bought on contract. The contractors 
take the oranges to Mysore or Bangalore where they get bettor prices. 
Borne owners of orange gardens do not give their produce on conti act. 
They export it themselves for sale at Mysore or Bangalore. 

Cardamom is collected by petty tradeis coming from Mangalore and 
the Manjarabad side of the Mysore Province and taken away by them 
It will lie better if some co-operative societies ore established in the carda¬ 
mom growing centres, which could advance money on the security of tho 
crop anil undertake to sell it. 

X have to mention here that there are ample facilities for marketing as 
the province is stndded with roads, village communications and footpaths. 
Thore are 254 miles 1 furlong of metalled roads and 58 miles 2 furlongs of 
uninstalled roads. Besides, the Coorg District Board maintains village 
communications to a length of 73 miles 1 furlong, of which 71 furlongs are 
metalled. Borne of the forest roads and paths are also used by ryots for 
marketing their produce. 931 miles of roads, 131 miles 5 furlongs of bridle 
paths and 48 miles 2 furlongs of footpaths aro maintained by the Forest 
Department. 
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The remittance of money is done mainly through the post offices. The 
Government have permitted the Central Bank and the co-operative 
societies to transfer their funds through the sadar and the sub-treasuries. 

3, Value of land .—The value of land depends upon its position and 
the quality of the soil. Wet lands in South Coorg are more valuable than 
those in North Coorg. But even in South Coorg wet lands aie valued 
according to their quality and the competition involved in the purchase. 

The land containing loan and which is low-lying w(th abundant water 
supply is more valuable than the lands of sandy soil with water supply of 
varying proportion. In South Coorg wet lands are valued from Rs. 50 to 
Its. 500 per acre. In particular tracts, the value goes up to even Its. 1,000 
per acre. In North Coorg the value varies from Rs. 25 to Rs. 300 per 
acre. It is only in special cases that the valqp is raised to Rs. 500 pei 
acre. 

Dry lands are not very valuable in Coorg except m the Fraserpet and 
Sanivarsante Hoblis where ragi and other dry crops arc extensively culti¬ 
vated. The land value varies from Rs. 10 to Rs. 100 per acre. 

The lands intended 'for coffee, pepper and cardamom cultivation are 
valued according to the quality ot the soil and their situation. The landi 
lying within the coffee zone are always valued more than the lands lying 
outside it. In disposing of waste lands, the upset price is fixed at Rs. 2-3-0 
per acre by Government, unless it is considered that a higher pneo should 
be fixed in consideration of the fertility and position of the land. Ot 
course, to this is added the price of timber and sandalwood standing on 
the land. The upset prioe may be said to vary from Rs. 2-3-0 to Rs. 50 
per acre. 

I do not think that (a) value of land in Government auction for non¬ 
payment ot revenue, (6) value of land in the event of sale by court decree 
and (i) value of land in purchase by private negotiations vary very much. 
They are always governed, as already said, by the fertility, position and 
the value of timber and sandal standing on the land and also by competi¬ 
tion existing at the time. 

4. Mortgage of land , etc .—The alienation of the privileged tenure lands 
(i.e., puna, uinbii and jaghir lands) except under the general and special 
orders of the Chief Commissioner is pioh'ibitcd under section 45 of the 
Coorg Laud and Revenue Regulation. (By alienation is meant sale, gift, 
mortgage, lease, etc.) But permission is given by Government, as a matter 
of course, tor the subletting of lands of the privileged tenure, for not moro 
than seven jcars. The Commissioner is authorized, as already mentioned, 
to sanction the mortgage of jama, umbli or jaghir lands as security for 
loans udvanced by co-operative credit societies lor purposes for wlncli 
advances might have been made under the Land lnipiovement Loans and 
Agriculturists Loans Acts. The Commissioner may also permit the hypothe¬ 
cation tor a term not exceeding seven years of crops to be subsequently 
produced oil these lands. (No permission is required for the hypothecation 
of standing crops.) The persons who offend against these conditions are 
liable, under section 45 ot the Coorg Land and Revenue Regulation, to be 
summarily evicted from such lands, in which case possession thereof will 
be taken by Government. 

In Coorg there are about 51,371 acres of sagu wet lands, 39,842 acres 
ot jama wet lands, 3,702 acres of jaghir wet lands and about 7.602 awes 
of umbli wet lands. Thus only about half the area of net lands is b.igu, 
which is not subject to any restriction in the matter of alienation. But 
it may lie mentioned here that uceordmg to the notification No. 18, dated 
the 6th March 1914, of the Chief Commissioner, issued under the provi¬ 
sions ot section 67 (2) of the Code pf Civil Procedure, 1908, as subse¬ 
quently amended, lands, houses, other buildings and any other immovable 
property are not liable to attachment or sale in execution of decrees of 
civil courts in Coorg, with the exception of such immovable property as has 
been mortgaged or otherwise specifically pledged as security for the debt 
which is the subject-matter of the decree sought to be executed. 

These are the legal impediments to mortgage or sale of the lands and 
agricultural holdings in Coorg. These have their own advantages. But it 
should be stated that the holders of lands, particularly tho privileged 
tenure lands, find it difficult to raise loans, except from Government as 
takuvi loans, and from the co-operative societies. The privileged tenure 



holders aid, particularly, the Coorgs are opposed to the adoption of any 
measures which would work at the alienation of their privileged lands, 
which they value very highly. I also oppose any such measure as it u 
likely to make the Coorgs landless, though in the distant future. It is 
therefore desirable that any land mortgage bank which may be establish¬ 
ed should deal with only sagu lands unless it is possible to include privi¬ 
leged lands, on the distinct understanding that such lands will not be 
brought tor sale for the recovery of the hues, and that the dues will lie 
recovered by taking possession of the lands for such period as may be neces¬ 
sary. There are no land mortgage or agricultural banks in Coorg. 

(a.) I do not think that any improvement m the record of rights and 
title of ownership is needed. However, it will be an advantage if separate 
registry of lands which have been and will be partitioned is encouraged 
among the sagu ryots. The registration of lands in the name of one and 
the same pattadar, although the lands may have been partitioned, causes 
unnecessary litigation. This however cannot be done in the case of Coorgs, 
holding privileged lands, among whom partition is not recognized. 

(6) The process of foieclosure prescribed in the Transfer ot Property 
Act and in the Civil Procedure Code is indeed very elaborate and takes 
a long time. It will be better if the law on the subject is bo amended os 
to dispose of the matter summarily. Such power may perhaps be invested 
in the Commissioner. 

(r) If the process of foreclosure and sale of lands for the non-payment 
of the loan is to be continued to be vested in the civil courts as at pre¬ 
sent, perhaps, the court-fee may be reduced to a reasonable rate. I think 
that the working capital of the proposed mortgage bank should be derived 
largely from (a) deposits, (ft) funds from central institutions and (c) deben¬ 
ture bonds. In order to induce the public to come forward with their 
money, the debenture bonds should carry Government guarantee lor libth 
principal and inteiest. This can be achieved without any loss to Government. 
The lands which are taken in mortgage should be got valued by a coinjie- 
tent authority before they are taken in mortgage, and adequate steps 
taken to recover the loans which are given out. 

The bank may i ui*e money, as suggested above, at 5 per cent interest 
and lend the same at 7J per cent per annum as m the ense ol tukavi 
loans. 

5. I have not prepared any such estimate. But T know that a largo 
number of ryots in almost all the villages are indebted to the Government 
in the shape of takavi loans, to the co-operative societies and to tin; pro¬ 
fessional money-lenders. Statistics in the matter ol loans due to Govern¬ 
ment and to the co-operative societies can lie collected for any village 
within a reasonable time. But the loans due to the professional money¬ 
lenders cannot be found out with accuracy as the debtors always hesitate 
to disclose their indebtedness to the public or to the officers of Government. 

It may be said that debts are incurred for all the purposes enumerates! 
from clauses (a) to (t) except for (r) which is unknown in Coorg. An 
already stated the debt is due to the Government, to the co-operative 
societies and to the professional money-lenders. 

I have already mentioned about the rates of interest charged. In some 
cases, the exact period of the loan is not tuken into consideration at all. 
A certain rate of luterest has to lie paid, this rate varying from 10 |>or cent 
to 50 per cent or more, at the time of the harvest, whatever be the tune of 
the payment ot the loan. Interest is recovered by 6ome professional 
money-lenders in the shape of paddy or ragi. In order to conceal the high 
rate of interest, double the amount is sometimes shown as principal. 

I do not think that efficient farmers are being turned into tenants for 
a period or so. The privileged tenure lands certainly prevent this catas¬ 
trophe, It is in very rare cases that farmers become the tenants, after 
alienating their lands. 

6 A 6-A. There are ver^ few subsidiary industries allied or supple¬ 
mental to agriculture. In North Coorg there are some weavers, hut tney 
are not agriculturists. In North Coorg there is a weavers’ society. But 
it cannot be said to be very progressive. At the close of the year 1927— 
28, the membership stood at 22 and the paid-up capital at R# 478. Of 
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Rs. 1.433 worth ot yarn purchased during the year, yarn worth Re. 1,952 
including the previous year's stock was supplied to members who manu¬ 
factured cloth and sold the same at different markets. 

There is a rice mill at Gonicoppal, and another is likely to he opened 
at Samvarsante. Except tor these there is no industry in Coorg worth 
the name. 

Rioe milling can be further improved. Dairy farming, garden produce, 
hand-spinning, etc , may be taken up with advantage m Coorg. 

I do not think that there is any difficulty in getting better leturn if 
these are produced. 

Growers ot paddy have not sufficient work throughout the year. Such 
people may take up vegetable growing during their spare time. They 
should also be induced to supplement their income by opening small coffee, 
orange, pepper and cardamom gardens. Government has been encouraging 
the cultivation of cardamom and pepper by giving fiee grants of land up 

to a maximum of 3 acres to each applicant. Rjots who want to take up 

such supplemental crops, can get sufficient funds from Government as 
takavi loans, or from co-operative societies or from the pioposed land 
mortgage bank. If the co-operative societies would interest themselves 
in this direction the task would be quite easy. 

7. There is only one bank in Coorg and that is the Coorg Central 

Bank. I have already leferred to the working of this bank. 

II.—Indigenous banking. 

Theie are no indigenous banks in Coorg. 

Ill—Investment habit and attraction of capital. 

1. Now there aie the central bank, the co-operative societies and the 
Rost Office Savings Bank for encoui aging savings and investment habit. 

I may sav that, except the educated classes, tlie ijots as a whole do 
not like to invest their savings in banks. They always prefer to keep 
their savings with themselves. 

2. The Postal Cash Certificates are not very popular with the lural 
classes They can be popularised only by growth of education and pio- 
paganda work. The Savings Banks afford all possible facilities to the 
public But they often cause unnecessary inconvenience and delay in 
withdi awing their deposits Tlie delay is all the longer, when the investor 
is dead and when his heirs want to withdraw the deposit amount. 

3. As alieady stated, the rural population prefer to keep their savings 
with themselves It is only by the gradual growth of education and by 
bringing home to them the guarantee attached to the Goveinment securities, 
they could be induced to keep their savings in Goveinment securities. 
Savings are utilized in a laige number of cases foi making jewels, pur¬ 
chasing lands, building houses and educating children The farmers lend 
money in some cases to their fellow agriculturists Some recover interest 
fiom 10 per cent to 25 per cent. In some cases paddy or ragi is recovered 
townids the principal and interest The number of agriculturists in any 
single village who can be said to have any savings is very small. The 
majority of them cannot afford to save anything. 

4 Use of cheques is not very common in Coorg. It is confined to the 
planting community and to departments of Public Works, Forests, Muni¬ 
cipalities and notified areas. 

There are no branches of the Imperial Bank But some people aro 
sa.d to have deposited their money in this bank. 

5. As already stated, I think that the banking and investment habit is 
of a very slow growth. The cause for this can be said to be illiteracy and 
ignorance. It is only education and propaganda work that can remedy 
the defect. 
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Written evidence of Mr. A. B. CHENGAPPA, Green Hilia, 
Virajapet, S. Coorg. 


I.—Agricultural credit and credit facilities for small industries. 


Practically there is no facility for an agriculturist of Coorg, The 
only help is from co-operative societies which is very limited and 
cannot meet the demands of big landowners and coffee planters. For 
permanent improvement Government is helping to a small nominal extent 
in the shape of takavi loans and land improvement loans. There is no 
means of getting any help or finance from anywhere for land revenue, 
failure of monsoon, etc. The interest charged is 124 per cent by co-operative 
societies, though there are some societies wltioh give loan at 7J per cent, 
whereas the interest on takavi loans is over 10 per cent when calculated 
though nominally it is 6f per cent, The security accepted both for co¬ 
operative societies and Government loans are only land mortgages. There 
are loans available from traders and merchants on the hypothecation of 
standing crop with interest ranging from 15 to 24 per cent. 


Coorg cannot boost of a hank. Them is one co-operative central bank 
which finances cc-operative societies and the interest charged is 8{ per 
cent but takes from each society If per cent for the so-called supervision 
on the working capital of each society which means the interest charged on 
loans is about 15 per cent. It is only societies that do not take loans 
from central bank fhat give loans to members at a reduced rate. 


Except here and there some takavi loans, no practical help is given 
bv Government to an agriculturist, being purely an agricultural country 
all help should have been extended to Coorg. No hanking facility, no 
railway facility, no scientific help or research institution, no mechanical 
ploughs or any encouraging help from Government. Local merchants are 
also few and professional money-lenders are hardly any, though there 
were many before. 


People who supply fertilizers are people who have no vested interest 
in the country and who live out of the Province and they also do not show 
aiiy special concession as they are purely traders. On the other hand 
their charges are high, as there is tio proper competition owing to want 
of railway communication. The transit charges are on an average 25 per 
cent of the cost of manure for ft small distance of 60 miles either Irom 
Mysore or Tellicherry our nearest railway station, which means less invest¬ 
ment on manure. 


If coffee industry is token into account, Coorg wants Rs. 80 lakhs for 
that alone and another R.s. 100 lakhs for paddy, pepper, cardamom and 
orange. 

The tenure of the country is very unique and that is the reason why 
hankers or merchants are not prepared to do business in this Province. 
Government cannot help the agriculturist as the revenue of the Province 
is only Rs. 12 to 14 Inkns. Only Government State aided bank will improve 
the situation. This bank can be financed by issuing debentures and issuing 
shares with Government guarantee, and I am sure not only the shares will 
be bought hut will attract lot of deposit for its working. At present a 
lot of money is advanced to coffee planters by firms who are outside the 
Province and the rate of interest charged ia when account is fully closed 
over 15 per cent. The crop is bound over to them and must be handed 
ovqr to them for sale also which is a source of big loss to many a planter. 
The object of this advance is purely to get the crop for curing in their 
own curing firms. The planter cannot sell his crop at all watching the 
market. Here the money-lender, curer of the coffee, salesmen of the 
coffee are one and the same and you can expect what advantage a poor 
planter will get. The interest is always charged till the account is dosed 
and not till the coffee is sold and even if accounts are closed a lot of 
money ia deducted for short delivery of crop, that is for not supplying 
enough coffee for curing. All these mean additional rate of interest and 
loss to a planter. The causes of all these ore—there is not enough competi¬ 
tion among curing firms, loans are not easily got, no banks exist to com¬ 
pete with the curing firms and there are no separate salesmen except the 
curing firms. 
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There are some petty systems, among traders to lend money for paddy 
about 5 to 6 months ahead at almost half the rate of what it would be at 
crop time. This is done in villages and necessity only forces people to take 
at this rate. 

2. There is no facility for an agriculturist to market his produce and get 
the test outturn. Coorg is not opened out with other parts of India as 
there is no railway communication. All perishable articles such as orange, 
plantain, lime, etc., are spoiled before they reach the market. All sales of 
produce go through a third party, who actually reaps the benefit. There 
is uo local demand for all the produce of the Province which must find 
a market outside the Province and this niarkdt is in the hands of out¬ 
siders. Poor agriculturists find greater trouble in selling their paddy, 
which ns a rule is given on credit and payment is received in small instal¬ 
ments and at times part of the payment is not received unless recourse 
is had in the civil court. To co-operate and sell crop to the test advantage 
ol the grower means a lot of capital which can be found only through tho 
help of Government. Our Province through the Government should estab¬ 
lish trade commissions and open offices for the present at Mangalore. Telli- 
eherry and Mysore and extend the same when other markets are established 
to push through the sale of our products and to find proper markets. 

Banking facility is hardly any. Our trade is out of the Province and 
it is in the hands of a few who actually commandeer the full trade. Tran¬ 
saction of business by hundi is not known. Cheques to recognized banks 
are current to some extent. Commission of i per cent is charged for 
ensiling cheques, even though the cheque is for the same bank but of 
different centres. Owing to this many refuse to take cheques of different 
centres. To popularise cheque business this unnecessary charge and hin¬ 
drance must he minimised, us 1 per cent will tie less than insurance charge 
and i per cent is charged even if the amount is less than one hundred 
rupees. There are very few cases where money is raised by hill of lading 
or railway receipt and that too very rare as very few deal with foreign 
countries direct. 

To the betterment of this Province and its people railway communica¬ 
tion should at once be introduced. Government should establish trade 
unions and commissions to receive and market the produce of this country 
and to remit the sale produce by local treasury in the shape of cash 
orders, until hanking facilities are introduced. Till then there is no 
chance of an agriculturist getting the full benefit for his produce. 

3. The value of land of wet cultivation is on an average 11s. 300 to 
Rs. 500 per acre. The value greatly depends on how far it is from the market, 
and on communication and fertility of the soil. This value is realized 
hv private negotiation. When such lands are sold for revenue dues the price 
fetched is always very low and ranges from Rs. 700 to Rs. 200 per acre un¬ 
less there are some close by. who really want to buy. No land can be attached 
for debts due unless the land is mortgaged, and the value fetched is not 
very high, though at times it goes for more than the market value. The 
value of uncultivated coffee land is on an average Rs. 25 to Rs. 50 per acre 
besides the value of timber. The price varies according to the locality 
and if the laud is in a good coffee zone the price may be more. Well 
cultivated coffee land is worth Rs. 1,000 an acre. The same value is not 
fetched when the land is sold for court decree or revenue dues, not even 
half the amount. Ordinary bane land is worth only Rs. 5 to Rs. 10 
where coffee does not grow, hut is only used for grazing cattle and orange 
cultivation. Though the price is pretty high for land in Coorg, it is 
very difficult to get a sale when one wants to sell even at great loss. No 
outside capital comes into the country and very few are keen on settling 
in Coorg for want of facilities in every line. 

4. The land tenure of the country is very peculiar and only sagn 
tenure lands can he mortgaged for loans. Even if this tenure lands are 
inherited from the ancestors the consent of all male members is required 
to sell or mortgage the hind. Only crop of jumnia tenure land can te 
hypothecated. There is no hanking facility in the province. To help the 
agriculturist the only course left is to establish a State-aided bank and 
give long-term loans at a reasonable rate of interest. There is no tenancy 
system in Coorg, but all are landlords. So help is required only to landod 

C—2 
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proprietors. The only remedy I can suggest is that there meet be Govern¬ 
ment security and also Government deposit. The long-term loans should 
be given and recovered ns revenue dues. If partition or land division 
is recognised and individual rights are also recognized, the so-called family 
unity will disappear and the lands will become the property of a few 
turning others os tenants. 

The capital of the bank most lie share capital, debenture &Bd deposit 
from Government, and all their surplus. If in this bank there are losses 
from the unique tenure of the land, thiB loss can be balanced from interest 
derived from Government deposit. But as the instalment due is collected 
as revenue due, there will lie no reason for such loss and the bank will 
be a great help for long-term loans. The whole hank must be a Govern¬ 
ment institute which though unique will only work in Coorg ns the 
tenure is very peculiar. On no account the interest must lie more than 
9 per cent. If properly mnnaged a good rate of interest can be paid to 
shareholders, and there will be n lot of deposits at n to 6 per cent it the 
Government guarantees. 

5. The indebtedness of the Province is due to the loss of cattle. People 
of this Province are purely agriculturists and their loss from cattle alone 
is over Bs. 5 to 6 lukhs evcry year leaving aside the other losses. The in¬ 
debtedness from marriage and house building was great some time hack, but 
it is now on the decline ns the expenses on marriage and other social occa¬ 
sions have been greatly reduced. There is not much indebtedness out of 
famine und revenue, but many are handicapped by old debts incurred by 
their fathers, the compound Interest on which some are unable to pay. 
Indebtedness increases by compound interest and by contract not lwing 
fulfilled by way of penalty. Improved agricultural implements were not 
introduced in the country. Unless some means are found out to nave an 
agriculturist from the loss of cattle he will always lie poor. Mechanical 
agricultural implements will only save the situation. To some extent edu¬ 
cation of childron is also one of the causes of indebtedness. All Govern¬ 
ment loans and co-operative loans are under mortgage of lands. All 
coffee loans from firms are against standing crops. Loans on pro-notes 
and bonds are very tew, but there are lots of loans against the security of 
jewels and the money received is only 40 (icr cent of the value, and as 
the rate of interest is very high this jewellery is not redeemed at all. 
This system is very popular nrnong traders and loent merchants. Debts 
are largely due to eo-oporntive societies. Government, coffcc-ouring firms, 
to petty traders and merchants. 

The actual indebtedness of the country with some aecuiao.v cun lie cal¬ 
culated from the loans which the curing Firms give to planters, the loans 
of tbo co-operative society, takuvi, and other loans given by Government, 
the amount of paddy sold and sent out to pla<cs outside Coorg by 
various merchants of Coorg, from January to May. and the amount that has 
been invested by people from South Kami in in Coorg cardamom planta¬ 
tions. All these go to make up the indebtedness of the country and its 
people. There are some money-lenders whose accounts are vei.v difficult to 
get. This can he put as a lakh more. The rate of interest (bulged by them 
is from 18 to 24 per cent and it is calculated every three months and added 
on to the principal. 

So far very few fanners have been turned to tenants owing to the 
peculiar land tenure that is prevailing in the province. 

6. There is no industry in the Province. Except agricultural work all 
other work of the province is done by people who come periodically from 
outside Coorg. Except by sale of rice, coffee, pepper, orange, etc., 
uo outside capital comes into the country. Lakhs of rupees are taken 
away by outsiders who come periodically. Coorg cannot boast of 
a carpenter, blacksmith, aawver, goldsmith, not even a washerman. 
People are practically doing nothing in -the slack season. There me 
a few who mill rice and take it to market for sale, and that too verv 
limited, not even ] per cent. Introducing carpentry, smithy ami 
the allied industry will be of great use to the country. Handlooro 
weaving would he the best industry for agriculturists in the slack season. 
This would be a goad home industry. Ryots as a rule have got only 
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5 months' work in the year if they do their legitimate work, and tlie rest 
ot the tune is piactically wasted. This hand-loom work will be a good 
woik lor the women-folk at home Untoi tunately m Cooig only one 
ciop is raised and lots ot people have bpaie time Cooig is n place of a 
lot ot raw matenais. Paper and pencil industry can very well be established 
which will give w'ork to many Tiade is not very popular among Coorgs, 
which must be encouraged 

Except co-opeiativc societies co-opoiative cential bank and the post 
office savings bank, theie is no othei bank in Cooig. There may be here 
and theie people who ma\ lend inones and these aie vetv few and cannot 
be counted upon Co-operative society is very popular foi short-term 
deposits, so also is the Cential Bank. This wnl not lie very helplul as 
we will have to give long-teim loans and only long-teim loans with ease 
instalments will be helpful to the people The most long-teim deposit we 
may get is loi about tlnee years 

Cooig i(‘t)U 11 cs a lot o) iunds to advance to the coftee plantei•> and to help 
them we want ov ei Its 10 lakhs, that means we want ovei Its 5 lakhs nioie 
1o finance the piesent co-opeiative societies and the Cential Bank Deben- 
liuis lice ol income-tax wnl ceiluinlv help the co-opciative movement as 
Hus nniv attiact deposits 


111 —/in ailment Iwhit and nthdtttun uf capital 

1. The only lacility ot depositing one’s saving lb to deposit either in the 
Cential Bunk, the co-opeiutive societies oi the post office savings bank Theie 
is no facility foi anv piopei hanking in the piovinie except ttie post office 
'I lie savings among the agiunltunsts aie hardly anv , anj surplus they 
luvvo thev invest in Inning paddy for the tiade The savings hank must 
he made more popuhvt I'o emoutage investment habit among the agu- 
cultuiists the savings hank must he started in even post office and post, 
offices must he situated much neaier than wlieie thev die now The luteiest 
must lie made attiactivc foi ivols to deposit then small savings Greatci 
facilities to withdiaw when lequued should he airanged If post offices 
cannot lie established closer in villages, arrangements should he made with 
co-opeiative societies to lecene small sums as deposits which can be with- 
cliuwn when lujunod \\ ith a htnte-aided hank it will he much oasiei to 
encnuiage investment habit The fnct alone that Government is the 
sccuiltv foi the monev will attiact investment 

2 Postal cash ceitificate has not become veiy jiopular It must lie 
advcitised moie widely iu the distnct The piinuple is not hnoivn to many 
and tlie advantage also For people with model ate means this is a very 
good investment to keep their small savings Pettv clerks and people who 
get small pay resort to savings hanks Very few agricultui ists use this 
freelv There is no competition in banking as there aie no banks 

•1 Theie aie no facilities for the sale and purchase of Government 
secunties As depositing the savings of the agucnltunsts and small 
uivestois is not very populai it would be lietter if some facilities were 
made by Government 1 would suggest that Government would take the 
depobit of any amount of one hundred rupees and over in all the sub- 
tieusunes, thereby encourage the system of deposit Agiicultunsts not 
having special convenience of depositing, always buy some gram to bell 
when the puces go up or keep their savings at home not having any faith 
m hanks, and banks aie not in the piovinee The faith in banks that are 
outside the province is veiy little The faiiuie of Messrs Arbuthnot & 
Co., Madias, has scared away many in Southern India and Coorg also is 
a victim home people use then small savings in building houses and pro¬ 
viding jewels for their families Many or a major portion of the people 
keep the money they get >n then houses for expenses of the year and 
very few send it to a hank Anv thing extra that they do not require during 
the year, some deposit in the bank. There are some who use it to buy 
food-grams and to sell the same when prices are favourable. 

The usual usage is to lend to fellow agriculturists in kind and the 
rate of inteiest is 12 to 20 pei cent There are very few who help with 
money and if they help it is at 12 to 15 per cent Surplus money is kept 
in the shape of gold and jewellery These are very few, ‘ 
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4, Using cheque is becoming popular. All traders are prepared to accept 
cheques for payment, and some prefer such payment. After the abolition 
of stamp duty cheque is freely used to remit money, however small the 
amount may be. Only traders who get things from outside the province 
accept cheques against payment as they find it easier to make remittance. 
Those traders do not issue cheques of their own, a«i they have no deposit 
in banks. As there is no bank in the province payment by cheque will 
not help peox>le, The planters arc those who use cheque most. Treasury 
hills are also rare. Traders take cheques against payment at J per cent 
discount and at times 1 per cent according to the urgency of the payment, 
but they do not issue cheques. I do not think it is wise to introduce 
vernacular script in banking till the whole of Jtulia has one language. 
Different parts of India have different languages and a cheque must. Ik: 
of one language. A common script must he adopted tor which English alone 
will be popular for some time. 

5. Banking and investing habits are certainly slow in India and in 
t’oorg it is worse. This is due to party friction and people are afraid of 
theft and robbery, and now it is slowly dying out and small savings arc 
being deposited. People aero jealous of each other U nd did not want to 
show any one’s saving. Even now savings are buried underground. 

Not having hanking facilities near by depositing one's savings lias not 
1income popular at all. To encourage deposit a hank should he established 
in the province with grouter facilities. A Coven,meiit-aided l mn k «ill 
only popularize the movement in our province. 



Written evidence of M.R.Ry, B. K. CHANG APR A Avar gal, 
Parpathigar, Sreemangalnad, Coorg. 


1.—Ayrwultuial nulil and oedil /utilities jui small industnes. 

1. Very little ot the questionnaire applies to Coorg. Coorg is primal ily 
ail agneultural tountiy and tlie first concern ot all bhould be how best to 
improve the lot ot the agriculturists. 

2. The agencies foi the amelioration ol the condition ot the people m 
Coorg arc the oential co-operative hank, co-opuiative credit societies, 
co-opeintive grain banks, the money-leiuleis and the Takavi Acts. Tlie 
only indigenous bunk is tlie Ccntial Co-operative Bank which lends loans to 
agriculturists through 'the co-operative credit societies. There are no 
hankers it one lgnoies the money-lenders. They aie neither within law 
nor without law. They have then own say in lending loans. They arc 
untcttcieU as to tile limit ot mteiest. The interest ranges liom 25 pol¬ 
ecat to cent pci cent ot the loans, while Takavi Acts chaige per cent 
and co-operative societies trom 7 ! t pei cent to 12 pei cent. 

3. The above agencies supply all the needs ol the people but all people 
cannot leap the inil benefit foi want ol sufficient funds with them and the 
joint lamily system. Hctoie giaiitmg a loan, the consent ol all the major 
momhcis of the family is requited. In many cases family membeis with¬ 
hold their consent to moitgage lauds The lesult is tliat the door ol 
takavi unci eo-opeiatr/e loans is haired against them. Theie are many 
luomheis in co-opciatiie societies who do not at all get loans. 

•1. The indebtedness ol tlie people amount to about 7 lakhs oi lujiees-— 
one-hall to the co-opeiatne societies Slid another hall to the ’J'akav i Acts. 

\cuily about Hs 50,000 aie gianted uudet the Takavi Acts and Its. 70,000 
undei the Co-operative Act. These amounts aie not sufficient. 1 am 
ol opinion that the loans under these Acts should lie mixed to Its. 2 
lakhs a year Coorg is a country ot doubtful crop on account of untimely 
ruins. In recent years, the crop on the whole was below the aveiago. 
Consequently the people have become moio needy. 

5. f would suggest the following for the ainehoiulion of the miserable 
rendition of the people.— 

(«) Co-operative Acts and the Takavi Acts should not leel any dearth 
ot funds to finance the people. Government should finance them to a greater 
extent. 

(fi) interest should he fixed at 7J pei cent on all loans. 

(<.) Every landholder should get loans. The consent of tlie family 
members should not he insisted upon. The lands in the enjoyment of 
holders should be taken in mortgage. Should they default to repay, their 
lands should be sold. The family members will not be losers thereby. 

(d) The terms tor repayment ot loans should be fixed at 10 years—• 
10 yearly equated payments; 

(e) The taking ot interest ol moie than 10 pei cent per aunum by 
private money-lenders should be penalised. 

The whole of tho miseiies of the people of Coorg is attributable to 
private money-lenders. The whole population should be weaned away from 
the c-lutehes of these shy locks. Then and then alone, the country will 
lieeome happy. 

6. In Coorg there is no scope for any industry. There is a cotton weaving 
industry in Sanivarsante and Kras or pet. Co-operative societies have been 
formed for their help. But tlie industry is not thriving as it cannot stand 
competition with the cheap machine-made fabrics. The people engaged in 
it are as poor—if not more—as they- were when the industry was started. 
Dairy-farms can lie tried in Maunad. Merearauad and Fraxerpet Hololi. 
They must be opened by Government with private individuals as partner#. 
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should they prove u success, they shouId be wholly made over to the people. 
Fhero is u rice mill at Gomcoppai. It is in its infancy. Hostile hands are 
at work against it. Muppilla money-lenders and people ot their ilk are with¬ 
holding paddy to teed the mil). Their one object is to crash the concern. 
However, the concern is showing promise of thriving. This industry can 
lie tried in the neighbourhood of all important centres in the country. 

A 

8. It is not possible to say how the off-time ttf the agriculturists can lie 
profitably employed except that the thrifty can engage themselves in pick¬ 
ing coffee in estates. But this is manual work which the generality of the 
agriculturists dislike. They are yet to know the dignity of labour. 

9. Indebtedness to private money-lenders can lie estimated at another 
7 lakhs. It can incontrovertibly l»e stilted that the whole of Coorg fioiu the 
cradle upwards is indebted. 

1 have no more remarks to offer. 

V,t $.—The only saleable article (borg lias is paddy. Muppillas go to 
villages and Iwiy it in cart-loads. People are getting good prices. A decade 
ago. the cost of paddy per cart-load was only Ils. AO. Now it is Its. (15 to 
Us. 811. ] do not know whnt Burma rice is going to do. The chief customer 

is Malabar. Now Burma lice is pouring in. Selling paddy through u 
middleman was found to lie less profitable. Now people have taken to sell¬ 
ing it direct. 
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Written evidence of Mr. V. V. MADAYYA, "Shelter Caetle ”, 
Sonnampet, S. Coorg. 


7 .—Agricultural credit and credit facilitiee for email industries. 

1. As all the agriculturists are not well-to-do, they should of necessity 
raise funds to meet their expenses during cultivation. To a certain extent 
they get help from the Government in the shape of “ takavi Joans”, that 
is, loans actually given to buy cattle, seedling and implements of agricul¬ 
ture. The rate of interest charged is very favourable, 0 or 7 per cent 
at the most, and easy yearly instalments are given in accordance with the 
ability of the person to repay. But as all the agriculturists i annot obtain 
•sufficient funds from the Government, they are deriving benefits to u certain 
extent from the -co-operative societies maintained tor the same purpose. 
The rate of interest charged is from 7 to H per cent, and as many as, from 
lour to eight instalments are given. But when these credit societies also 
cannot meet the demands ol all the cultivators, they have to seek the aid 
elsewhere and they h%ve recourse to borrowing from money-lenders and mer¬ 
chants, who charge an exorbitant rate of interest from 20 to even 60 or 7fl 
per cent, taking crop a,s senility, and recover paddy (luring harvest. 

For capital and permanent improvements, of course they get from the 
Government, what are called “ Band improvement loans” and the rate of 
interest and the instillments aio the same as with the ‘‘takavi loans” 
But ns all the cultivators cannot obtain sufficient funds from the Government 
alone, they borrow irom money-lenders at an exorbitant rate. 

For failure of monsoon, if the (tops fail completely, the agriculturists 
get remission ol assessment Irom the Government which is nothing when 
compared with the loss sustained by them For land revenue and other 
special needs they must obtain funds from money-lenders, to whom only 
sagu lands and standing ci-ops (an bo given ns security. Jammn lands enn 
lie moitgaged only lor Government loans. 

The defects ol the alovo systems aic that the agriculturists cannot get 
funds genernllv during the tunc ot cultivation. Kvcn in the oo-ojH>rativc 
societies they genet nllv get loan-., only in the months of April and May: 
after that they are to seek olsewhoio. The reasons adduced are that, 
duiing the montlis ol Fcbriiaiv and March, alter the harvest, the instal¬ 
ments arc (ollected. and that it is out ol these collections that the loans 
arc granted. 

These defects can lie remedied bv creating separate funds to lie lent out 
without waiting lor the collection ol Ute yearly instalments. On account 
of flic defaulters those wlm me piompiin the nay incut of their instalments 
should not be allowed to suffer Kvcn those who are prompt in repayment 
have to be at the mercy ol the nioney-lcnd<'rs, it they cannot get funds 
in time. As such a complete change must be made in the present system, 
and some remedial measuies must be found out to facilitate the agricul- 
t ii i ist in getting finance all through the year whenever he is in need of it. 

There is no co-ordination among the various credit agencies. For the 
Government loans without filing the case in tlic civil court, the land can 
be brought to auction at oiicc. The othci credit agencies have not that 
privilege. 

2. Tn the present method of marketing principal crops there is no 
regular system. The producer is linrillv reaping the lienefit of the sale. 
All the profit earned bv the agriculturist with the sweat of his brow is 
taken away hv the middleman, * 

As the producer is hard pressed for money, during the harvest and even 
Wore the harvest, the chief or principal crops are “bargained by the 
merchants and dealers. To think of banks to store the produce when the 
price is low. we have none, nor can we 'waist of any co-operative concerns 
to store up the produce and then send to the market. Tf there were to lie 
any’ credit facilities, the producers of principal crons, such as coffee, paddy, 
etc. will never condescend to sell the produce to the merchants and dealers 
during the time of harvest when the supply is great. On account of large 



stocks coming into the market, the prices then will be naturally low, and 
thus the prodwei-s will not get ihe best price for their crops. If help is 
given to them,—as they need money for various purposes immediately after 
harvest, assessment, etc.,—either through oo-operative societies or bank* by 
granting loans on the security of crops, they will withhold their crop from 
selling at the time of harvest and sell them when the market is favourable 
to them. 

At the present time us there me no facilities actually existing, the people 
are compelled to sell the produce to the local money-lenders, for whatever 
price, and in whatever measure—as there is no standard measure in Coorg— 
they like. As the producers have no facilities for transportation, they are 
compelled to lie at the mercy of the local money-lenders and lose the opportu¬ 
nity of sharing the profits owing to the rise in price in a foreign market. 

For interna] remittance, except the money order system, we have no 
other facilities. In some other parts of Coorg, we have the misfortune of 
not having a telegraphic system even. 

3. The factors affecting the value of land in Coorg are the nature of the 
crop grown on it, the soil itself and also the permanent character of the 
property itself. Coffee is the valuable crop but the property is not sub¬ 
stantial. If the estate by abandoning becomes barren, the land loses its value. 
But the paddy field owing to its permanent nature holds precedence over it. 
Even if it is left fallow in one year, it enn be at least leased out in another 
year. Tt fetches its real value always. As such the value of paddy fields 
will be per acre from Rs 400 to Its. 500 and above. The value of coffee 
estate will he from Us. 300 to nearly Us. 400 or so per acre. These are the 
principal crops. Other crops like orange, pepper and cardamom have some 
value, but those lands do not cost much. The value might lie from Us. It 0 
to Us. 200 per acre. 

The prices quoted above arc the value of land in purchase by private 
negotiation. But the value of land in the event of sale bv court decree will 
bo less, as the purchaser tries to get the land for as low n price as possible. 
He is not really interested in the nropertv as in a private negotiation and he 
is also sure that the property will ho sold at anv cost So the value of the 
land is less. 

Again, in finvernment auction for non-pavinent of revenue, the value of 
land will lie still le-s than the above ones, the reason living that the lands 
arc not sold or auotionod in concentrated areas, but by bits in proportion to 
the amount of assessment to he recovered. It is of no use to a huvoy to 
have one or two acres awav from his propeilv. Evidently the value of such 
land will lie much levs s<i much mi that we can take onlv the value of land 
in purchase hv private negotiation as the real value of land in Coorg. 

1 In Coorg .lamina lands cannot lx* mortgaged to the mouev-lendcrs but 
lor Government, loans and co-opornUyc loanR they can lie mortgaged. This 
legal impediment is n blessing in {fisgni.se, else imuiv a ryot in Coorg who 
lias the pride or good luck ol calling himself landlord and landholder would 
surely have become landless. 

We arc devoid of any land mortgage banks or agricultural banks. 
But it is earnestly desired that some banking institutions should be start- 
fw! or institute? to frivo out facile credit to tli<* litndluddcis and lonniitv, 
rfnd save thorn from all the hardship and worry which thev arc experienc¬ 
ing in getting Joans from the local money-lenders. 

In fact, the producers or the cultivators are not getting the )>est 
pnee for the crops grown by them. Thev need money for various pur¬ 
poses during certain seasons, if not throughout the whole year, and they 
aro to he at the me rev of the inoncv-lendcrs. What little help they get from 
oo-ooerativ* vxdetb*. in the month* of April an d Mav onlv i* of no 
ajpif, as they aejain have to seek the aid of money-lenders for expenses 
of cultivation, festivals and specially for Government assessment which 
comes off immediately after harvest, and in order to meet their demands 
they hfivft necessity to sell away a Portion of their cron dindDcr stich n 
time. On account of lerge stock* coining into the market the prices wiH 
he generally lew and thus the cultivators dn net get the best price for 
their crops. Tf help is given to them through some hanks or cn-opernti re 
societies by granting loans on the security of crons, they will not sell 
the produce at the time of the harvest, hut withhold and sell the produce 
when the market is favourable to them. 



The total quantity of grain that each cultivator has to sell to meet 
all his demands must be carefully investigated and loans up to seventy- 
five per cent of the then market value of the produce may be given- to 
him on the security of the produce stored in tne godowns of either the 
bank or the co-operative societies, for which purpose some buildings may 
be. hired in important centres. A few months after, the price in the 
market will be naturally high and the crops secured in the godowns may be 
allowed to be sold by the respective members and the amounts due from 
them may be collected. By so doing the producers will surely get 10 to 
15 per cent more money than what they would have got by selling at the 
time of the harvest. 

Again some people are in the habit of selling away thejr produce to 
the money-lenders in times of need to almost half of the estimated price. 
The interest might go even to 80 per cent, making allowances on the 
part of the money-lender for his establishment charges, interest on the 
capital, etc. If some arrangements are done by the bankers, the pro¬ 
ducers will surely he saved out of the clutches of the local Snylocks. Even 
if the jewels are pledged the interest, I hear, will not be less than 20 per 
cent and sometimes there is the danger of losing the pledged jewels. 

It is earnestly desired that some banking institutions should be esta¬ 
blished and worked to the advantnge of the landholders and the producers. 
The Imperial Government should be requested to aid some banking insti¬ 
tution with a reasonable amount to start with. This will not only facilitate 
the establishment of the bank, but also will have a high value in the eyes 
of the people and thus be an incentive to the progress of the concern. 


HI .— Innentwent habit and attraction of capital. 

1. Strictly speaking, there are no banking resources in C'oorg, as all 
are agriculturists. 

When there is a surplus of income over expenditure, people will natur¬ 
ally try to save. But we must see how much can be saved, and how great 
is the will to save. Besides, there must be profitable lines of investment. 

So far as Coorg is concerned, except savings banks and the central 
bank, there are no other institutions in existence for encouraging savings 
and investment habit. The public are not at all provided with full facilities 
for the investment of their savings. Even the post office savings banks 
are not of much use to the public, in the smaller interior places. If it is 
in the town, a depositor can withdraw his amount from the savings bank 
as soon as he gives his pass book. The amount deposited will lie of timely 
help to the depositor, so instead of hoarding, or leaving the capital idle 
at home, he deposits in the post office savings bank. But it is the other 
way about in the interior places. When once the depositor deposits the 
amount in the savings bank, if he wants to withdraw the amount, the 
pass book must be sent to the sub-office and it will take at least eight or 
ten days for tho payment. The delay in the payment will upset all his 
business; so he will never attempt to invest in such places. 

As the people have no facilities to invest, they are either hoarding 
without any return, or investing in gold and silver. 

2. Postal cash certificates are not very popular here. 

As said above, savings banks do not at all afford any facilities to the 
public, specially m the smaller interior places, on account of the delay 
caused in the sub-post offices. Only official classes, merchants and those 
that live in the town generally resort to such forms of investment as it 
is nearer to them. If some facilities are created regarding withdrawals, 
etc., many jreople will resort to it, instead of leaving the capital idle at 
home. 


8. As said above, as there are no profitable lines of investment in Coorg 
some people hoard in their houses, some jieople invest ill silver and gold 
jewels, and some educated people invest in foreign banks, as they do not 
find any profitable lines of investment in Coorg and a bo proper security 
Some Others buy new lands and properties and few invest in business. 


The farmers do lend to fellow agriculturists on promissory notes mort- 

ifl nd8 ’ or °. n l he s*? nrit y° f jewels. The interest charged 
wiU be 20 to 36 per cent. Sometimes they lend in kind and receive to 
kind during the harvest, “ 
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Written evidence of Mr. N\ C. 6TJBBAYYA, Parpathigar, Virajpet 

Wad, S. Coorg. 


1.—Affrtcultvral credit and credit facilities for small industries. 

1. Coorg is essentially an agricultural country, and more than 95 per 
cent of its people are agriculturists. Like all agriculturists they are also 
indebted. They obtain finance for capital and permanent improvements 
from Government under the Agriculturists Loans and the Land Improvement 
Loans Acts, co-operative societies and professional money-lenders. For 
special needs, such as failure of monsoon and loss due to abnormal rain¬ 
fall, the ryot borrows money from Government and co-operative societies. 
For expenses during cultivation and for land revenue, he borrows from 
co-operative societies, sowcars and other rich ieltow ryots. Government 
grant money from the discretionary fund for calamities suflered by ryots 
owing to abnormal occurrences. 

The interest charged by Government is 61 per cent, and by co¬ 
operative societies from 61 per cent to 12 per cent. Professional money¬ 
lenders charge from 25 to 100 per cent. Follow ryots are not so very 
usurious as their charge ranges from 12$ per cent to 25 per cent. The 
period for which loans are taken for current expenses is from three to six 
months, for capital and permanent improvements 5 to 10 years and for 
other special needs one to three years. The security taken by Government 
and co-operative societies is the landed property. Professional money¬ 
lenders and fellow ryots take landed property—if such land is Sagu in 
tenure—standing crops, and jewels as security. 

There are no such credit agencies as the Imperial Bank of India, the 
joint stock banks and the indigenous banks and bankers in this Province, 
Agricultural finance emanates from Government, co-operative central bank, 
professional money-lenders, and merchants and dealers. Government 
have advanced about 3 lakhs of rupees under the Agriculturists I,nans 
and the Land Improvement Loans Acts, and the co-opeiative ‘cntral hank 
about 7 lakhs. It is not possible to accurately estimate the amount 
borrowed by the ryots from the other two sources. From mv local know¬ 
ledge I should consider that the people are indebted to the extent of 
Rs. 20 lakhs to professional money-lenders, and Rs. 5 lakhs to merchants 
and dealers. I estimate the total amount of capital required for the 
various purposes stated above for this district at IN. 35 lakhs. 

It is a fact that there iB no co-ordination among the various credit 
sources. Government, however, make it a point not to grant loans to 
those who are already indebted to the co-operative societies. Sonje of the 
defects in the present system are that the loans granted by Government 
and co-operative societies are short-term loans. Banking is unknown to 
the people. There is no joint enterprise. Banking habit is conspicuous 
by its absence. I, therefore, Buggest tbo opening of a bank. To this end 
effective propaganda work to spread the banking knowledge should be 
carried on. A sense of security should be created. The depositors must 
be convinced that their deposits and interests are safe. The best method 
of securing success for a banking institution is to see that the capital of 
the bank is held by well-to-do men who can afford to patronise the bank. 
Even small denosits should be received with the result that bank depositors 
increase and chances of run or panic on the bank are rendered very remote. 
Government has to play an important part with its active control. Them 
should be legislation against usurious rates of interest charged by pro¬ 
fessional money-lenders. I would also suggest the institution of long term 
loans by legislative enactments. 

2. The principal crops grown in this Province are:—Paddy, coffee, 
orange, pepper, cardamom and rubber. Rome cereals are grown in North 
Coorg. The existing facilities for marketing these crops are defective. 
Some rich people take their produce either to Malabar or Mysore for sale. 
The coffee trade is practically in the hands of the three ‘firms, via. :-w 
lleesra. Volkart Brothers, Asninwall and Pierre i^esiie A Co. These firms 
advance monev to most of the planters to work their estates from the 
months of July onwards until the picking season, afte- estimating the 
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probable yield. Even lieh planters sell away their ciops long before they 
are picked. Orange and pepper are sold to merchants or middlemen as 
standing crops. Cardamom is sold after curing. Rubber is shipped to 
foreign markets m Europe. 

It is feasible to organize joint sales on co-operative basis. A co-operative 
society for groups of villages may be taken as a unit for purposes of joint 
sales. The society or a bank can advance money to meet pressing calls 
such as payment of assessment, takavi, kists, or co-operative instalment 
and hold up the produce for a better market. 

Just like coffee trade, the paddy maiket is also in the hands of a few 
Mappillas. They regulate the price and dictate terms to the poor ryots 
who will be in a desperate hurry to find money to meet the above demands 
m the months of Febiuary and March when all ihe kists lall due. The 
trade of this province is practically in the hands of outsiders. 

There are no hundls or bills of exchange functioning in this province. 
Cheques issued by Forest, Municipal and P.W. Departments and some 
promissory notes are the only negotiable instruments obtaining here. 

3. Wet lands fit for paddy cultivation are sold at Its. 400 to Its. 600 au 
acre, and coffee estates at Rs. 500 to Rs. 600 an acre. Jungle fit for coffee 
cultivation is sold at Rs. 40 to Rs. 50 an acre. The main factors affecting 
such value aie nearness to the market, accessibility from without, proper 
road communication, etc. 

Lands sold m Government auction for non-payment of levenue do not 
fetch a good price. It fulls short by about 25 per tent to 50 per cent. Only 
small plots of land are sold at Government sales, just sufficient to cover 
the arrears of assessment. Hence there is less temptation for the purchase 
of isolated bits In the event of sale by court decree the price would be a 
little higher as the judgmont-debtor invariably negotiates with a well-to- 
do outsider to purchase the same and also takes care to create competition. 
Maximum value of land however, is realized in purchase by private nego¬ 
tiation as the seller dictates the price, and the transaction is unfettered 
and calculated to the mutual advantage of the parties. 

4. The land tenuxo m Coorg is very peculiar. Jamma, Jagir and Umbli 
lands are inalienable. Pievious permission has to be obtained from 
Government for the mortgage or crop hypothecation of such lands. There 
are, however, no legal impediments in respect of aagu lands. Government 
has permitted the co-operative societies to take the abovementioned lands 
enjoying privileged tenures as security for loans advanced. 

Most of the co-operative societies are miniature land mortgage banks, 
but they advance, as has already been stated, short term loans. They 
borrow money from the co-operative central hank, receive local deposits 
and lend on landed securities. 

Land mortgage banks have lieen started m the Madras Presidency and 
elsewhere as no loan extending moio than six years could ordinarily be 
issued by a co-operative society. A land mortgage bank may be started on 
co-operative lines and long term loans ranging from 30 to 50 years granted. 
The land mortgage bank should derive its working capital from share 
capitals, deposits from the central mortgage banks and principally from 
debentures. To attract sufficient capital it is necessary to guarantee 
prompt payment of interest. Delienture bond should carry Go\eminent 
guarantee both for principal and interest. Deposits could be received at 
6 per cent and loans granted at 8 per cent to 10 per cent. 4. land mort¬ 
gage officer may be appointed to work under the primary land mortgage 
banks in connexion -with the grant of loans, investigation of titles, valuation 
of lands, etc. He must be furnished with copies of records of rights. To 
secure Government against unnecessary loss the land mortgage officer 
"should thoroughly satisfy himself in each case that tbe security is solid 
find free from encumbrances. 

5. It is possible to prepare an accurate estimate of the present indebted¬ 
ness of the agricultural classes if a special officer is deputed to investigate, 
with the help of the other departments, chiefly, the Revenue, the Regis¬ 
tration and the Judicial. The amount of debt with land as security may 



be estimated at its. 15 lakhs aud other assets such as house, ornaments 
and produce at Its. 20 lakhs. Roughly stated. 40 per cent of the whole 
debt was borrowed for the payment of prior debts, 2 r > pei cent tor mar¬ 
riage and other social occasions, 2 per cent for famine and other kinds 
,of distress, 5 per cent for payment of land revenue, 20 per cent for the 
growth of debt by compound interest, interest not having been paid, 1 per 
cent for seeds and manure, 2 per oent for sinking wells and agricultural 
implements and 5 per cent for the education of children. 

Payment of the debts are enforced by civil suits and revenue sales. 

Thu jarnnia tenure with its concomitant impediments has acted as a 
check against landed property passing into the hands of the creditors. In 
some sagu cases, -however, people are rendered landless through the various 
stages of their relationship with the creditors. If 6Uch a process is at 
work, it undoubtedly takes away from tire actual cultivator the incentive 
to produce more and in an efficient and better manner. 

6. There is no organised subsidiary industry worth mentioning. In 
isolated places jaggery is manufactured. Vegetables and plantains ore 
grown in a desultory manner. In hill villages honey is collected in their 
crude ways. Some ot the ryots keep themselves employed in taking up 
petty contracts such as repairs of village communications, and clcaianoe 
ot the road margins. Dairy farming and bee-keeping could be emenraged 
with advantage wherever conditions ore favourable. The ryot may also 
loarn manufacture of agricultural implements. 

There is a rice mill recently started at Gonicoppal. There are some good 
blacksmiths and carpenters in the rural areas. They receive very inade¬ 
quate encouragement. In places like Sanivarsante and Somawarpet., there 
are some Bilitnag, people whose sole occupation is weaving of doth. There 
is a weaving school at Sanivarsante. 

The finance at the disposal of the co-operative society is inadequate at 
present. I should think that four times the present capital is required lor 
spreading the movement. In order to stimulate co-operative movement 
joint purchase of stores aud joint sale of produce should be carried on on 
co-operative lines. 

III.—Inrestment habit and attraction of capital. 

1. The existing hanking resources are the co-operative central hank 
and the co-operative societies. 

The institutions in existence tor encouraging savings and investment 
habit are the post office savings hank, co-operative central bank, co¬ 
operative societies, Postal Cash Certificates and insurance facilities. The 
public have not got full facilities for the investment of their savings. A 
hank may, therefore, be opened with branches to provide facilities to those 
in the interior places. Government could encourage it by placing tho 
surplus amounts of the district board, municipalities and even the treasury 
balance. 

The people ot India are too conservative and panicky to repose confidence 
in banks and other institutions receiving investments. Hence they have 
invested a lot of their savings in jewellery and loans. They spend an 
enormous amount on social and religious ceremonies. Their tack of 
education, want of facilities to invest their -livings in the rural areas, 
and failures of business mostly due to mismanagement which deprive 
them of their earning, are also causes why they lock up their savings in 
jewellery. 

2. The Post Office Certificate is not popular hoc a use many people do 

not know its existence and the benefits. The curtailment in its interest 
since 1926 has acted as a check against its popularity. Presumably, how¬ 
ever, the authorities perceiving its adverse effect have again restored the 

former interest since August last. The terms of issue mav also bo modi¬ 
fied in that interest may lie calculated until the date when it is racked 

before maturity. At present interest is not allowed if it is cashed liefore 

the expiry of one year, and after that for any period less than three 
months. 
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Savings banks do not attract the average ryot aa he is not quite con¬ 
versant with their advantages. It would greatly facilitate it the post 
office savings bank withdrawal form is made a negotiable paper. 

3. Moneys that come into the hands of the lew rich by the sale of 
produce or through any other cause are invested partly m the bank of 
Mysore, the National Bank or the Imperial Bank ot India, and a portion 
is utilised towards the purchase of some luxuries such as the latest curs, 
etc. The middle class invest it in the post office savings hank or the 
central bank. They also spend some portion lor the improvement of 
their standard of living. Both these classes ol people advance loans on 
sound securities. The conservative among them purchase either some 
more lands, or hoard it in the shape of jewellery. People of North Coorg 
who are mostly illiterate bury it or lock it up in jewelleiy. They never 
spend towards the improvement of their standard of living and much less 
on personal luxuries. They do not hesitate to spend large turns for futile 
litigations. 

, 4. Except tor cheques issued by the Public Wonts and Foiest Depart¬ 
ments, municipalities and a few rich planters, the use of cheques is veiy 
rare. Vernacular scripts might greatly popularise bunking. 

5. On account of the innate conservative!]ess and illiteracy of the people 
of India, capital is always shy, and as such tho growth of banking and 
investment habit is very slow. 


PitlINt: 

Mr. H. M. Hoon, l.C.S. (< 'hair man). 

Mr. P. J. Thomas, m.a., b.litt., ph.d. 

Diwan Bahadur B. Munibwami Nayum, b.a., b.l., h.u. 
Hao Bahadur K Aitayya. 

Mr. K. N. Suubakaya. 


Oral evidence 


The Chuii man : With reference to jour tabulated statement what is the 
tenure of the lands? 

A.—Partly jamma and partly sagu. 

Q .—Are these 290 acres sagu? 

A. —They are both sagu and jamma. 

Q .—You say that the area under coffee and orange has been abandoned. 
Wheie is that? 

A. —In Chembebahyur of Virajpet Nad. 

Q .—Why has the coffee lands lieen abandoned ? 

A .—Because coffee has failed. 


I -WhyP 

-It is due to the soil having lost its fertility. 

Q .—How long have they been growing coffee there? 

A. —There was coffee plantation only on a small scale. On account of tho 
onfertilrty of the soil, coffee cultivation was given up. 

0.—When was coffee first planted there? 

A. —About 35 years ago. 

0 .—What about the oranges? 

A.—They failed on account of the borers and the cho-back disease. 

J .—Were the oranges irrigated? 

.—No, sir. They are cultivated on dry lands and never irrigated. Vari¬ 
ous experiments were tried and the agricultural demonstrator has suggested 
come remedies but no one has tried the same. 


Q .—Are hot oranges grown by some of the European planters P 
A. —No, sir, not round the Virajpet area. 

Q ■—They are growing in Sunticoppa? 

A .—On a small scale. But orange is thriving round about Suuticoppa. 



0 .—Do you buy fresh ploughs and fresh yokes every yearP 

A. —Yes. One will be used and the other will be kept as a spare pkmgh. 
Old plough which is worn out will be used for the first round when the earth 
is very hard and after two rounds of ploughing a new plough will be used, 
when water is also let into the field which would of course minimise strain 
on the plough bulls. 

Q .—Do you get a pair of bulls for Ra. SOP 

A.—Yes. But they will last for some years if looked after well. 

Q. —The only purposes for which the people can mortgage their lands 
are those sanctioned by the Agriculturists Loans Act. Is that not sop 

A.—Yes. 

Q .—That is to say, according to you, for agricultural expenses and im¬ 
provement to lands, the total amount outstanding is Rs. 11,500P 

A. —-There is also the amount due to the cooperative societies. 

Q. —The people have borrowed from the Government and the co-operative 
societies Rs. 15,500 on the mortgage of lands P 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —The only purposes for which you can mortgage land are agricultural 
expenses and improvements to land. The total amount of that is Rs. 11,500 
Therefore land has been mortgaged for the payment of prior debts and for 
marriage ceremonies, the purposes mentioned being different. Am I rightP 

A. —Yea, sir. 

Q. —You say that Rs. 12,000 is mortgage debt not covered by columns 16 
and 17 of your statement. Are we to take it that that is the debt on the 
mortgage of sagu lands? 

A.—Yes. 

Q .—That is to say, a debt of Rs. 12,000 on 200 acres of land or Rs. 60 
on an acre of land? 

A.—Yes. 

—Have you any idea of what the luud is worth? 

A.—About Rs. 400 to Rs. 600 an acre. 

.—Is it growing paddy? 

.—Yes, it is very close to Yirajpet and it is very fertile. 

Q .—According to your statement it only yields Rs. 7 an acre. You say 
that the net profit on 3 acres of land is Rs. 21. Is that not soP 

A.—Yes. I have taken the average. 

Q. —It appears as if your working expenses are rather high. Is that not 

so? 

A.—It is not high. The ryot does not charge for work done by himself 
but he works and he does not borrow for doing such work. To make au 
economic investigation I have given all the items and evaluated the whole in 
terms of money. 

Q .—I quite see. But what I suggest is that the profit out of the land 
is small compared to the considerable amount the land is worth. Whore 
does the ryot get his money from? Have you got any co-operative societies? 

A.—We have got six co-operative soceities in that village. One is a non¬ 
credit co-operative society, two are family societies, and three are grain banks. 

Q. —Of the total debt of Its. 33,500, half has been taken from money¬ 
lenders? 

A.—Yes. 

! .—Who are those money-lenders P 

.—They are rich ryots in the villages and money-lenders in the town. 
It is from those sources that the agriculturists borrow money. 

Q .—What sort of money-lenders are theyP 

A .—Coorgs in the village and in the towns Mappilias, Bhatkhalis and 
other dealers. 

O.—On what terms do they generally lend? 

A.—They lend on mortgage or lands and on the security of movables and 
also on pro-notes. 
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Q .—What is the rate of interest on debts on pro-note? Do they get the 
full amount stated in the pro-note? 

A. —Yes, they get the full amount. In the villages, some of the rich 
fellow ryots who lend money do not give the amount mentioned in the pro- 
note. They odd up the interest with the principal. If he is going to fend 
Rs. 40 and if the rate of interest is 25 per cent, the pro-note will be drawn 
up for Rs. 40 and plus the interest and the borrower will get only Rs. 40. 

Q .—It is not customary to give a pro-note for Rs. 80 if he borrows Rs. 40? 

A. —It used to be in vogue. After the co-operative societies came into 
existence such usurious practices have become very rare. 

Q .—Do they lend on the hypothecation of the crop? 

A .—They do. In the case of the privileged tenure lands the Government 
allow the hypothecation of the crops to the extent of seven years to the 
money-lenders. 

Q .—What are the terms of that loan? How much do they get? 

A.—For Rs. 500 they give about 100 batties for seven years or so. 


O.—How much is a cartload of paddy worth? 

A. —On an average Rs. 50. 

Q .—If a man is going to borrow on condition of his handing over a cart¬ 
load of paddy how much will he getP 
A .—About Rs. 40. 


Q .—Do you know anything about coffee? 

A. —Yes. I know about coffee though in my jurisdiction there is not 
much of coffee. 


Q. —Your jurisdiction is? 

A. —Vi raj pet. 

Q. —There is not much coffee there? 

A. —No. 

Q .—There are a number of Mappilln merchants? 

A.—Yes, there are. 

0 .—Do they buy coffee? 

A. —No. They purchase only paddy. 

Q. —They do not lend money for coffee? 

A.—No. 

S .—What are their rates of interest? 

.—The rates of interest vary from 12 to 25 per cent in the towns. In 
the villages the rates are very exorbitant, coming to even 40 per cent. 

Q .—What sort of security do they take? 

A.—If it is a sagu land, it will be mortgaged and if the borrower is able 
to furnish movable securities such as cattle and jewels, they will be 
accepted. They lend money on pro-notes also. 

Mr. Muniswawi Nayudu : Mr. Subbayya, for how many years have you 
been in the service of this administration? 

.4.—For the last ten years. 

Q .—As Parpathigar. 

A.- —Except for two years during which period T was Sarishtadar in the 
District Magistrate Office, I was Parpathigar all the time. 

Q .—You have been in touch with the villages as a Revenue OfficerP 
A. —Yes, I have been in close touch with the villages. 

Q .—Are you speaking more with reference to the South Coorg or with 
reference to North Coorg P 

A .—I have worked in both taluks, North Coorg as well as South Coorg, 
and I have a fair knowledge of the province. 

Q .—Are the conditions the same with regard to the persons financing, 
their rates of interest and other things both in North Coorg and in Sonth 
Coorg? 

A.—They are quite different. 
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Q .—Will you kindly tell us in what respects there are differencesP 

A.—In North Coorg the lauds are mostly held on sogu tenure and as 
such they can be mortgaged for debts borrowed from money-lenders with¬ 
out let or hindrance, whereas in South Coorg it is not possible to mortgage 
the lands held under privileged tenure to the money-lenders. 

).—What about the indebtedness of the ryots? 

1.—The ryot in South Coorg is indebted to a greater extent than 
the ryot in North Coorg. The ryot in North Coorg is frugal in his living 
and 1 should say he is hardworking'also, whereas the ryot in South Coorg 
has got a higher standard of living. 

Q. —Can you tell us why there is this difference? 

4.—The ryot in South Coorg is more advanced educationally and has a 
better outlook of life. 

Q .—With regard to the coffee plantation is it more in South Coorg than 
in North Coorg? I am referring to it from the point of view of the ryots 
and not of the big planters. 

4.—I think that the coffee plantation has now shifted more to North 
Coorg than to South Coorg. As a matter of fact, in South Coorg round 
about Virajpet and part of Annnatti, coffee has failed. It is only in Siddha- 
pur and Pollibetti side we have coffee. There are some estates, far south 
in Hudikeri. 

Q .—With regard to the co-operative societies, are they equally distributed 
in North Coorg and South Coorg? 

A.—I think there are a greater number of societies in South Coorg than 
in North Coorg. 

Q .—You said that in North Coorg the ryots were more thrifty, frugal, 
hardworking and more careful* Is there money mow available in North 
Coorg than in South Coorg? 

A. —The North Coorg ryot spends much money on futile litigation and if 
he is wealthy he is conservative and as a consequence he bmies money or 
locks it up in jewels or such other articles. 

Mr. Thomai: Does he bury money now? 

A. —The illiterate people do bury money. 

In what form P 

A.—In rupees. When there was the rupee note, there was a craze for 
silver rupees. 

Mr. Munixwami Nayudn: Is North Coorg well served by Post offices? 

4.—The present conditions are in a manner quite satisfactory, that is, 
the ryots have not got much of correspondence; they do not write many letters 
nor do they get any papers or such other things. 

Q .—From the point of view of the savings banks? 

4.—There is not much facility and the ryot is illiterate and he does not 
appreciate the advantages accruing from depositing his money in the Post 
Office Savings Bank. 

Q.— Has anything been done by the Government or the Revenue Depart¬ 
ment to popularize the deposit of savings in the Post Office Savings Rank ? 

4.—The Government advertized widely the necessity to deposit in the 
shape of purchasing war loons, war bonds and cosh certificate*. 

Q .—Has there been a satisfactory response? 

4.—The response is, I am afraid, negligible. 

Q .—In North Coorg are there local ryots who have got money-lending 
transactions with their fellow ryots? 

A. —There are local ryots who lend money to their fellow ryote. 

0 .—Is that fairly common in every village for one or two big ryots to 
lend money to their fellow ryots? 

4,—It is common in all the villages except those where the people are 
very poor. 
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—In North Coorg they rear also bulls and cattleP 
.—Yes. It is mostly in Fraserpet and Sanivanante. 
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. Q .—-la there a large trade in plough bulls and other cattle in North 
Coorg? 

A. —We have not got a big market in North Coorg as we have got one in 
Gonicopal in South Coorg. There is a shandy every week at Gonicopal. 

O.—Do you think that so far as North Coorg taluk is concerned sufficient 
cattle are reared to supply the needs of the people there? 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —And also for sending to other areas? 

A. —No, 

Q .—Could North Coorg serve to supply cattle to South Coorg also? 

A. —Tf there aro sufficient facilities, I should think that North Coorg can 
supply cattle to South Coorg also. 

Q .—Are there no particular societies dealing with cattle in North Coorg? 

A .—I have not come in contact with any such society. 

Q .—You told us that there are more lands in North Coorg on sagu tenure. 
Can you tell us the proportion of sagu lands to jamnia lands in North Coorg, 
roughly P 

A. —In Shanivarasante Hobli there are no lands at all held Under jamma 
tenure and in part of Fraserpet also there are no jamma lands. It is only 
in certain villages in Fraserpet Hobli that contain jamma lands. 

Q. —How many nads are there in North Coorg? 

A. —There are six nads. 


Q .—You told us about two nads. What about the other nadsP 

A .—There are jamma lands in the other nads and they are Bhagaman- 
dala, Mercara, Somavarapet and Sunticoppa. 

Q .—Will they he fairly evenly distributed or are sagu lands more than 
the jamma lands in these four other nads? 

A .—-In Somavarpet and Sunticoppa nads there are not many jamma lands. 
Elsewhere there are more jamma lands than sagu. 

Q .—You told us that in North Coorg you have better security to offer 
for debts that might be granted. Now are the people over-indebted? Have 
they contracted debts more than they could repay or are they indebted only 
to a reasonable extent? 

A .—They are indebted only to n reasonable extent. 

Q .—You told us also that there were some village money-lenders giving 
money to their fellow ryots. Are there other money-lenders also there? 

A .—There are some rich sowcars in Somavarpet and th'y lend money to 
the average and poor planters. 

0.—They are lending money to the coffee planters? 

A. —Yes, they do lend. 


Q .—To what caste do they belong? 

A. —They are Bilimugs. 

Q .—That is one of the indigenous native tribes® 

A.—They come from Mysore and they belong to the weaver class. 
O.—How many sowcars are theie in Somavarpet? 

A. —There may be about four or five. 

Q .—What do you think is the extent of their transactions? 

A .—About Rs. 60,000 to Es. 60,000. 

0 .—Are there Mappilla merchants there? 

A. —There is none at Somavarpet. 


0.—At Fraserpet? 

A. —There is none there also. 

Q .—At BanticoppaP 

A. —1 know that there is one Mappilla merchant who is also lending money 
to petty coffee planters and is doing business on a fairly extensive scale. 


Q .—What is the rate of interest prevailing, say, on the money lent by 
the village money-lenders to their fellow ryots? 

A.—It ranges from 12 to 24 per cent. 


—What is the rate of interest charged by the sowcars of Somavarpet P 
.—They are also lending at the same rate of "interest. 

0—4 
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Q .—What is the rate of interest of the Mappillai money-lenders at Sunti- 
coppa? 

A.—It is about 24 per cent. 

Q .—That is the lowest rateP 

A.—Yes. They would not give for 12 per cent. 

Q .—In North Coorg are the monsoon conditions favourable so that gene¬ 
rally they have got the normal produce in paddy P 

A.—Except in portions of Shanivarasante Hobli and Fraserpet Hobli 
the rainfall xs quite normal and that is quite sufficient for the cultivation. 

O.-—So the annual yield is fairly sufficientP 
A.—Yes. We have got irrigation schemes also. 

Q. —You said that they are taking to coffee plantations now. Are the 
ordinary ryots taking to them? 

A.—In North Coorg a ryot holding wet lands seldom takes to coffee culti¬ 
vation. It is only some people in Somavarpet and Bilimugs who have taken 
to coffee cultivation. 

J ,—So, the ordinary ryot owning wet lands has not taken to it? 

.-—Generally such ryots do not take to it, but there have been a few 
cases where the people have taken to it. 

Q .—Do you think that there are sufficient facilities to borrow for tho 
ordinary ryot of the North Coorg taluk from tho local money-lenders? 

A.—I think there is not sufficient money. 

Q. —Do you consider 12 to 24 per cent chax-ged by the money-lenders as 
reasonable or very high? 

A.—I consider that it is very high. 

Q. —Are there many applications for takavi loans from the North Coorg 
taluk P 

A.—As a rule a greater sum of money is apportioned to the South Coorg 
taluk than to the North Coorg taluk under the Land Improvement Loans 
Act and tho Agriculturists Loans Act. 

Q. —But the Government have not been able to comply with all tho de¬ 
mands in North Coorg for takavi loans? 

A.—TJie Government is able to comply with their demand. 

Q. —Are there a large number of applications from North Coorg, all of 
which are not sanctioned because the amount allotted for distribution is less? 
A.—It is not less. Applications are complied with. 

Q .—Do you think that the present facilities for getting loans from the 
various local money-lenders is sufficient? 

A.—It will be advantageous, 1 think, and tho people will he very happy 
if they are granted long-term loans. 

Q. —And if such loans are granted extending over a long term, do you 
think that the people would he in a position to repay the loans punctually? 

A.—I should think that they will repay tlio loans punctually as there 
will be Jess hardship as such payments will be spread over a very long period, 
say, 25 years. 

Q. —Has there been any tendency in regard to the villages whore the co¬ 
operative societies have been started for tho lates of interest to go down in 
North Coorg P 

A.—I have not much idea about the co-operative societies in North Coorg. 

Q .—Is the system of taking pro-notes for double the amount lent in vogue 
in North Coorg P 

A.—I do not think that it is in vogue in North Coorg. 

Q .—Are there cases in which moneys are advanced on tho understanding 
that they should be repaid in the shape of paddy at a certain price fixed in 
advance by the money-lender? 

A. — Yes. 

Q .—Is that the case with a fairly large number of transactions? 

A.—It obtains on a fairly large scale. 

Q .—Who is it that deals in such transactions, the local money-lender or 
foe outsider ? 

A.—Tho local money-lenders, 
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Q .—Are there grain banks in North Coorg? 

A.—I have not come in contact with any grain bank in North Coorg. 

Q —What is it generally that induces the ryot in North Coorg borrow 
on condition of repaying in paddy ? is it wunt of paddy just, at the time or 
during the particular season? 

4.—1 have said that it exists on an extensive scale only in South Coorg. 

Q .—Jn your written statement you say that the amount of debt on land 
as security may be estimated at Rs. 16 lakhs and other assets such as houses, 
etc., may be estimated at Its. 20 lakhs. Is chat with reference to the whole 
of Coorg? 

A. —It is with reference to the whole of Coorg. 

O ,—What is the basis on which you made this statement? 

A .—1 have got the data for that. The Government have advanced to 
the extent of 3f lakhs under the takavi rules and the money advanced by the 
co-operative societies is Rs. 7 lakhs. That makes 10i lakhs; and about 5 lakhs 
will be the debts secured by mortgage on sagu lands. 

Q .—You put down your estimate of the debt due to the professional money¬ 
lenders at its. 20 lakhs? 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—1 want to know whether the statement that Rs. 20 lakhs is based on 
anj' data or whether it is busod merely on what you considered to be a fair 
estimate? 

A. — J have taken one village and worked at it intensively and arrived 
at the result with (hut as the basis. 

Mr. Thomas: Is the villuge taken by you a typical village? 

A. —Yes. 

V-—Is it not a village where there are so many co-operative societies 
worked and therefore more favourably situated than the other villages? 
Would it he representative of the other villages where the conditions have 
not so far developed ? 

A.—Except tor the fact of the existence of six co-operative societies, other 
conditions accord with the conditions obtaining in the other villages. 

Mr. Mimisu-ami Naymlu,: That is all an estimate that you have made? 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —You said that the ryots in South Coorg are more indebted than the 
ryots in North Coorg. Have you taken for the purpose an estimate of the 
typical villages? 

A.—i have based the figures on my own knowledge of the villages in 
North Coorg and South Coorg. 

Q .—In your written evidence you say that a bank should be started. Do 
you think that there is a serious need felt for a bank of the sort you advocate? 

A.—f think that there is a great need for a bank. 

Q. —May I nsk you if there was a branch of the Imperial Bank hero some 
years back ? 

A.—1 have no idea. 

Q. —You say also that if a bank is started the Government must play an 
important part in its active control. Would you kindly develop the idea 
as regards the nature of the bank, the part that it should play and other 
things? 

A,—I would suggest that a laud mortgage bank might be started and that 
the Government might purchase some debentures. The Government ought 
to guarantee the payment of the interest as well as the principal to the 
depositors. If that were so. a large number of wealthy people in the eountry 
might deposit their money in the bank and might take shares also. 

Q. —Do you think that there is a large amount of money available in 
the Coorg Province which would come into this bank as deposits at 6 per 
cent and 6 per cent? 

A.—I should think it will easily come. Some of our wealthy people are 
depositing their money in the Imperial Bank or the National Bank and the 
Mysore Bank and I do not see any reason why they should not deposit their 
money in the local bank when they get better interest. 



Q .— We have had some evidence with regard to the land mortgage banks. 
There may be difficulties on account of the jamma tenure which does not 
afford scope for its being given as good security. Do you agree with that 
statement? 

A.—I agree with that. There are self-acquired lands and they can be 
taken as an adequate security. 

Q. —Would you suggest that land mortgage banks might begin with lend¬ 
ing on the security of non-jamma lands? 

A. —Yes. I suggest that because jamma lauds are inalienable and as it 
is felt that if they are mortgaged it may ultimately render the poor ryots 
landless. 

Q .—Do you think that there is sufficient non-jamma lands available to 
stand as security for land mortgage banks? 

A. —f think there is. Coffee is largely grown in sagu lands. Very little 
coffee is grown in jamma lands. 

Q .—1 find from the administration report tor 1927-28 that jamma lands 
extends to 39,842 acres while extent ot the sagu lands is 51,371 acres? 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—It is about one and one-third times, moie than the jamma urea. You 
say that the whole of the sagu area will be available for good security? 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—In the east coast the family owns certain lands. The father can sell. 
H is sons and brothers need not be a party to it. He can as manager lor 
the time being alienate the property for family expenses. Does not the same 
principle obtain m regaid to sagu lands here.’' 

.1,—Yes. Sagu lands are sold for debts handed down from ancestors. 

Q .—But in this part of the country you take the signature of all the 
udult members before the debt is borrowed? 

.4.—Yes. 

<j .~—So the manager foi the time I icing can give it as security. In the 
ease of family holding jamma lands with regard to sagu lands the signa¬ 
ture of or the consent of all the adult membeis are required? 

A. —Not necessary. 

Q. —You aie referring to long-term loans. What is your idea about it? 

A. —I have written in my memorandum that it must fie from 30 to 50 
years. 1 consider it too much. It may lie from 10 to 30 years. 

Q .—Is registration of deeds fauly common with regard to transactions? 

A. —It is common. 

Q. —Now you gave us the value ol wet lands at Rs. 400 to Rs. 600 an acre 
for paddy and for coffee estates at Its. 500 to Its. 600 an acre in paragraph 
3 of your evidence? 

A. — It is so. 

Q. —Is that valuation for both jamma us well as sugu lands? 

A.—It is for both. 

Q .—But l think jamuiu lands .ire not available for sale? 

A. —It is not available for sale but in families the junior members can 
lease it to other members. 

Q. —The family can sell with the consent ol ineniliers under the some 
pattam to one other member of their own family? 

A.—Yes. 

Q .—Their valuation for wet lands is Rs. 300 to Rs. 409? 

, A.—Yes. 

Q .—In such cases supposing they are leased out for consideration re¬ 
ceived does that become sell-acquired property? Does that still belong to 
the family? 

A.— It is not the self-acquired property of one. 

Q .—With regard to marketing facilities you say in paragraph 2 of youv 
evidence that the existing facilities for marketing crops are defective. What 
is that you have got in your mind? Is there defect for marketing produoe 
to the nearest market? 

A. —What T mean is that the produce does not fetch a better price at 
• particular time between February and March when the ryots have got 
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io pay assessment and takavi kists. If they offer the pioduce for sale it will 
fetch a low price, 1 suggest that group of villages may be taken as a unit 
and a society formed toi the purpose of joint sales or puichase. The society 
can advance money to meet the pressing demand and hold-up the produce 
foi a better market. 

Q .—Are the ryots not able to realize the full value because they have 
to sell in February and March to meet their dues? 

A.—Yes. 

Q .—You advocate the co-opei ative societies purchasing a sale society to 
advance money? 

A.—Yes. 

Q —What about the means of communication with regard to marketmg 
of produce' 1 Are they satisfactory? 

A.—It is fanly satisfactory. We have got suffii lent loads and there are 
good numbei of communications foi conveying carts into the villages. 

Q .—Who maintains the village roads eithei the local 1>odies or the village 
communities? 

A.—The Distnel Boaid is maintaining. The %01 k is done tlnough the 
levenue agency. 

Q .—The contract is given to the villageis and they do ft’' 

A —Yes. 

Q .—Now with regaid to paddy who are the peisons who deal m paddy 
and who purchase it" 1 

A —Mappillas There aie also some enterprising Coorgs They purchase 
and sell it at a tune when the pi ice is favourable 

41—How long since the Cooigs have taken to it non 9 
A —About ten yeuis. That too only in Vuajpet and in some villages 
round about Bittangala 

Q —With regaid to Noitli Cooig are Mappihas taking any pait in mar¬ 
keting paddy 9 

A.—No. It is the local grain-dealers that send paddy to Mysoie frontier 
for sale 

41 —Do you think that hv the ( ooigs enteimg into the paddy tianactions 
it has a had effect upon the Mappilla tiade 9 

A —They have not been uble to capture the held They have just at¬ 
tempted Some ot them have suffeied also 

Q —Do you think that the Cooig ha"e got the nece.saiy finance to take 
up the question of purchasing and selling paddy 9 

A.—I think a society should lie oigamzed They have got sufficient money 
of their own It cannot be done on individual effort 

41—Are there any sei ious defects 111 the system of maiketmg when they 
puichase or dispose to Mappillas with legaid to weights and measures? 

A.—Yes, the Mappillas aie not sti eight in then dealings They always 
measure in then own patas, the accuiacy ol which is neatly always doubt¬ 
ful. They make a lot of piofit 

0 .—What about Coorg meichants who base begun to that 9 
A.—They are getting on fanly well They have not made great piofits. 
Q —Now you refer to the fact that in some sagu cases, however, people 
are rendered landless thiough the various stages of their relationship with 
the creditors How long has this piocess been going on 9 

A.—There uie 111 certain ullages sagu lyots who have borrowed money 
mortgaging their wet lands. On account of then inability to pay the debts 
they have lost then lands. 

Q —Who purchases those lands? Is it the outsiders? 

A.—There aie some outsiders also. Even the Batkuhs have purchased 
the lauds. 

Q ,—Are the transactions more with the Batkahs 01 with the villagers? 

A.— Village ryots. 

0. —You told us that the Batkalis are purchasing? 

A. —It is not with a view to settle down. Thoy purchase and sell it at a 
opportune moment for a higher price. 



Q. —Is there scope for a land mortgage bank in South Coorg? 

A .—There is great scope. We can start one bank for the whole of South 
Coorg. 

0 .—What is the security you will haveP 
A.—Sagu land and self-acquired property. 

0 .—Coffee lands ? 

A .—There are coffee lands available for security. 


Q .—Have you any experience of the co-operative societies who have lout 
on jamma lands and that they hud to take possession of these jamniu lands in 
case of default? 

A .—1 have experience of such. 


Q .—Is it fairly common? 

A.—Very rare cases. 

Q —Are the societies aide to lease the land loi a good rent and recover 
the dues? 

A.—In many cases they have recovered the debts due by that method. 

Q ,—Is there any possibilitj of combination among the villagers themselves 
to see that the society is properly run? 

A.—I do not know. 


Q .—Having regard to tho innate feeling of the people of Coorg the Jnmnia 
holders is there any combination among them to pi event the societies from 
taking lands and giving it for rent. Do you think there is any possibility? 

A.—Now members of the same families come forward and take it. There 
are cases where one of the family members will purchase and lease. 

Q .—You would extend that principle to the land mortgage bank where 
debts are given on jamma lands, would it be possible for land mortgage 
bank ? 

A.—It may be possib'e. We have still to wait. The villagers must be 
educated to realize the sense of responsibility after borrowing. 

Hr. Appiah : You are aware that to co-operative societies and agricultural 
loans jamma lands are given as security? 

A.- - Yes. 

Q .—Can you not extend the same facilities for a land mortgage hank 
if it is established? 

A.—But here the co-operative societies tuhe very great care to see that 
the lands are not sold out-right the moment the default occuis. 

Q .—Why not the Government take care m the case of land mortgage 
banks ? 

A.—Even in such cases the ryots have lost their lauds notwithstanding 
the fact that Government as well as co-operative societies take great 
precautions in safeguarding their lands. 


'.—Are there many cases in which they have lost their lands? 
.—There are some cases. 


Q .—Single isolated cases? 

A.—They are isolated cases. 

Q .—The establishment of a land mortgage hank will not disturb the 
jamma tenure in Coorg if it is granted on the same line as they are at 
present granted by the co-operative societies and Agricultural Loans Act. 
The only difference is that long-term loan should be granted in land mort¬ 
gage bank and short-term loans in co-operative societies? 

A.—Yes. Precaution should lie taken to see that the ryots having jamma 
lands not being rendered landless. 

0 .—What is the danger? 

A.—The moment he fails to repay the debt the hank will huve the right 
to sell. 


'.—You say they arc only isolated cases? 
.—Yes. 


Q .—The co-operative societies have been working for the last bow many 
years? 

A. —It has been working for the last twenty-five years. 
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Q .-^Do you advocate the grant of loans for all purposes whereas in co¬ 
operative societies and Agricultural Loans Act there are certain restrictions P 

A.—Only for certain purposes. 

Q .—Supposing such restrictions are removed and the loans are granted 
for all parties would it improve the condition? 

A. —If the Land Mortgage Bank is established I advocate the grant of 
loans only tor productive purposes such as improvements to lands, building of 
houses and repayment of prior debts. 

Mr. Muniswami Nayudu: Ts that a productive purpose? 

A. —No; only tor productive purposes. 

The Chairman: Repayment of prior debts is not productive? 

A.—No. 

Q .—What will lie the object of repaying the prior debts? 

A.—Probably he may get money and clear the debt and reduce the rate 
of interest. 

Q .—To pay less rate of interest? 


0.—You say that it is not productive? 

A.—It is productive ; including prior debts. 


Mr. Apptah : You think that the establishment of a Land Mortgage Bank 
will be more popular if loans are given for all purposes instead of specified 
purposes as in the case of eo-opeiative societies and Agneultural Loans 
Act? 

A.—It may give an incentive to the ryot to boirow more. 

Q .—What is the harm provided there is a iheck on him to see that the 
land does not pass out of his family? 

A.—He must be made to show sufficient grounds for the loans that be is 
taking. 1 will not advocate the grant of loans for all and sundry purposes. 

O .—Would a bank thrive it such a permission is not given? 

A.—There must be some kind of assurance that the money would be 
pioperly utilizod. 

0 .—So you think loans can be given for all purposes? 

A. —Yes, it the land mortgage officer is convinced of the necessity. 

0.—The officer sends a lepoit to the effect that it is icasonablep 

A.—Yes. 


Q .—Do you think the establishment of Land Mortgage Banks would bo 
more popular m the villages than the piesent co-opeintive societies? 

A.—The land mortgage banks will be more popular and it null result in 
greater prosperity to the ryot. 

Q .—Provided no jainma lands pass out of the hands of the family? 

A. - -Yes. 


Mr. Ftnblmraya: What wcie the lates of interest sonic years ago and what 
is the rate of interest now? 

A.—The rate of interest has decidedly fallen now on account of the co¬ 
operative societies. 

Q .—Do you think that land mortgage banks should be established tor 
sagu lands alone? 

A.—Yes. 


Q.—There is no objection to that? 

A.—Certainly not. 

Q.—Now jamma lands can he mortgaged for loans for the improvement 
of land. Do you think for the improvement of jamma lands the ryots can 
borrow from land mortgage banks? 

A.—I have no objection to that provided the security is other than 
jamma lands. 

Q .—Have you any objection for mortgaging jamma lands for borrow¬ 
ing money for purposes of marriage and liquidation of debts from the ordi¬ 
nary co-operative societies? 

A.—I nave no objection. As a matter of fact they ore now borrowing. 



Q ,—For improvement of land and purchase of cattle they are borrowing 
now, but utilise a portion of it for marriage expenses also aud for liquidation 
of small prior debts. Have you any objection to include those also among 
the items for which loans can be given P 

A .—I do not see any objection. 

-But what is the opinion of the people in your jurisdiction P 
-1 think they will have no objection. 

<)•—Are you sure the people will welcome it and that they will have no 
objection ? 

A. —Yes. I come in contact with the ryots in my jurisdiction and I am 
sure they will have no objection to it. The Government sometimes give 
permission to hypothecate jamina lands for purposes of marrying orphan 
girls. 

-I think you have intervened in some coses where lands had to he soldP 


t 

t 
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'.—And sett'ed such cases amicably? 

-Yes, there were cases in which lands were advertised for sale and 
such sales were averted by our intervention. 

Q .—At whose request? 

A .—At the request of the Registrar, 
p.—Is interest in kind in vogue? 

-Yes, it is in practice. 

Q .—What was the rate of interest for Rs. 100? 

A.—One cart-load of paddy. 

0.—Now what is it? 

A .—It may be about 7i cart-loads or leas. 

-Do you know that sometimes it is only five bnttis now? 

-Yes, there are such instances. 

Mr. Thornan: You have been a Parpathigar for mnny years? 

A. —Yes. 

S .—Have you had anything to do with banking? 

.—Except the co-operative societies as miniature banks, no. 

<?.—Have you dealt with any hank at allP 
,4.—I have not dealt tvitb any hank. 

Q. —What knowledge have you of land mortgage hank P 
A. —I have read fiom the proceedings of the councils and from text-books. 
Q .—Which council? 

A. —The Madras Legislative Council. 

-What experience have you of co-operative societies? 

L—For one or two years in the beginning of my service I was asked to 
check the accounts of some societies and many a time I bad attended their 
general meetings. 

f .—And you have taken a general interest in the co-operative societies? 
.—I have taken and os a matter of fact 1 have very great interest in 
one co-operative society—the Lantana Eradication Co-operative Society. 

Q. —When was it started? 

A.— I think it was somewhere about 11124, but I am not quite sure. 

—What was the capital of the society? 

-It was not very large, about Rs. 600 or so. The members join 
together and clear the lantana growth on a co-operative basis. 

Q ,— To what extent have these co-operative societies’ activities cleared 
Lantana ? 

A.— They have cleared about 200 to 300 acres of Lantana growth. This 
year they have cleared about 47 acres of original lantana and about 67 acres 
of regrowth lantana. 

.—Some of these societies have been liquidated? 

Yes. 

S .—What is the cause of that? 

.—Some of the ryots are not taking keen interest in the eradication of 
lantana. I would ascribe it to indolence on the part of the ryot*. 
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Q .—Whose land will be cleared first? 

A. —They do it by rotation. Bane lands are generally taken first or lands 
round about houses. 

Q .—Why not each of them clear in his own compound? 

A.—Clearing by joint effort acts as a stimulus. 

The Chairman: Do these societies borrow? 

A .—The societies do not borrow. The Government gave them some money 
in appreciation of their work. 

Mr. Thomas: You said that the professional money-lenders charge from 
25 per cent to 100 per cent interest. Have you known any definite case of 
money-lenders charging 100 per cent interest? 

A .—There are isolated cases where he lends money in the month of August 
or September when the ryot has nothing to live upon. At that time he lends 
some money and takes a pro-note at a high rate of interest and this amount 
is realized in the month of February. 

Q .—What is the intehest that is generally mentioned in the pro-note? 

.!.•—It is about 30 to 40 per cent. 

Q .—How does it work out to 100 per cent? 

A .—The duration is short, only a few months, but the money-lender 
collects the interest for the whole year. 

Q. —Is it the Moplah money-lender? 

A. —The Moplah money-lender and also some fellow ryots. 

—You say in North Coorg they bury money. In what form is it and 
have you any definite experience of it? 

A.—1 have got definite experience and I personally know of some cases. 

Q .—Have any such hoard been dug up? 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —Ts that practice still going on? 

A.—Very conservative and old people are still continuing that practice. 

O.—What arc the chief purposes of borrowing in the villages? 

A.—Purchase ot cattle and improvement of wet land, marriage, and other 
ceremonies. 

Q.— In the villages the money-lenders generally take the amount borrowed 
in kind. Ts it not? 

A. Yes. 

Q .—And the ryot money-lender, does he also take in kind? 

A.- Yes. 

(J .—Do you not think it is better and easier for the co-operative society 
to got back the loan in kind than in money? In that ease will there not 
be less of overdues? 

A.—It may mean a lot of worry for the society. 

Q .—What is the difficulty for the co-operative society in taking that? 

A.—They have got to build a godown to store the produce and they 
required a person to look after that and the co-operative society may also 
suffer loss by way of shrinkage,, etc. 

Q. —But that loss will lie taken into account when taking the produce 
from tho members? 

A .—It may be so. 

Q. —How is that you have not got any loan and sale society in yonr 
jurisdiction? 

A.—The villagers have not yet realized the benefits of such an organization 
and there is not sufficient money and workers to launch upon such a venture. 

Q .—What class of people generally are secretaries of co-operative societies 
now? Are they ryots themselves? 

A.—Yes, ryots themselves. 

G.—No teachers? 

A.—No, mostly ryots. 

0.—Are they all literate people? 

A.—They are all literate poople, 

c- 5 
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J .—Do they keep the accounts properly P 
,—They keep the accounts properly and they get training once a year 
from the co-operative inspector who holds classes and gives them some 
lectures. 

Q .—You have not thought of bringing all these people together to a 
summer school or giving them a regular course of lectures? 

A.—That is now being done by the co-operative inspector. 

Q. —In your jurisdiction what do you think will be a proper economic 
holding ? 

A. —I consider 100 butis of wet lands, i.o., about 3 acres, one acre of 
land for house-site and garden round about, nnd 5 to 6 acros of bano land 
would bo an economic holding. 

Q .—How many villagers in the village that yon have Bc'ected have got 
that economic holding? 

A .—About 50 per cent may liavc that economic holding. There arc of 
course other people who own extensive lands. 

Q .—What do you estimate to be the income from paddy from this 100 
butis of land? 

A. —I worked it out and have arrived at Rs. 21 as net profit. 1 have 
arrived at these figures after consulting members of about six co-operative 
societies. 

Q. —In your calculation what is the cultivation expenses per acre? 

A .—It is Rs. 57-11-6 for paddy land. 

Q .—What is the portion you have added up on account of plough hulls? 
A.— 1 have taken Rs. 50 for a pair of plough bulls which are expected 
to work efficiently, for four years. Hence Rs. 12-8-0 is taken for one year's 
cultivation expenses. 

Q .—In what way did you calculate for expenses on account of wages for 
labour ? 

A.—I have taken the owner of the wet land as tho person working and 
his wages have been taken into account. 

Q. —I find that according to the settlement reports the cost of production 
per acre is about Rs. 26-13-3 only. Your figure is higher than that, (kin 
you ascribe any special cause for that? 

A. —The settlement report refers to prices in 1908. Since.then there has 
been a general rise under all heads. 

Q. —Or do you also take into account the use of manures? 

A .—The manuro of cattle and feeding charges are offset. 

Q. —What is your maintenance charge for the hulls? 

A. —The maintenance charge for one pair per year is Rs. 30. 

Q .—But is there not sufficient fodder in the country; how do you arrive 
at that figure? 

A. —Tho ryot has to employ a cow-boy to look after the cattle nnd he 
must he paid at least Rs. 3 per month and meals twice a day. 

Q .—Cannot a common cow-boy be kept for the whole village? In that, 
case the contribution of one ryot will not come to Rs. 30 per year? 

A. —That can be done. 

Q .—Does every ryot who has got 100 butis of land keep a cow-boyP 
A.—He does not keep one for himself, but he often takes advantage of a 
common cow-boy. 

Q .—Does he keep a paid farm-servant to look after his farm? 

A.—He does not, bo looks after it himself. But in the cultivation 
expenses I have taken it as having been paid for. 

The Chnirman: You mentioned Lantana societies-; yon spoke of it as 
being used for clearing lantana from private holdings. What is the object 
of the lantana clearing society? 

A.—It is to keep the area which is Overgrown with lantana free from 
lantana so as to afford grazing facilities for cattle. 
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Q .—Is not grazing land common land? 
A.—Grazing lands are held jointly. J 


A. —Grazing lands are held jointly. Jamma ryots of one family hold 
certain grazing land under one patta. We have not got common lands in 
the village except paisari lands. All bane lands are held by some pattadar. 
Common lands exist in North Coorg. 

Q .— The object of the lantana clearing society is to improve grazing land 
or to bring more land into cultivation? 

A.—Where it is possible or practicable to bring more land into cultivation 
it is done. 

Q .~In your written evidence, you say “The jamma tenure with' its 
concomitant impediments has acted as a check against landed property 
passing into the hands of the creditors. In some sagu cases, however, people 
are rendered landless through the various stages of their relationship with 
the creditors. If such a process is at work, it undoubtedly tai.es away from 
the actual cultivator the incentive to produce more and in an efficient and 
better manner.” How?. 

A. —The ryot knows that ii he cultivates after great effort, after manur¬ 
ing it and toiling at it the creditor will come and carry away the produce 
and so there is no incentive for him. 

Q .—If he does not do that, he will lose his land? 

A .—The average ryot gets so despondent on account of debt and the 
moment he has got a heavy load of debt ho becomes pessimistic about its 
clearance, does not jiut his heart into the job, and work at his lands well. 

4?.—Would not the fear of losing his land operate in the opposite direc¬ 
tion ? 

.4.—It may act as a stimulus, but the ordinary ryot is not so farsighted. 

O.—In answer to Mr. Kubharaya you said that you would approve of 
legalizing the practice of lending money for whatever actual reason may be 
stated, such as the repayment ol prior debts or for marriages on the mort¬ 
gage of jamma lands. If you did recognize that, would it not make the 
practice oi borrowing for that purpose much commoner? 

.4.-1 am afraid it will. 

Q .—Do you think that it will be a good thing to give additional facilities 
for that purpose? 

.4.—i do not think that it is necessary to include these two additional 
purposes. 

V .—Aro they spending a great deal on marriages? 

.4.—They do spend a great deal on marriages. 

Q .—Will it bo u good thing to discourage it? 

A .—it will bo a good thing. But the people have got a iulse sense of 

prestige and they consider that the inclusion ol alcohol during such marriages 
is a good tiling. 

Q .—■[ gather from your evidence generally that you would rather favour 
providing additional facilities lor lending money to the ryots. Am 1 right? 

.4.—Yes, Sir. 1 am in favour of money being lent and the repayment 

being spread over a long term ot years. 

Q .—You have now got certain facilities for short-toriu loans up to six 
yoars. In addition to that you would suggest the providing of further 
facilities for long tonus. Is that so? 

A.—Yes. 

y,—Have you considered the effect of giving additional facilities for 
loans to the ryots? 

A. —Tho more enterprising of the ryots would be able to utilize its for 
productive purposes. They will be able to render permanent and capital 
improvements on their lands. 

Q,—Are there many such ryots? 

A. — There are. The coffee planters would be greatly benefited if such 
loans arc available. They are at present paying a much higher rate of 
interest. 



Q. —You say that the improvident ryots will he rendered landless and 
therefore there should be the raising of lonu on sagu land as security but 
not jamma land. Why should you protect the jumma landholder from losing 
his land but not the sagu landholder P Why is that distinction P What 
applies to the sagu landholder applies equally to the jamma landholder? 

A. —The advantages accruing therefrom are greater than the 

disadvantages. 

Q. —In which caseP 

A. —If the land mortgage bank is opened and sagu lands are taken as 
socurity, the advantages are greater than the disadvantages. There are 
disadvantages in the case of improvident men. 

Q,. —Quite. But why the distinction between the sagu laudholdcr and the 
jamma landholder. What applies to the ono applies to the other and why 
should you protect the jamma landholder and why should you not protect the 
sagu landholder? 

A. —The jamma land with its concomitant inalienability has got other 
rights such as the exemption from the operations of the Arms Act. Even 
a poor jamma ryot owns a hit oi land and what 1 am afraid of is that if 
jannna lands are allowed to he mortgaged there may be many ryots who may 
borrow and failing to repay the debts may have to he deprived of their 
lands and even homes. 

Q .—In one place you say that the jamma lands should he movtgngcah'o 
for raising loans for the repayment of prior debts and in answer to another 
question you say that in regard to raising loans from the Italic! mortgage 
bunk they should not lie mortgageable. Whyp 

A. —I have modified my view since. 

Q. — Is there any reason why } \ou should give land mortgage loans to the 
sagu landholder P fs there a higger risk of the jamma laiulho'der losing 
his land than of the sagu landholder? 

.1.—1 have a greater apprehension with regard to the jamma ryots. 

Q .—Is it because they are more improvident 9 

A .—A greater number of them are very expensive. 

Q .—Who are the hhatkhalis? 

A .—They are cloth mei'chants. They are the class of people who oust 
tli® sagu landholder from his land. They buy liom one riot and sell to 
another und they never wunt to keep the land with them. 

0.—Would not the same thing happen in the disc ol a land mortgage 
hank or any other financial agency, that is to buy the ryot's land and then 
resell it? 

A.—Yes, it will happen, but the ryot will he able to get a loan at a 
cheaper rate of interest. 

Q. —The fact of the people being rendered landless through the various 
stages of their relationship with their creditors results in one ryot becoming 
landless and another becoming more landed. Is that not so? 

A. —Yes. But the ryot who is rendered helpless will not get the proper 
value for his land. But supposing it is sold for arrears of debt due to a 
hank it will certainly fetch a I letter price whereas in the euse of the private 
creditor he knocks it down for a Jow sum. 

Q .—The creditor has no power of foreclosure and he has to go to a court 
of law. Is that so? 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—In the case of the co-operative societies also the sale is held by the 
court? 

j[_Yog 

Q .—What is the difference then ? 

A. —Sometimes without resorting to the court the creditor purchases the 
land on a simple nizimam darkha.it. 

Q .—About this land mortgage hank yon say that the Government, should 
buy debentures and guarantee the payment of both the interest und the 
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principal and then the wealthy people will put their money into it. WBy 
should the Government do that? What should be the rate on these deben¬ 
tures? 

A.—Five per cent. 

Q .—You would so’l the debentures at 5 per cent? 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—Do you suggest that tho co-operative society would be able to sell 
its papers at a cheaper rate than the Government? 

A.— No. 

Q .—Do you think it will be more expensive? 

A. —Yes. ' 

Q .—Can you te'l me why the Government shoo'd guarant*e a higher rate 
of interest when it can raise money for itso'f at a loner rate of interest? 

A .—It is enough if v the Government guarantees payment of interest which 
is reasonable. 

Q .—Is it a fact that the Moplah is the most enterpi isiug peison in 
C’oorg ? 

A.—Yes. 

(Tho witness then u ithdrew.) 
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Written evidence of the Coorg Co-operative Central Bank, 
Limited, Heroara 


/.—Agricultural ciedit and ciedit facilities }or sin til indashice. 

1. (a) The agriculturist in our province obtains monoy lor expenses 
during cultivation by mortgaging Ins lands to co-operative credit societies, 
from small money-lenders in the village by ngieemg to pay a high late ol 
interest, or by agreeing to deliver paddy at a low price, by borrowing paddy 
from well-to-do neighbours 01 by agieemg to pay out of the next crop with 
interest at rotes varying Irom 25 per cent to 50 per cent irrespective of 
the pei loti for which the loan is borrowed 

(b) Finance for capital and permanent improvement is obtained by 
the mortgage ot lands to co-operative societies, to Government or to petty 
money-lenders. 

(c) There are no othei methods ot raising money except those men¬ 
tioned in answers 1 (u) and (b). 

The late of interest in almost all the agiKullin.il sonifies is 12J per 
cent There are some societies lending at rates varying horn 9 per cent 
to 121 per cent. The usual late ot mtciest eliaiged by money-leudois lor 
small sums is 24 per cent. It the amount borrowed is big, the rate of 
interest varies from 12 per cent to 18 per cent In Nanjarajnpatna taluk 
the late of inteiost vanes from 12 per tent to 18 per cent When paddy 
is agreed to lie sold, the rate ot interest uoiks out veiv high 'Hie rote of 
interest on paddy * oi rowed trorn groin banks is 25 pei cent whatever be 
the period In the cuse ol loans lot exptnses dining tultivntion and othei 
objects the period is one year and less, ior peimanent improvement* loans 
are taken for penods extending up to three or foul voars Set in ity of 
paddy crops is given in raie cases Coffee planteis get ncdit usually by 
the hypothecation of crops from the coast firms dealing in toffee 

The Impellal Bank is not functioning m Coorg There aie no joint-stock 
hanks nor indigenous banks ot bankets, noi professional money-londf) s. 
Co-opeiative ciedit sotieties get tlieir capital from the co-operative central 
hank winch gets its capital from the depositors within the province. 

The total amount of capital ictjuued bv the agilcultunst for all purposes 
referred to in the question wall be about Ks 50 lakhs 

The amounts advanced to the agi icultimsts from societies and Govern¬ 
ment are not sufficient The finance available to the coffee pi a liters is not 
at all sufficient. The financing ot the planters by the purchasing firms puls 
the borrowers under great disadvantage also There is a coffee planters’ 
co-operative credit bociety which is not able to finance the planteis, for 
want of funds. This society should be financed by Government or a separate 
coffee planters’ bank with substantial Government aid should be started. 

There is no co-ordination among the various credit agencies 

2. Paddy is sold to petty dealers in paddy locally Theio arc low 
growers who export their paddy either to Malabar, Mysore or South 
Kanara, the chief export being to Malabar. Pepper is also siimlaily sold 
locally. Cardamom is sold locally by small giowcis, but persons growing 
large quantities send them to outside uiaikets Oranges and pepper me 
usually sold as standing crops to exporters long before they nre ready tor 
picking. Coffee crop is usually' sent to the coast firms who will have financed 
the working. A decent proportion though small is sold locally. European 
planters generally export their crops to England. 

Co-operative organization to sell all crops will be of .immense use. Even 
for the sale of coffee, co-operative organization affording credit facilities 
will be of great help, hut the finance available should be large There are 
no credit facilities worth the name for marketing the produce. The 
producers are at the mercy of petty dealers who use their own measures 
to the great disadvantage of the growers. Instead of getting credit faci¬ 
lities, the producers have to sell their produce on credit. Co-operativo 
societies or joint-stock hanks should finance on the delivery of the produce 
which should be sold when the prices are to the advantage of the producer. 
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The coffee merchants advance a certain proportion of the probable price 
on the hypothecation of the estimated crop. On agreement to sell also, 
planters get some financial help from the vendees. So also cardamom pro¬ 
ducers get some credit from the cardamom merchants, bat this is not much. 
Besides this there is no sort of help from banks, bankers or merchants. 
There is no internal trade in Coorg. 

There are no banks in Coorg, So, there are no facilities for internal 
remittance. 

The Government has been pleased to receive and issue monies from tho 
Government treasuries to help the co-operative institutions. 

Promissory notes are the only sort of negotiable instruments known to 
tho public of Coorg. Through these insti uments agriculturists get short 
term credit from neighbours generally and from roeichants in some cases. 
There are no hundis current in our province Some planters make pay¬ 
ments through bank' cheque on their banks outside Coorg; but the 
payees find it very difficult to cash their cheques. Thev have to wait on 
Messrs. Spencer & Co Ltd , or Messrs. McDowell <fe Co.. Ltd., or sonio 
other merchants who have transactions outside Cooig. to get the cheques 
cashed. The opening ol a hranch of the Imperial Bank or of any well- 
established jomt-stoi k bank is very necessary. To get the branch of the 
Imperial Bank opened hero Government assistance is necessary. Tho 
Government mav also help the opening of a land moitgage bank which should 
open current accounts. This hank should have transactions with the 
Imperial Bank or other joint-stock hanks. 

3. Tn our province, the value of paddy land varies from Bs. 100 to 
Its. 500 pei aero Uncultivated coffee lands are sold at Its. 50 to Its. 100 
per acre. Cultivated coffee lands aie sold at Its 500 to Its 1,000 per acre. 
We do not think that there is any diffeience in the \a'ue m the three 
kinds of sales. 

4, The lands held under privileged tenures including Jamma, Jahagir, 
and Umbli cannot be mortgaged as their alienation is prohibited by the 
Coorg Revenue Regulation All immovable propeities aic exempted from 
attachment for money decrees 

Almost all the village societies in Coorg can be called miniature laud 
mortgage banks as thev lend out money chicflv on tho security of lands. 
Though privileged lands ure prohibited from alienation, an exception has 
been made in favour of co-operative credit societies. With the pievious 
permission of tho Commissioner these lands can be mortgaged to the co¬ 
operative credit societies for loans horrowed for purposes contemplated by 
the Agriculturists Loans Act and the Land Improvement Loans Act. As 
these societies cannot lend for a long term and for all objects, a separate 
land mortgage bank is necessary Tf the jnwm.i.-holder- object to tho 
privileged lands being mortgaged to the land moitgage hank, poisons 
owning lyotwari lands mav ho allowed to have the advantages ol a land 
mortgage hank. Tf the iamma-liolders agree. Government i. av amend the 
Revenue Regulation to allow jamma-holders to mortgage such lands to the 
land mortgage hank 

All alienations should he made compulsorily registrable in the jama- 
bandt registers. This will facilitate search for encumbrances. The 
land mortgage bank and co-operative institutions should be exempted from 
paying search fees. 

The capital of the land mortgage bank should be raised by debenture 
bonds, deposits and funds from central institutions. The interest on deben- 
tmo bonds should he guaranteed by Government. To safeguard the interest 
of tho Government, special powers mav lie given to tho Government to 
inspect the records and securities of the bank. 

Tho land mortgage bank may raise debentures repayable after long 
periods at 5 per cent interest and receive deposits at the same rate and the 
hank may lend out to its members at 9 per cent. This margin will be 
sufficient to cover the expenses. If from experience this margin is found 
insufficient the rates of lending and borrowing may he revised. 
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5. We do not know the estimate of the indebtedness of any village or 
nad. A confidential enquiry should be made about this. There should he 
such an estimate for one nad of each of the old taluks and one village of 
every nad. From these figures general deductions may be made. To avoid 
delay small sub-committees should be appointed for each of the old five 
talukB. The Revenue Officers of the nads concerned should help these sub¬ 
committees. A common questionnaire has to he prepared by the central 
body for the use of these sub-committees. All the details called for in this 
questionnaire have to be elicited from the villagers by these sub-committees, 

Ratos of interest in Coorg are varying from 12 per cent to 24 per cent. 
There may be instances of rates beyond these also. There is no compound 
interest in vogue in Coorg. Rule of Damdupat is in force, which applies 
even to mortgages. This may be made applicable to all classes of people 
without reference to their religion.. In mortgage suits interest is not 
awarded at contract rates From the date of suit nor on the court costs. 
This practice should continue. 

Many small holders in North Coorg, specially people of depressed classes, 
have been losing their lands, as their creditors have been enforcing their 
mortgages. In other parts of Coorg also there are instances of landholdei-s 
losing their lands. But there are no instances of the farmers becoming 
tenants of the creditors. The pressure of creditors has not been effecting 
the efficiency of cultivation. 

6. There are no subsidiary industries in Coorg. Hand-spinning is yet 
surviving in two villages in Fraserpet liobli. Even there, it is in a very 
decadent state. In Sirangala village ancf Sanivarsaiite hand-weaving is 
yet found. In some villages in Fraserpet holili some people make it an 
industry to breed cattle. Sugarcane erop and its products can easily lie 
made a subsidiary source of produce, if up-to-date methods of cultivation 
and extraction of gur and sugar are taught to the people. Pepper growing 
may be encouraged. Cotton growing may lie encouraged in old N'anjaraja- 
p&tna taluk. Hand-spinning and weaving have to be revived in Fraserpet 
hobli. Sericulture may he introduced in some parts. Groundnut may ho 
introduced. In almost all parts of Coorg co-operative societies are the only 
institutions that we can suggest by which these secondary industries may 
be financed and developed. Insurance companies may be started also whose 
capital may be made available for agricultural industries. Agriculture, 
rattan work, carpentry, basket-making kitchen-gardening, dairy fanning 
and poultry rearing also may he suggested. 


II.—Indigenous honking. 

There are no indigenous banks or bonkers. 

III.—Investment halrit and attraction of capital. 

1. There are no banking resources in Coorg except tho Co-operativo 
Central Bank, Ltd. 

The country would require a further capital of about Re. 25 lakhs. 

The institutions that exist to encourage savings and investment habit 
are the Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd., the postal savings bank, Postal 
Cash Certificates and the co-operative societies. 

After the central bank was started, we see that the people are showing 
a keen desire to deposit their savings in the bank. The central bank is not 
able to absorb all the available deposits. If the co-operative activities are 
extended, then the hank will be able to accept more deposits. The majo¬ 
rity of people that want to deposit their savings are reluctant to send -their 
monies outside the province. If a branch of the Imperial Bonk or of any 
other well-established joint-stock bank giving decent interest is opened, it 
would induce the people to invest their savings. 

People of our province with those of India as a whole have a tendency 
to invest a decent portion of their earnings in jewels. The habit of hoard¬ 
ing coins is going out of fashion. But the fact of hoarding in jewels is 
always exaggerated. The investment in jewels has been found to he of great 



use in many cases in times of distress. It cannot be said that ail that is 
invested in jewellery is the savings. Many people have to invest in jewel¬ 
lery to satisfy the demand of their ladies, even with borrowed capital. If 
the instinct of investing in jewels is killed, there is no chance of all such 
capital being saved. So we are not in favour of doing away with the habit 
of investing in jewels. We agree that the people should be gradually 
educated in the economic waste of investing in costly jewels. 

2. We think that Postal Cash Certificates are not popular in our pro¬ 
vince. Interest starting with 4 per cent should lie given after three months. 
Waiting for one year for any interest goes against the popularity. A 
higher rate of interest atld more propaganda may increase their popularity. 
Savings banks are not as popular as they might be, on account of the great 
delay and annoyance caused on the death of the depositors. Some easier 
and speedier methods should be adopted to pay up the amounts standing in 
the names of deceased persons. 

3. There are no facilities for purchase and sale of Government securities. 
If, as suggested above, a branch of a good bank is opened here, we believe 
that the bank may help the purchase and sale of Government securities. 
No other facilities are needed. 

The savings of persons either from their sale of their produce or from 
other sources are held in reserve in anticipation of purchase of some 
property. Some people lend out money for interest as a matter of business. 
The people as a whole are very reluctant to invest in banks, but the readi¬ 
ness with which people are investing in the central co-operative bank makes 
us lielieve that, if once the people get confidence in the banks that may be 
made available to them, the habit of investing in banks will grow and the 
eagerness to purchase lands may disappear. 

The farmers who save, do help their neighbours, but on high rates of 
interest. If grain is lent, the interest is usually 25 per cent without 
reference to the period for which the loan is advanced. They lend on terms 
of repayment in grain at a very low price. Interest in kind also is charged 
which works out to a very high rate. 

4. Except with some planters, we do not notice the cheque habit at all. 

5. The people of India living chiefly in villages are very conservative by 
nature. The failure of certain banks creates fears n the minds of the people, 
which take a long time to disappear. But from our experience, we say that 
the people will easily invest their savings in the banks if they are assured 
of the stability of the hanks. By extending the activities of the co-opera¬ 
tive institutions it must bo made possible for the central bank to receive all 
deposits offered. If this bonk makes prompt repayments, the people will 
easily get confidence in other banks also. 
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Written evidence of the Coorg Landholders' Aesooiation, Mereara. 


1, —Agriadtm al nedtt and credit facilities for small industries. 

1. (a) The agriculturist in our province obtains money for expenses 
during cultivation by mortgaging his lands to (o-oporative ciedit societies, 
from small money-lenders in the i illage by agreeing to pay a high rate 
of interest 01 by agreeing to dehvei paddj at a low price, by borrowing 
paddy from well-to-do neighliours by agreeing to pay out ol the next crop 
with interest at rates vaiying hom 25 per cent to 5() per cent 
irrespective of the period foi which the loan is bm rowed 

(b) Finance for capital and peimanent impiovement is obtained by the 
mortgage of lands to co-opeiative societies, to Government or to petty money¬ 
lenders 

(c) There aie no other methods of laising money except those mention¬ 
ed in answers 1 (a) and (b). 

2 The rate of inteiest in almost all the agucultuial societies is 124 per 
cent There are some societies lending at lates varying from 9 per cent to 
124 per cent The usual rntc of inteiest charged by money-lenders for 
small sums is 24 per cent If the amount hoi towed is lug. the rate of 
interest varies Irom 12 pei cent to 18 pei cent In Nanjaiaiapitna taluk 
the rate of inteiest vanes from 12 per cent to 18 per cent When paddv 
is agreed to be sold, the late of inteiest wcuks out veiv high Ihe rate 
of interest on paddy boriowed fiom giain banks is 2> pei cent whatever 
be the pei md less than nine months For loans foi expenses dm mg culti¬ 
vation and other objects the period of loons .s one vear and less, foi 
permanent improvements aie boriowed foi periods extending up to three 
or tout years Security of paddy crops is given in iaie cases Coffee 
planters get credit usually by the hypothecation of crops fiom the coast 
firms dealing in coffee 

The Imperial Bank is not functioning in Cooig Theie are no joint 
stock banks noi indigenous hanks or bankers, not professional money¬ 
lenders Co-operative credit societies get their capital from the co-operative 
central bank which gets its capital fiom the depositois within the province. 

The total amount of capital lequired by the ngt u ultnrist foi all purposes 
referred to in the question w lil be about Its 50 lakhs 

The amounts advanced to the agiicultuiists fiom societies and Government 
are not sufficient The finance available to the coffee planters is not nt 
all sufficient The financing of the planteis bv the purchasing firms puts the 
borrowers under a great disadvantage also Theie is a coffee planters’ 
co-operative f led it society which is not able to finance the planters for want 
of funds This society should be financed bv Government or a separate 
coffee planters’ bank with substantial Government aid should bo started. 

There is no co-ordination among the various credit agencies 

2. Paddy is sold to petty dealers in paddy, locally There are few 
growers who export their paddy either to Malabar, Mysore or gouth 
Kanara—the chief expoit being to Malabar. Pepper is also similarly 
sold locally. Cardamom is sold locally by small growers, but persona 
growing large quantities Rend them to outside market. Oranges and 
pepper are usually sold in standing crops to exporters long before they 
are ready for picking Coffee crop is usually sent to the coast firms who 
will have financed the working A decent propo 'tion though small is 
sold locally. European planters generally export their crops to England, 

Co-operative organisation to _s©ll all crops will be of immense use. 
Even for the sa'e of coffee, co-operntive organisation affording credit 
facihtiea will be of great help, hut the finance available should be large. 
There are no credit facilities worth the name for marketing the produce. 
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The producers are at the mercy of petty dealers, who use their own measures 
to tne great disadvantage of the growers. Instead of getting credit faci¬ 
lities, the producers have to sell their produce on credit. Co-operative 
societies or joint stock banks should finance on the delivery of the produce 
which should be sold when the prices are to the advantage of the producer. 

The coflee merchants advance a certain proporrion ol the piolmble price 
on the hypothecation of the estimated crop. On agreement to sell also, 
planters get some financial help from the vendees. So also cardamom 
producers get some credit from the cardamom merchants, but this is not 
much. Besides this, theic is no sort of help from banks, bankers or 
merchants. There is no internal trade m Coorg. 

There are no banks in Coorg, Bo, there are no facilities for internal 
remittance. 

The Government has been pleased to i ere no and issue moneys horn 
the Government treasuries to help the co-operative institutions. 

Promissory notes are the only smt oi negotiable instruments known 
to the public of Coorg. Tlnough these instruments agi null mists get 
short term credit fioin neighbours generally and liom mold.ants m 
some cases. There are no hundis current in our province. Some planters 
make payments through bank cheque on their banks outside Coorg; but 
the payees find it very difficult to cash their cheques. They have to wait 
on Messrs. Spencer & Co., Ltd., or Messrs. McDowell & Co., Ltd., or 
some other merchants who have tiansactions outside Coorg, to get the 
cheques cashed. The opening of a branch of the Imperial Bank or of any 
well-established joint stock hunk is very pecessary. To get the branch of 
the Imperial Bank opened here Government assistance is necessary. The 
Government limy also help the opening oi a land mortgage hank which 
should open current accounts. This bank should have transactions with 
the Imperial Bank or other joint stock hanks. 

3. In our province, the value of paddy land varies from Rs. 100 to 
Rs. 500 per acre. Uncultivated coffee lands are sold at Rs. 50 to Rs, 100 
per acre. Cultivated coffee lands aie sold at Rs. 500 to Rs. 1.000 per 
acre. We do not think that there is any difference in value in the three 
kinds of sales. 

4. The lands held under privileged tenures including jainma, jaghir, 
and uuibli cannot lie moitgaged as their alienation is prohibiten by the 
Coorg Revenue Regulation All immovable properties are exempted from 
attachment for money decrees. 

Almost all the village societies in Coorg ran he called miniature land 
mortgage banks as they lend out money chiefly on the security of lands. 
Though privileged lands are prohibited from alienation, an' exception 
has been made in favour ot co-operative credit societies. With the pre¬ 
vious permission oi the (’omnussionei those lands 'can be mortgaged to 
the co-operative credit societies for loans borrowed for purposes contem¬ 
plated by the Agriculturists Loans Act and the Land Improvement Loans 
Act. As these societies cannot lend tor a long term am) lor all objects, 
a separate land mortgage hank is necessary Tf the ijiiiimo hnldeis object 
to the privileged lands being moitgaged to file land mortgage hanks, persons 
owning ryotwari lands may he allowed to have the advantage of a land 
mortgage bank. If the jammu holders agree, Government limy amend 
the Revenue Regulation to allow jamma holders to mortgage such lands 
to the land mortgage hank. 

AH alienations should be made compulsorily registrable in the jama- 
bandi registers. This w ill facilitate the search for encumbrances. The land 
mortgage bank and co-operative institutions should lie exempted irom pay¬ 
ing search fees. 

• The capital of the land mortgage bank should be raised by debenture 
bonds, deposits and funds from central institutions. The interest on debenture 
bonds should be guaranteed hv Government. To safeguard the interest 
of the Government, special powers may lie given to the Government to 
inspect the records and securities of the bank. 
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The land mortgage bank may raise debentures repayable alter long 
periods at 5 per cent interest and receive deposits at the same rata and 
the bank may lend out to its members at 9 per cent. This margin will 
be sufficient to covet the expenses. If from experience this margin is 
round insufficient, the rates of lending and borroivtng may be revised/ 

5. We do not know the estimate of the indebtedness of any village or 
nad- A confidential enquiry should lie made about this. There should be 
such an estimate for one nud of each of the old taluks and one village of 
every n»d. From these figures general deductions may be made. To 
avoid delay email sub-committees should be appointed for each of the 
old live taluks. The Revenue Officers of the nads concerned should help 
these sub-committees. A common questionnaire has to be prepared by the, 
central body for tbe use of these sub-committees. All the details called 
for in this question have to be elicited from the villagers by these sub¬ 
committees. 

Rates of interest in Coorg are varying from 12 to 24 per cent. There 
may be instances of ratos beyond these also. There is no compound inter¬ 
est in vogue in Coorg. Rule of Damduput is in lorce, which applies 
even to mortgages. This may be made applicable to all classes of people 
without reference to their religion. In mortgage suitu interest is not 
awarded at contract rates from the date of suit, nor on tbe court costs. 
This practice should continue. 

Many small holders in North Coorg, specially pejplc of depressed classes, 
have been losing their lands, as their creditors nave been enforcing their 
mortgages. In other parts of Coorg also there are instances of land¬ 
holders losing their lands. But there are no instances of the farmers 
becoming tenants of the creditors. The pressure of creditors has not 
been affecting the efficiency of cultivation. 

6. There are no sulisidiary industries in Coorg. Hand-spinning is yet 
surviving in two villages in Fraserpet Hobli. Even there it is in a veiy 
decadent state. In Serangala village and Kamvarsaute hand-weaving 
is yet found. In some villages in Fraserpet Hobli some people make it 
an industry to breed cattle. .Sugarcane crop and its products can easily 
be made a subsidiary source of produce, if up-to-date methods of cultiva¬ 
tion and extraction of gur and sugar are taught *o the people. Pop)>er grow¬ 
ing may be encouraged. Cotton growing may be encouraged in old Nan- 

i arajapatna taluk. Hand-spinning and weaving have to bo revived in 
f'raserpet Hobli. Sericulture may lie introduced in some parts. Ground¬ 
nut may lie introduced. In almost all parts of Coorg co-operative societies 
are the only institutions that we can suggest by which these secondary 
industries may be financed and developed, insurance companies may be 
started also whose capital may lie made available for agricultural industries. 
Agriculture, rattau-work, carpentry, basket-making, kitchen-gardening, dairy 
'fanning and poultry rearing also may lie suggested. 

II.—Indigenous banking. 

There are no indigenous hanks or bankers. 

III.—Investment habit and attraction of capital. 

1. There are no banking resources iu Coorg except the Co-operative 
Central Bank, Limited. 

The country would require a further capital of about Its. 25 lakhs. 

The institutions that exist to encourage savings and investment habit 
are the Central Co-operative Bank, Limited, the postal savings hank, Postal 
Cash Certificates and the co-operative societies. 

After the central bank was started, we see that the people are showing 
a keen desire to deposit their savings in the bank. The central bank u 
not able to absorb all the available deposits. If the co-operative activities 
are extended, then the bank will be able to accept more deposits. The 
majority of people that want to deposit their savings are reluctant to send 
tbeir moneys outside the province. If a branch of the Imperial Bank or 
of any other well-established joint-stock bank giving decent interest is opened 
it would induce the people to invest their savings. 
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People of our province with those of India as a whole have a tendency 
to invest a decent poitiou of their earnings in jewels. The habit of hoard¬ 
ing coins is going out of fashion. But the fact of hoarding in jewels is 
always exaggerated. The investment in jewels has been found to be of 
great use in many cases in times of distress. It cannot be said that all 
that is invested in jewellery is the savings. Many people have to invest 
in jewellery to satisfy the demand of their ladies, even with borrowed 
capital. If the instinct of investing m jewels is killed, there is no chance 
of all such capital being saved. So we are not in favour of doing away 
with the habit of investing in jewels. We agree that the people should 
be gradually educated in the economic waste of investing m costly jewels. 

2. We think that Postal Cash Ccitificates are not popular in our province. 
Interest starting with 4 per cent should be given altei three months. Waiting 
for one year toi any interest goes against the popularity. Higher rate ol 
interest and moie piopaganda may increase their popularity. Savings banks 
are not as populai as they might be, on account of the great delay and 
annoyance caused on the death ot the depositois Some easier and speedier 
methods should be adopted to pay up the amounts standing m the namos oi 
deceased persons 

3. There are no facilities foi puichase and sale of Government secu¬ 
rities. It, as suggested above, u breach of a good bank is opened here, we 
believe that the bank may help the purchase and sale of Government 
securities. No other facilities aie needed. 

The savings of poisons eithei tiom the sale oi their pioduce or from 
othei sources are held in reserve in anticipation of purchase of some 
property Some people lend out money lor interest as a mattei ot busi¬ 
ness. The people as a whole aie very reluctant to invest in banks, 
but the readiness with whidh people are investing in the Cential Co- 
opeiative Dank makes us believe that if once the people get confidence in 
the banks that may be made available to them, the habit of investing in 
banks will grow and the eagerness to puichase lands may disappear. 

The fanners who save do help then neighbour, but on high rates 
of interest If grain is lent the interest is usually 25 per cent without 
reference to the period tor which the loan is advanced They lend on 
terms ot repayment in grain at a very low price. Interest m kind also 
is charged which works out to a very high late. 

4. Except with some planters, we do not notice the cheque habit at 
all. 

6. The people of India living chiefly m villages are very conservative 
by nature. The faifq.ro of certain banks creates fears in the minds of the 
people, which take a long time to disappear. But from our experience, 
wo say that the people will easily invest then savings m the hanks if they 
are assured of the stability of the banks. By extending the activities of 
the co-operative institutions it must be made possible for the central bank 
to receive all deposits offered. If this bank makes prompt repayments, the 
people will easily get confidence in other banka also. 



Written evidence of Kr. S. BASAPPA, Coffee Planter, ffhonta 
Bhavana, Meroara. 


1.—Agricultural credit and credit facilities fur small industries. 

1. The agriculturist obtains money for his expenses during cultivation 
from land revenue and in case of failure of monsoon from the money-lenders. 
As for permanent improvements he gets finances through loans under the 
Agriculturists Loans Act and the Land improvement Loans Act. The ordinary 
rate of interest obtaining m Coorg is 12 per cent but it varies up to 24 
per cent. Loans are obtainable on pro-notes, on hypothecation of crops and 
on mortgages. Small loans on pro-notes will extend over six months, that is, 
loans taken during monsoon arc returned in the harvesting season in the shape 
of produce. 

Indebtedness of the ryots has not lessened owing to want of credit 
facilities. For effecting lasting improvements to the fields the ryot 
requires large loans of a longer duration. Hence I recommend that land 
mortgage banks be instituted. 

2. The method of marketing principal crops in Coorg is beset with 
difficulties, Coorg being a hilly district. Crops such as coffee, paddy, 
cardamom, are transhipped to important market places through carts and 
in some cases through lorries, the tatter especially utilised by the rich coffee- 
planters. In the case of paddy, loan and credit societies would be of 
great advantage. For want of banking facilities planters in Coorg are put 
to great difficulties. To ameliorate tho condition of such planters. J think 
it desirable to open an agricultural bank greatly supported by the Government. 
1 am also of opinion that a bank ot this sort will lie in a position to usher 
into existence several smaller industries. The institution ol a munch of the 
Imperial Bank in Coorg will lie ot immense help to the ryots and merchants. 

' 3. The value of lands productive of coffee or paddy varies considerably. 

In the case ot paddy fields an acre may lie valued at Rs. 100 to Rs. 600. 
and in the case ot coffee lands an acre may letch Rs. 100 to Rs. 1,000. 1 
am ofcopinion that the land purchased by private negotiation fetches a better 
price than that got by Government auction or sale by court decree. 

4. There ib certainly legal impediment to mortgage of land iu this 
province due to Jumnia tenure. Due to Jamma tenure credit has no value 
in Coorg. The condition of the ryots could lie improved by the institution 
of land mortgage hanks or uu agricultural bank us the existing co-operative 
credit banks are not in u position to advance long-term louns tor productive 
purposes. 

Land mortgage banks can be instituted on u shareholder hums float¬ 
ing debentures while the Government would guarantee dividends thereon, 

6. No subsidiary industry supplemental to agriculture exists in Coorg 
with the exception of a rice null recently started. Dairy-fanning, fruit¬ 
growing, gardening, spinning and weaving, rattan works, and silk-roaring 
could be tried. Dairy-farming can be specially attended to by Coorg 
ryots as there is a vast area of grazing laud. Weaving is on industry 
which was in vogue in North Coorg and which has now become extinct. 
With the help of the co-operative movement this industry can be made 
to survive. 


III.—Investment habit and attraction of capital, 

1. The institutions for encouraging savings and investment habit are the 
central bank, co-operative societies and the post office savings bank. I believe 
these facilities are not enough as I find that many persons deposit their savings 
in banks outside Coorg. These outgoing deposits could lie pulled into 
agricultural banks or a branch of the Imperial Bank. As in other parte 
pi India, Coorg* do not invest in silver and gold. 
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2. Savings banks do not afford all possible facilities to the public. The 
limit of investment, namely, Rs. 760, must be enhanced. Middle-class men 
and Government servants and a few coolies resort to this sort of investment. 
Rich people when they get money by sale of produce spend it in purchasing 
paddy fields or in opening new clearance. Sometimes much money is also 
lent on interest to poor ryots. The tendency to invest money in banks in 
Coorg is very limited. 

5. I support the view that the banking and investment habit in India 
is of very slow growth, the causes being conservativeness of the people, 
want of enterprise in industries, foreign competition, insanitary condition 
of the villages, illiteracy, ignorance and want of purchasing power. The 
means of educating the people to invest their savings are rural reconstruction 
scheme and adult education. 



Written evidence of Hr. P. H. CHHITQAPPA, Inspector of 
Co-operative Societies, Virajpet, S. Coorg. 


1,—Agricultural credit and credit faeihtiet for small industries. 

1. The chief occupation of the indigenous population of Coorg is agri¬ 
culture and about 99 per cent of the population are agriculturists. Whom¬ 
ever agriculture is pursued as the chief occupation there almost from the 
very nature of circumstances the people have been compelled to take loans. 
The circumstances of agricultural land which render the Coorg peasants 
so peculiarly liable to indebtedness are— 

(1) The seasonal difficulties which make agriculture a relatively pre¬ 
carious occupation, 

(2) the medieval and customary obligations which tend to settle upon 

land, 

(3) the mental inertia which often seems to accompany the pursuit of 
agriculture, 

(4) the distance from big markets which makes it difficult to realise 
the best possible value for the produce, and 

(5) the tendency to division and fragmentation of land. 

The chief purposes for which agriculturists borrow money in this country 
may be considered broadly under two heads—vis., (1) current expenses, (2) 
capital or occasional expenses. Under the head current expenses comes 
expenses incurred in connexion with the purchase of seed, manure, food¬ 
stuffs, other personal necessaries and payment of assessment to Govern¬ 
ment. This may be met by raising short-term loans scarcely exceeding a 
year whereas capital expenses can only be met by loans of long duration 
of o to 10 years. The agriculturists in our country obtain finance for 
current and capital expenses from the village co-operative societies, Gov¬ 
ernment agricultural and land improvement loans, sowcars and dealers 
and in a few cases from their fellow richer ryots. Loans raised for capita) 
expenses are on the mortgage of lands covering a period of ten years. In 
the case of failure of ram and crop damages Government gives remission 
of assessment and also some help out of the discretionary grants. I have 
noticed during my last five years’ experience that the revenue assessment 
is paid mostly out of the co-operative loans. In some cases the ryots sell 
the produce to the nearest merchant or middleman, necessarily at a low 
price and pay the assessment and instalment of the co-operative loan. 

The credit agencies in the country are Government, co-operative societies, 
merchants and dealers and a few fellow ryots. The Imperial Bank, joint- 
stock banks, indigenous banks and bankers and professional money-lenders 
do not exist in this country. The rate of interest charged on Government 
loans is 6J per cent and that of the co-operative societies ranges from 8J 
to 121 Per cent. Sowcar’s rate of interest works out to 24 to 250 per cent. 
The fellow rvoia are more humane in then* rate of interest which varies 
from 12 to 25 per cent. At present Government is helping the agricul¬ 
turists to the extent of Rs. 3 lakhs, co-operative societies to the, extent of 
Rs. 71 lakhs and the sownarB and fellow ryots to the extent of Rs. 30 laklis. 
in all, aggregating to abont 40 lakhs of rupees. This is roughlv the indebted¬ 
ness of the country. The present defects in the credit facilities in tho 
province may be attributed to the following causes: — 

(1) Banking is still a novel think to many of the ryots; (2) lack 
of joint enterprise; (3) co-operative loans are all Bbort-term ones and are 
not of much use,’ and (4) Government loans are inadequate. In order to 
remedy the defects effective propaganda should be carried by Government 
and stringent legislation should be passed to put down usury. Another 
suggestion that I would like to offer is that the land improvement loans 
and agricultural loans of Government should be given through co-operative 
societies as is done in Mysore State. At prenent there has been over¬ 
lapping of Government and co-operative loans and in some cases the same 
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bit of land is mortgaged for both the loans. The grave defect now found 
in onr country is that there is no co-ordination between the existing credit 
agencies whereas each exists separately. In order to co-ordinate their acti¬ 
vities, I would suggest the establishment of a Reserve Bank or Apex Bank 
having access to foreign money market to which these agencies and other 
feeder banks may be affiliated. The chief function of the proposed bank 
will be to balance funds, i.e., to take over money where and when there is 
surplus and to distribute it where and when there is deficiency of capital. 

2. The important crops grown in the country are paddy, coffee, orange, 
cardamom and pepper. Ragi and a few leguminous _ crops are grown in 
some parts of North Coorg. The process of marketing is rather very defect¬ 
ive in every way. Very often the produce is sold to the local merchant or 
middleman, A few well-to-do ryots take the paddy either to Mysore or 
Malabar for sale. The two companies, viz., Messrs. Vo!kart Bros, and 
Aspinwall Company have fully monopolized the coffee trade 01 this country. 
These companies advance money according to the crop forecasts for meeting 
cultivation charges on Condition that the crop should be sold to them. Orange 
and pepper are sold in standing crop. All the produces of the above- 
mentioned crops are transported by the merchants to outside markets like 
Mysore, Malabar and Mangalore, and so there is very little of internal trade 
in the province. For all practical purposes we can say that the trade is 
foreign and practically the whole trade of the country is entirely in the 
hands of foreigners. 

In order to remedy this defect I would suggest that Government and co¬ 
operative societies should advance loans to the ryots during the crop season 
and thus enable them to hold the grain for a better market. The ryots 
of a village or preferably the members of a co-operative society may 
jointly sell their produce in a better market by eliminating the intrusion 
of middlemen. The merchants and dealers often dupe the ryots in weights, 
measures and prices. No merchant advances money for the process of 
marketing; instead he is ever ready to purchase at a low price. 

There is no correct hundi or any other form of internal bill of exchange 
current in this country. A few Bhaktali cloth merchants of Mercara and 
Virajpet have a hundi system with their wholesale dealers in Bombay, 
Madras and Malabar. Institutions like nidhis and indigenous bankers do 
not exist in this country. The only negotiable instruments current in this 
country are cheques issued by Forest, Municipal and Public Works Depart¬ 
ments, Government cash orders, remittance transfer receipts in co-operative 
societies and few promissory notes. Until a Reserve or Apex Bank is 
started, T do not wish to suggest any amendment in the Negotiable Instru¬ 
ments Act and everything will follow the moment a new hank is established. 

3. As previously remarked the two principal crops of the country are 
coffee .and paddy. We shall now' consider only the value of the lands fit 
for cultivation of these two crops only— 

(a) Jungle fit for coffee is valued at Rs. 50 an acre, (b) coffee estate 
is valued at Rs. 5(10 an acre, (c) paddy field is valued at Rs. 300 to Rs. 600 
an acre. 

Lands sold for non-payment of revenue will fetch a price 60 per cent 
less than it would fetch at other times. The reasons can be attributed to 
drastic measures adopted by the Revenue Department and also for want 
of wider publicity of sale. In the case of lands being auctioned for court 
decree there is wider publicity and more competition. The judgment- 
debtor takes every precaution to see that he secures a good prioe. When 
lands are sold by private negotiations the owner dictates terms and gets 
the price stated above or more according to circumstances. 

4. The system of land tenure in Coorg is very peculiar and there is 
legal impediment for the mortgage of land. The various land tenure 
systems in vogue in this country are jamma. jaghir and sagu. the first two 
toing entirely inalienable. Every ryot is a peasant-proprietor. Most of 
the co-operative societies in Coorg are miniature land mortgage hanks 
lending short-term loans of five to ten years on the mortgage of lands. 
A special concession is given to co-operative societies to mortgage jamma. 
Alnmst all the primary societies of Coorg are financed by the co-operative 
central bank supplemented by shares and deposits raised locally. Land 

v—7 
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mortgage banks as commended by the Royal Commission on Agriculture of 
India should be started in Coorg and loans covering a period of fifty 
years should be granted. The question of mortgaging lands of jamma 
tenure, which has so far been a boon to the indigenous population of 
Coorg, should be tackled properly, else a time may come when all the 
peasant-proprietors will be turned into tenants ana coolies. 

Innumerable difficulties will present in the existing state of the record 
of rights and titles owing to the peculiar land tenure system and law 
relating thereto. The rules of lamina tenure should be relaxed and in very 
reasonable cases the owner must have the right to alienate his lands which 
would be to bis best advantage, Every member of a Coorg family enjoy¬ 
ing maintenance division shall be considered a miniature proprietor with 
powen to mortgage his lands. The land mortgage bank Bhould have powers 
to bring the mortgage land for sale in the event of non-payment, in case 
thefe is no other means of recovery. A land mortgage officer with proper 
Staff to assist him should be appointed by Government who in addition 
to valuation of land will keep necessary records of rights and titles. The 
officer will further see that the loans are properly spent for the purpose 
borrowed. In the event of default, this officer can permit the sale, hypo¬ 
thecation, etc. 

The funds for the proposed land mortgage banks should come from all 
the three sources, namely, deposits, central land mortgage banks and 
mostly from debenture bonds. Debentures should have Government guar¬ 
antee for principal and interest so as to create confidence in the depositing 
people. If loans are given after careful scrutiny there is not likely to 
occur any loss either to Government or to the bank. The rate of interest 
on debentures should be from 5 to 6* per cent and the bank should lend 
at 8 to 10 per cent. 

5. Before launching on the scheme of land mortgage bank to provide 
increase of credit facilities it is very necessary to reacli an estimate as 
accurate qs possible of the existing indebtedness of the people in this 
country. I would suggest that an officer of the Co-operative Department 
may be placed on special duty for a period of six months to collect data of 
the extent of indebtedness of the people of this country. The sources 
through which information could be obtained are— 

(1) Co-operative (Societies, 

(2) Revenue Nad offices, 

(3) Revenue Taluk offices, 

(4) Income-tax returns, 

(5) Documents of approved sowcars, 

(6) Registrar and Sub-Registrars of Assurances, 

(7) Life Insurance Companies, and 

(8) Judicial Courts of Mercara and Virajpet. 

I think it is advisable to give immediate effect to this proposal so that 
a clear idea can be obtained before bigger schemes are launched. 

Most of the Government and co-operative loans are given on the mort¬ 
gage of jarnma and sagu lands and the amount lent bv merchants and 
fellow ryots are on the mortgage of sagu lands, hypothecation of crops and 
pledge of house and ornaments. The indebtedness at present is mostly to 
Government, co-operative societies, sowcars and dealers in the proportion 
of l : 2: 3J. The proportion of debt on various items is as follows: — 


F*R 


0) Payment ot earlier debts . .. ., 59 

(2) Marriage and social occasion a.’ 25 

! 8 ) ftmine and distress ., ., ., ,. .’ g 

i) Payment of land rev 911 ns .. . 5 

(®) Growth of debt by oompoand interest .’ 10 

Reed end manor* . _ _ j 

(71 Wnking wells and irrigation. ,2 

(i) Education of ohlldrtn. ,, 5 


Total .. 100 
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The method of calculating interest adopted by some money-lender* is 
this—By advancing Rs. 40 in the month of June they get a pro-note 
written for one cart-load of paddy costing Rs. BO payable in the month 
of January, or in default, to pay Rs. 80 at 24 per cent interest from the 
date of loan. In the event of non-payment this is enforced and compound 
interest is charged. This roughly works to about 250 per cent interest. 

If jainma tenure had not existed many would have by now been turned 
into tenants and beggars. In the case of sagu ryots many have become 
tenants and most of the lands have passed into the hands of creditors, the 
majority of whom are foreigners. Some people who have lost the property 
are completely disheartened and have become coolies in coffee estates. 

8. Much of the poverty of the country is due entirely to the lack of 
subsidiary industries and occupation to the ryots in the off-season. Even 
agricultural problems are not scientifically tackled. The time-immeinorial 
method of cultivation is prevailing. Of late one Mr. M. M. Chinnappa, 
M.l.c., a rich plantei* of Cooig, has opened a rice mill in South Coorg, in 
Gonicoppal, and I learn that another is contemplating to open, at Sani- 
varsante in North Coorg. In a few villages jaggery is prepared but it is quite 
negligible. The Coorg ryot is fortunate in having abundance of rainfall and 
fertile lands. He can very well take up to vegetable gardening or dairy 
i'aiming. In some parts of Coorg, viz., Bhagamandla, Napokulu and Mare- 
nad bee-keeping would be successfully undertaken. The farmers can take 
up to some employment like District Board and P.W.D. road contracts 
and labour contracts in off-season. There is also ample scope for mat and 
rope making as plenty of raw materials like fibres, trash and aloes could 
be obtained from the jungles. Last year Napokulu Nad Co-operative Union 
undertook road repairs costing Rs. 1,500 and did excellent work. 

6-A. Here and there we find lots of indigenous carpenters and silver 
and blacksmiths doing very good work. I would suggest that by giving 
little financial help these can be organized and made to do good whole-time 
work. Agricultural implements can also be manufactured and sold. 
No. 6 refers to only subsidiary occupation whereas this is whole-time 
occupation. 

7. As previously remarked all the existing co-operative societies of Coorg 
are able to give only short-term loans. The jainma tenure offers lots of 
difficulties. Nearly five times more of the present working capital of the 
co-operative societies will lie needed for meeting all the demands. I would 
suggest that the following concessions may be given to the co-operative 
societies m Coorg to stimulate their growth: — 

(1) the Government agricultural and land improvement loans should be 
granted through the co-operative societies. 

(2) co-operative societies should be exempted from money order com¬ 
mission as it is done in Bombay and the Punjab, 

(3) copies of jainabandi and village plans should tie supplied free by 
the Revenue Department, 

(4) decrees should lie executed by the Revenue Department. 

(5) debentures should be included in the list of trust securities, 

(6) Government should give financial aid to co-operative societies for 
carrying on educational propaganda, and 

(7) Government should equip the Co-operative Department with more 

stuff. 


11.—Indigenous luinking . 

There are no indigenous hanks or hankers in Coorg. 

III.—Investment habit and attraction of capital. 

The existing banking resources of the country are— 

(1) Deposits from Court of Wards, 

(2) fixed deposits from wealthy planters, 

(3) Government treasury balances, 

(4) district board and municipal funds, 

(€) Government security amounts, and 

(6) current deposits of businessmen and planters. 



la addition to the ubove .resources if Government could supplement 
about 10 lakhs of rupees a good banking concern could be opened in Coorg. 

2. The present institutions in existence for encouraging savings and 
investments in this country are— 

(1) post office savings bank, 

(2) poet office cash certificates, 

(3) insurance facilities, and 

(4) deposits and shares in the central banks and other co-operative 
societies. 

Most of the wealthy planters deposit their savings in outside banks, 
via.,, the Mysore Bank, Imperial Bank and National Bank. If the present 
Co-operative Central Bank is strengthened after opening cnrrent account 
branches, I am sure it will attract lot of deposits. Illiteracy precludes 
many from opening accounts in Post Office Savings Bank or investing in cash 
certificates. The postal rules should be relaxed a bit. Propaganda should 
be done to popularise the use of Post Office Savings Bank among ryots. 

3. Only the educated middle class patronise Post Office Savings Bank. 
Some wealthy ryots of South Coorg prefer to invest their surplus funds 
in acquiring more lands whereas in North Coorg the ryots believe in in¬ 
vesting in ornaments and hoarding silver coins. A few richer ryots lend 
money to fellow ryotj on the mortgage of lands and ornaments. Only 
about 10 per cent of the indigenous population may be said to be well- 
to-do. 


4. Except the Forest and the Public Works Department, and a few richer 
planters who have deposits in banks, others are ignorant of cheque habit. 
Considerable saving has been effected on the recent abolition of stamp 
duty on cheques. At present the pay of the Government servants in 
mufassal centres are sent in the shape of cash orders which are redeemed 
in the nearest suit-treasury. The vernacular scripts on cheques will ho 
very palatable to ryots who can easily understand. 

Banking is still a novel thing to many of tho people of this country. 
The causes may be attributed to the following: — 

(1) Illiteracy of people, 

(2) Lack of business and banking knowledge. 

(3) Agricultural holdings being situated away from towns. 

(4) Want of propaganda by Government and other agencies. 

I would suggest the appointment of a Banking Inspector with proper 
staff to assist him to carry on propaganda work to disseminate the knowl¬ 
edge ot banking to ryots. 

The Imperial Bank has been serving a useful purpose after the various 
branches were opened in districts and t&laks. It is qnite neoessary to 
have a branch ot the Imperial Bauk in Coorg which will serve as an Apex 
Bank. 



Written evidence of Mr. P. M. UTTAPPA, B.A., L.T., Government 
High School, Virajpet. 


J .—Agricultural credit and credit facilities for small industries. 

Most of the people of Coorg are agriculturists and _ they form more 
than 80 per cent of the population. Very few can be said to be rich and 
most of them are poor. Whenever they are in need of money for expenses 
during cultivation, they get it either from co-operative societies or from 
money-lenders. In certain cases paddy is borrowed from richer ryots or 
from the grain banks. Planters, who are in need of money, get it from 
firms like Volkart Brothers. For capital and permanent improvement 
they obtain loans from the Government under the Land Improvement 'or 
Agriculturists Loans Act as well as from co-operative societies and from 
money-lenders. Persons having sagu lands usually mortgage their lands 
to“ money-lenders. In the case of special needs they get the money from 
tbe same sources as above; but the Government sometimes help them 
with money from “Discretionary grant” fund and give special loans aa 
they did during the floods of 1924. 

The rates of interest vary from 6i per cent to 200 per cent. A few co¬ 
operative societies and the Government lend at 6i per cent. Most of the 
societies charge 12} per cent. Professional money-lenders advance loans 
usually at 24 per cent, but when the loans are bigger, the rates are reduced 
even to 12 per cent. Most of the short-term loans fetch very high late of 
interest. At times in towns the rate is 4 pies or even more per rupee per 
day. It is hardly necessary to say that the rate depends upon the condi¬ 
tion and urgency of the borrower. 

Money-lenders lend money for a period of three months to three years. 
Co-operative societies and Government allow 1 to 10 years for returning 
the loans; but the former get most of the money from the co-operative central 
banks who do not allow more than four yearly instalments. 

Theve are almut 250 co-operative societies most of which are of un¬ 
limited liabilities. All these societies advance their loans on thg mortgage 
of lands. The same is done by the Government. Money-lenders demand 
the security of jewels, sagu lands, hypothecation of crops, or cattle or personal 
sureties. 

From the Coorg administration report for the year 1927—28, we find 
that the total amount lent by the Government was less than 40 thousand 
rupees for that year and the total loan outstanding Is about 2J lakhs. 
The co-operative central bank lends nearly 2 lakhs to various co-operative 
societies and the total amount of loans advanced by the co-operative 
societies is about 7J lakhs. There are no other banks or bankers in Coorg. 
In several villages there are family, village and temple funds and the 
total sums they lend may be more than a lakh of rupees. Money-lenders 
play a most important part and the amount advanced by them may be 
about 20 lakhs. Several merchants lend cloths and sundries. Thus to 
relieve the indebtedness of Coorg the capital required may be estimated 
at about 35 lakhs, 

The co-operative societies have no funds for long-term loans, they do 
not lend enough money and the amount lent is got by the borrower very 
late after the Government’s permission for mortgaging their jamma lands 
is obtained. They usually lend only once a year about the month of May 
or June. If a particular society does not pay its instalments due to the 
central bank, the latter does not sanction fresh loans and hence even 
those who are regular iu payment suffer. The Government also commits 
the same mistake of not len ding in time and many persons who are iu 
real need do not get loans. Whether the amount lent is utilised for the 
purpose for which it was borrowed is not strictly scrutinised. There Is 
go co-ordination between the Government and the co-operative societies. 
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the defects, therefore, are partiality due to party feelings or personal 
likes or dislikes, untimely loans, improper use of them, and lack of control. 
There is no banking facility and the people do not observe thrift ; therefore 
they are at the mercy of money-lenders who levy usurious interest. The 
Government loans can be disbursed through co-operative societies. If the 
people are educated in co-operation and thrift and if the control is stricter 
most of these defects could be removed. 

The principal crops of the Province are (1) paddy, (2) coffee, (3) orange, 
(4) ragi (in North Ooorg), (5) cardamom and (6) popper. Of these paddy 
and cardamom aro usually sold to merchants or middlemen to pay the 
assessment or dues to the co-operative societies or the Government. The 
agriculturists rush to these people. These hide the actual prices and 
cheat them in measurements. The cost of the goods is not paid in cash 
add usually small sums are given. Coffee is sold to agents of the firms 
already referred to and since they finance most of the planters the latter 
are under their obligation. Orange and pepper are usually Bold to con¬ 
tractors as standing crop as it is very difficult to find a market for them. 
A«feW, however, take them to Mysore or Malabar. Thus the disadvantages 
in these eases ore (1) low prices, (2) defects in weights and measures, (3) 
no cash or advance payment. 

8tores and trading societies are the most important needs of the country 
and they should be encouraged as tar as possible. The produce of the 
ryots should be taken and money advanced to pay the assessment or other 
duesj so that when the price is high the owners could sell it as they do in 
the case of coffee. During cultivation small sums should be advanced as 
the coffee agents do. The measures also should be standardised. There 
are no negotiable instruments, bills, hundis, cheques, etc., worth mention¬ 
ing. Cheques are used only by rich planters and some have to go even 
to Mysore to get some cheques cashed. 

The ordinary value of jungle for cultivation is about Rs. 50, coffee estate 
Rs. 500 and paddy fields Irom Rs. 300 to Rs. 600 per acre. For non-payment 
of revenue if lands are auctioned they usually fetch half or thre^-fourths 
of the above prices. Sometimes there is foul play and wide publicity is not 
given. In the event of sale by court-decree, the owner gets a fairly high 
price. Jn private negotiation the above price is usually got. However it de¬ 
pends on the condition of the land, locality and the condition of the owner. 

In Coorg most ot the lands are jamma lands and they are inalienable. 
With the special permission of the Government and with the consent of 
all the members of the family to whom the lands belong, they are mort¬ 
gaged to the co-operative societies. There arc no other land mortgage 
hanks that give long-term loans. Either the present co-operative societies 
must give bigger and long-term loans or a land mortgage bank should be 
started. In either case there must be an officer who should estimate the 
amount of loan that may be given fqy particular pieces of land. The 
borrowers should not be in a position to influence him and get loans more 
than the lands can fetch. The copies of jartiabandi reports and the plans 
of the fields should lie supplied by the officer without cost and the docu¬ 
ment registered without payment as at present. Each person enjoying 
the use of a land (maintenance division) should have the right to mortgage 
it. The bank can be worked as the cooperative societies are working 
now, in which case there will not be any appreciable loss. The capital 
of the mortgage bank may be derived from deposits, funds from central 
institutions and debenture bonds. The last should carry Government 
guarantee both for principal and interest. 

Deposits and debentures can be accepted at not more than 61 per cent 
and they could be lent at not more Gian 9} per oent. In course of time 
deposits can tie got at 4j per cent or even ^ per cent. The difference in 
rates should be about 2f per cent. 

In ord^r to devise measures to remove the indebtedness of the people 
it is but necessary to reach an estimate that is as accurate as possible. 
Such an estimate has already been given. A more accurate one can be 
got through the cooperative societies and through the local revenue officers. 

Of the total amount of debt about 40 per cent might have been borrowed 
for the payment of earlier debts and about 30 per oent for marriage and 
other social functions, two per cent for payment of land revenue, eight 
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per cent for the growth of interest, two per cent for seeds and manure, eight 
per cent for agricultural improvements, and five per cent for education of 
children. 

As already mentioned most of the debt is due to money-lenders, co¬ 
operative societies, Government and other agencies. The money-lenders 
charge about 20 per cent interest on an average and lend money on the 
security of jewels, lands, cattle, movables and personal surety. The 
rates of interest are already mentioned. 

On account of th© jamma system the landed property is not passing on 
into the hands of the creditors, but in the case of sagu lands this is 
certainly true, and many efficient farmers have become tenants and the 
incentive to produce more and in a tetter manner has been taken away. 

In addition to agriculture there are a few subsidiary industries. There 
is only one rice mill, but many people purchase paddy, convert it into rice 
and thus obtain some .profit by selling the rice. This could be encouraged 
by giving short-term loans or giving paddy from grain banks on short 
credit. A few people who live in towns sell milk and butter-milk. There 
are some who are professional milk sellers; also several farmers take to 
cultivating vegetables and other garden produce when they have no work 
in the fields. 

Further, industry like weaving, rattan work, basket making, smithy and 
making of agricultural implements could he encouraged. New crops like 
potatoes, groundnuts, etc., can be tried. Poultry, sheep, goat and pig 
farming can be started and encouraged. The most important of all is 
dairy farming. More than 10,000 cattle died in 1927-28. Sufficient quantity 
of milk and butter is not supplied to people. Therefore dairy farming 
could be started on co-operative basis. Free veterinary aid, free grazing 
lands, good bulls and expert advice about livestock and marketing can be 
given by the Government. Lantana clearing societies should be encouraged. 
In schools, wherever possible, good gardens can be opened and the students 
cun be taught how to grow vegetables, fruits, etc. To give further en¬ 
couragements exhibitions can te held in more important places and decent 
prizes awarded. At present the Government and the co-operative societies 
are the only agencies which should not only encourage these industries, but 
educate the people to start such industries, advance loans whenever neces¬ 
sary, get the produce and find a sale for them. 


III.—Investment hahit and attraction of capital. 

At present there is not enough banking facility in Coorg and most 
of the people do not know the system of banking. A few, however, deposit 
their amounts in the co-operative central banks, co-operative societies and 
post office savings bank. Only a few rich planters send their money to 
banks outside Coorg. If the people are educated anil better facilities are 
given, large sums of money will come as deposits. This amount together 
with the deposits from the Court of Wards, Government treasury, district 
board and municipal funds and current deposits from businessmen and 
planters may be enough to relieve a large portion of indebtedness. 

The existing co-operative central bank refuses even fixed deposits as 
they have enough money and the use of the bank is known only to very 
few people. It does not accept current deposits. Tf its branches are 
opened and the Government gives it facilities for sending its money without 
any cost, a large number of people will deposit their amounts. 

Postal cash certificates are not popular, as few people know anything 
about them. Suvings banks are not within the easy reach of many 
people and hence few people who live in towns and Government servants 
make use of it. To popularize these, propaganda work ought to te done 
and people should be educated. 

The rich planters of this province deposit their money in banks outside 
Coorg as already mentioned. Minor planters and some agriculturists keep 
their money with them ; some invest on loans, some store paddy and dispose 
it of when they are in need of money or when the price is' high. Poor 
people leave their amounts with merchants and tako them as they want 
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without any interest. Very few purchase manure, improve their fields 
or open new cultivations. Many people spend away all their amounts on 
drink, jewellery and dress. There are some others who lend to agricul- 
tnriste at 2^i per cent interest. 

As already said, few people nse cheques; to popularise it the pay of 
tiie Government servants may be paid through cheques. The using of 
vernacular scripts in banking will make it more popular. 

The hanking and investment habit is slow. Many invest on loans as 
they get better interest, many are ignorant of the system of banking. 
There are still others who sink their money in jewels or squander it in 
drinking, which is one of the wont evils in this country. 

Though several organisations are to be started the more important duty 
is to educate the people. This can be done through the Co-operative Depart¬ 
ment. Farther, a magasine can be started and if all the co-operative 
societies co-operate this can easily be done. Further, as was su gg ested 
by the teachers, if half the magasine is reserved for co-operation and 
allied subjects and the other half for education it may become popular as 
parents are interested in both and that will bo the best means of educating 
the people. 
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Written evidence of Mr P. M. POHTTAPPA, Inspector of 
Co-operative Societies, Coorg, Meroara. 


Z .—Agricultural credit and credit facilities for small industries. 

1. In Coorg district agriculturists obtain finance for expenses during 
cultivations only from the co-operative societies and from the Government 
under the Agriculturists Loans Act. For lanuro ot monsoon and land 
revenue also agriculturists obtain finance from co-operative societies. 
Assessment is usually paid hy the sale ot their crop or by borrowing from 
other sources. 

For capital and permanent improvements long-term loans are required. 
The only source is the land improvement loans. Haielv oo-operative credit 
societies also make advances. These, however, do not meet all the eases. 
As such land mortgage banks are necessary. 

The rate of interest varies from (if to 12$ per cent by the societies, 7$ 
per cent b,v the Government, and 24 to 100 per cent by the son-ears. 
Loans are given by the societies to be repaid in five years and sowcars 
are lending money for a period of two or three years. Security offered to 
the societies are mortgages of jamma and sagu lands and in a very tew cases 
crops are being mortgaged for a period of five to seven years. The sowcars 
are lending the same on pro-notes, pledge of jewels and hypothecation of 
crops. Some of the limited societies are also lending money on personal 
securities. 

Imperial Hank, joint-stock hanks, indigenous banks and bankers and 
professional money-lenders do not exist in this country. 

Including finance lor the working of coffee estates it may require at 
least a sum of rupees half a crore for the people of Coorg. 

The chief defect is that there is no bunk working in Coorg. The reason 
is that Coorg has a peculiar tenure called jamma. Without the permission 
of the Government, jamma lunds cannot lie mortgaged for loans from outside. 
The Government have permitted the ryots to mortgage their lands only 
for the loans from the co-operative societies for the purposes for which loans 
are granted under Land linprovejnent and Agriculturists I»ans Acts. If 
the same concession is extended for loans from the banks, banks can give 
long-term loans and the above difficulty thnt exists will have lieen removed. 

There is no co-ordination between the existing agencies. The only scope 
for improvement is the establishment of a bank in Coorg having access to 
foreign market. 

2. The principal crops in Coorg are paddy, coffee, orange, cardamom 
and pepper. In North Coorg (Fraserpet Hobli) ragi is grown in some 
parts. The present method of marketing principal crop is very much 
defective. Either the local merchant or a middie-man will always be 
benefited by the present method. A tew who have a considerable quantity 
for sale, send their crops direct either to Mangalore or Malabar, and all 
the rest sell at a cheap rate to the local people. As regards coffee 
Messrs. Peirce Leslie and Company, Volk art Brothers and Aspinwal and 
Company have monopolised the trade by advancing money either on mort¬ 
gage of their estates or by hypothecation of crop. Orange and pepper are 
sold standing to the local traders who take them away either to Malabar or 
Mysore. As such Coorg has very little internal trade. Unless purchase 
and sale societies are started nothing could be done in this direction. If 
an approved bank is started in Coorg something could be done to the poor 
ryots by advancing money on their crop and allowing them to repay their 
loan after selling their crop. 

Hundi system in unknown in Coorg. Government assistance is needed 
in the matter. 
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3. The value of the land under paddy cultivation varies from Rs, 200 
to Rs, 606 per acre, land fit for ooffee cultivation is Rs. 50 per acre and 
land under ooffee varies from Rs. 300 to Rs. 500 per acre. Good coffee 
estates are priced at Rs. 1,000 per acre. 

Price realized .—Value of tand in Government auction for non-payment 
of assessment is always very low. The reason is that if the owner pays his 
assessment within a month the sale will _he cancelled. The purchaser will 
get his money back after one or two months after the sale is cancelled. 
Thinking that the owner will pay the assessment within a month people 
hesitate to hid. 

Even in sales for court-decrees, the same state prevails. Here also 
people come forward and pay up the amount to the court with 5 per 
cent commission within a month after sale. On the whole lands do not 
fetch a good price in sales of these kinds. 

Value of lands by private negotiations are as above [paragraph 3, 
sub-paragraph (l)j. 

4. As explained in paragraph 1, sub-paragraph (6), there is legal impe¬ 
diment for the mortgage of land on account of peculiar tenure of the 
Coorg Province in general. 

There is no land mortgage hank or agricultural bank in Coorg. The 
only bank is “ Coorg Co-operative Central Hank, Limited," which lends 
money to the co-operative societies affiliated to it. Primary societies 
registered under the Co-operative Societies Act lend money on mortgage 
of jamma, umbli. jaghir and sagu lands to the extent of four to five years’ 
credit. 

The Central Rank is raising its capital by the issue of shares and deposits. 
The Government has given only a sum of Rs. 1,00(1. 

If a land mortgage bank is opened in Coorg many people would be 
benefited as they would be. getting long-term loans. Unless concession 
given to the co-operative societies for the jamma and other privileged tenures 
is extended to the bank this cannot he worked up successfully. 

If a copy of the property statement and title of ownership is maintained 
in the office of the bank disputes and counter-claims can be avoided 
easily. 

Also the Parpathigars who are in possession of the land records can 
furnish the information as to the ownership on a reference. 

In the event of non-payment, the tand mortgage bank mnv be permitted 
to bring the lands for sale. 

The working capital of the proposed bank should he made \ip largely 
from deposits, central institutions and debenture bonds. Debenture bonds 
should have Government guarantee for both principal and interest. 

There will be no lass to Government in the above transaction. If there 
is any loss it can be recovered by the Government easily by the attach¬ 
ment of movables. 

Land mortgage bank should raise money at the rate of 5 per cent and 
lend it out at Rs. 9-6-0 to begin with, and after building up of proper 
reserve it can be reduced to Rs. 7-13-0. 

5. An estimate of the indebtedness of the agricultural classes has not been 
prepared either for a village or for a district. By appointing a special 
officer who has a thorough knowledge this can be estimated easily. 

These estimates can be had through co-operative societies, revenue 
officers and civil courts. By the above three documents correct informa¬ 
tions cannot be had as a debtor who has a debt of Rs. 1,000 might have 
mortgaged it and taken only a sum of Rs, 500 or so. As such every 
member must be enquired individually. 
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Purposes foi winch the debt was mcuired arc — 

Payment ot pievious debts, 

Mamage and other social occasions, 

Famine and other kinds of distress, 

Payment of land revenue, 

Giowtli of the debt by compound intei est, 

Seeds and manuie, 

Improved agncultuial implements, 

Education of children, and 

Sinking of wells and agncultuial implements. 

In the majority ot cases the amount ol debt is with land as secunty 
to the Government and co-operative societies. Few private money-lender* 
are lending on pro-notes, hypothecations and pledging of jewels, etc. There 
is no loan from the indigenous hank 

The rates charged hy private money-IenderB is exorbitant Sometimes 
it goes uj) to 100 per cent oi wore The method is that private money¬ 
lenders are lending money in the month of Novemlier or December at the 
late ot Hs 40 to Rs 45 lor a cait-load ol paddy. In January it will be 
paid hy the debtors when the puce of paddy will vary from Rs. 60 to 
Its. 80 I oi a pound of only two months, loi a sum ot Its. 40 oi Rs 45 
the money-lendei will get Its 60 to Its 80 

Paddy-lenders will lend paddy even in December at 50 pel tent inter¬ 
est In Januaiy if the dehtoi has received one batty of paddy, he must 
give batk one and a half battles of paddy, le , for a consideration of one 
month the lender will get 50 per cent profit 

A large number of farmeis are not only being turned into tenants but 
also coolies in the estate* Elen people holding jamma land (privileged 
tenuies) aie working as coolies and tenants either by leaving their lands 
tallow oi by leasing it to then cieditois Jnniina lauds cannot be sold 
unci bo such tenuies have been leased wheieas in the case of sagu land it 
has jiassecl into the hands of capitalists 

6 Onl\ one gentleman has staited a uce null in Gooig Aiiangements 
aie being made by another for the opening of anothei mill at North Coorg. 
There are no other industries in Coorg except some bus services. This is 
the mam leason toi the lack ot nnpiovement in Gooig. 

G-A It a weaving establishment is introduced in Gooig, the people will 
get woik alwass 

7 Theie are no other banks in Coorg except the “Coorg Co-operative 
Central Bank, Limited ” 

Co-operative societies are able to lend moneys only for short-terms. 
As such the full demand of the people is not met hy the societies Few 
members are indebted to the societv, takavi, improvement loan and also 
to the sow cars 11 more capital is laised these can be rectified easily. 

Extra capital needed will be about 20 lakhs at present. 

There is no joint-stock, hank in Cooig It will lie a great help if 
concession is gi anted in order to stimulate the growth of the movement 
in the shape of the exemption of income-tax, etc. 


II —Indigenous banking. 

Indigonoub banks do not exist in Cooig nor then blanches. 

Ill —Investment habit and attraction of capital. 

1. The existing banking resources in the Province are:— 
Deposits of minors. 

Fixed deposits from rich peisons. 



he will be given a loan but at. funds allotted for the purpose will be very 
small only about 10 per cent of the applicants succeed in getting the loan. 
Others who have been expecting loans and whose applications have been 
rejected will have to run to the money-lenders and take advances at a 
higher rate of interest. In the co-operative societies also, as the working 
capital is not sufficient to meet the demand of all the members, some are 
compelled to seek extraneous help. 

(e) The central bank functions thiough the unions and the co-operative 
societies, hence there is co-oidination m the distnbution ot loans among tho 
various unions. The Government also to a certain extent co-ordmate with 
the societies. A member ot the society who has obtained loans irom the 
society will not ordinarily be granted loans by the Government without 
enquiring into the financial position of the member in the society. The 
money-lenders and the merclinnts regard the co-operative society as an 
intruder to and a rival in their profession. 

2. The principal ciops ot this country aro (1) paddy, (2) coffee, (3) pepper, 
(4) cardamom, (5) oiange and (6) lubber. 

l'aildy .—A small peicentage of the gioweis pound paddy in their houses 
and expose nee toi sale m the locul markets These on the whole get the 
best price possible A large portion of the paddy grown in Coorg is exported 
to Malabar. The Mappilla tiaders go with then carts to the doois of tho 
growers and buy paddy at a cheaper rate, take it to the coast and sell it at a 
better pi ice. Some tiadeix take paddy fiom Coorg to Mysore mills and 
obtain good price. Usually the i.gruultunst takes money for his cultivation 
and other expenses from the Mappilla traders and in the harvest time he 
calculates the quantity of paddy to l»e given to the Mgppilln for the money 
taken from him ..nd gives him the paddy. Mappilla tiudcis either send the 
paddy direct to Malahai immediately oi store the paddy in places like Gomoo- 
pal and Vonnmpet till the pi ice improves and tianspoit it in loines to 
Malabar or Mysore Thus the paddy trade in Cooig is wholly in the hunds 
of the Mappilias. 

Coffee —European planteis ate the pimcipal gioweis oi coffee in Coorg. 
European planteis and the Indian planters sell coffee to the European firms 
in the West Coast. The agents of Messis Volkart Brothers, Pence Leslie 
and Company and Asprnwal Company go to important centres like Mer- 
cara, Vnajpet and Sonumatpet, collect all the coffee pulped in the estates 
and send it by lot lies and carts to the West Coast Generally speaking, as 
this trade is on a systematized basis glowers get the best price possible tor 
their produce. These firms also act as financing agents to certain estates 
and advance money foi all the working expenses foi interest at 8 pei cent to 
10 per cent per annum. 

Pepper .—Euroiiean planters collect the crop and send it to the firms 
direct. Indian planters sell the ciop to Mappilla and the Malabnr tinders 
when the crop is on the creepers. Tho traders collect the crop and trans¬ 
port it to the coast and sell it in retail or wholesale to Arab merchants 
or to English firms. Heie the middleman makes the profit. 

Cardamom .—The crops is gatheied by tho glower and sold to local 
Mappilla sowcars and these sowcars take it to the coast and make 
profit out of the sale. In this case the agriculturist does not get the price 
which he should get 

Orange .—The crop is sold to the Mappilla and Telega traders when the 
trees are in blossom or when the fruits are grown to the size of a pea. 
The traders purchase the crop by advancing CO per cent of the price in 
the month of June or July, keep watch on the crop, pick the crop 
between December and March, pay the balance of the purchase money and 
transport the fruits to Mysore or Malabar in carts and lorries. These 
traders are sometimes financed by the DaUalit, i.e., commission agents at 
Mysore and Malabar. If, however, the owner of nn orange garden decides 
to market his produce direct at Mysore, often the commission agents form 
into clicks and make him sell the fruits at reduced prices. 

Rubber ,—There are verv few rubber estates in Coorg and the quantity 
of rubber tapped is usually sold through European firms in the coast. 
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2. (i) It is generally thought that the sale of paddy may be organized 
on a co-operative basis in South Coorg. A paddy store may be tried at 
Gonicopal or Ponnampet. But as almost all the paddy growers here are 
under the clutches of the Mappilla traders, the organizers will have to 
move very cautiously and steadily. A large capital will also be required 
to work it in a satisfactory manner. Even if these precautions are taken 
yet as the Mappilla traders are in the habit of financing the agriculturists 
in time and out of time which the store authorities cannot be expected to 
do and as the cost of management will be greater m an oiganized store 
than it is with the petty paddy trader who will he satisfied with a small 
profit, it is doubtful whether the paddy stoied in the store may be sold at 
a better price than the prices obtaining under the present system. How¬ 
ever, it is worth while trying the sale of paddy on a co-operative basis. 

(ii) At present some of the growers even though they can make up 
their mind to take their produce to the best market available and benefit 
by it, yet as they will he short of funds for raising the crop, transporting 
it, etc., will be compelled to sell the produce in the villages for the price 
offered by the local traders. If an agency can finance the growers for 
transport charges and other incidental charges, many people will try to 
market their own produce. At present facilities of tile kind do not exist 
in Coorg. 

3. Paddy growing wet lands are worth Bs. 400 an acre, coffee land 
Rs. 750 an acre, orange Rs. 300 an acre and pepper" Rs. 200 an acre. 

The following are the factors which affect the value of lands: — 

(1) Fertility of the soil, 

(2) Rainfall, 

(3) Irrigation facilities, 

(4) Proximity of the market and easy access tn public roads, 

(5) The lie of the land—east or west slopes of the hills in respect of 
coffee and the direction in which it extends—in respect of wet lands, and 

(6) The zone or the belt—regarding coffee 

3. (a) Good land having all the facilities enumerated above fetches 

Rs. 400, if it is wet land and Rs. 750 if it is coffee—provided there is no 
clique or combination amongst the bidders. Usually lands in isolated 
places, high lying places and in river margins' are allowed to be sold for 
the recovery of land revenue. Tn these cases the price of wet lands has 

gone down even to Rs. 20 per acre. Abandoned coffee estates also have been 

sold for Rs. 10 an acre. 

(h) Usually for the decree amount, if the land is of inferior type and 
if the land has all or some of the facilities mentioned above, these sales 
fetch the usual price of Rs. 400 an acre or even more. 

(»■) In a fair and sqiuare sale an acre of wet land sells at, Rs. 400 and 
even in gauging the price of lands the status in life of the seller has 
to he counted, if he is an affluent and sound man his land usiiullv fetches 

a better price than the lands of a man who is in debt and is not in 

a position to stage-uinnage the sale. Some people pay fancy prices, and 
I have known instances where an aere of wet land was worth Rs. 750. 

4. Yes: alienation of lands; of which {lie land revenue has been wholly 
or partly assigned or released hv sale, gift, mortgage or otherwise is 
prohibited [Section 45 Coorg Revenue Manual; and the exceptions to 
this section are given in rules 208, 209, 210 and 211 of the Revenue Rules.] 
Thus jnnnnn. jnghir and run hi i lands cannot he mortgaged without the 
permission of the Commissioner of Coorg. 

There are no land mortgage or agricultural hanks in Coorg. The 
co-operative central bank does not provide for long-term credit. Hence 
it is quite essential that a land mortgage bank should he established in 
Coorg and its capital should he derived from deposits, funds from other 
institutions and debenture bonds. Arrangement has to he made to get 
at least 12 lakhs of rupees as working capital. Tn order to infuse confi¬ 
dence in the concern, it is better if the Government manage the affairs 
of the hank in its initial stage of working. Long-term credits, say from 
10 to 20 years, have to he allowed. As in the case of co-operative societies, 
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th&t Agriculturists Loans Act and tbe Land Improvement Loans Apt, tho 
Government may be requested to permit tl»e mortgage of jamma, unihli 
and jaghir lands to the land mortgage bank. There are many jamma- 
holders who cannot work the jamma lands as they do not get necessary long* 

term credit for the purpose. Henoe the establishment of a land mortgage 

bank will certainly save many of the land-holdere from being reduced to 
poverty. 

4. (a) Coorgs and jamnia-holders do not recognize partition. The pattadar 
is the nominal head of the family and he is responsible to the Government 
for the land revenue of the lands registered in his name, though different 
members of his family may have been in actual possession of different 

portions of land registered in the name of the pattadar. Law does not 

recognize the share-holder and he has no right to alienate, or mortgage 
the share of land which he has been enjoying from the time of his ancestors, 

without tho permission of the pattadar and other family members. This 

entails lot of difficulty in the transaction between the hank and its clients 
in Coorg. But this is a very difficult question to solve liecause the 
people will consider it a revolution if the family lands are partitioned 

and separate title-deed is given to the member in possession of his share 

of land though in the interest of increasing credit facilities to agriculturists 
it is quite necessary that a solution should he arrived at on this point. 1 
think tbe Government and the januna holders should view this question with 
caution and foresight and come to a workable solution before tho land 
mortgage bank is established in Coorg. 

(t») The Registrar of Co-operative Societies in Coorg is authorized to 
decide suits of the societies and the members by arbitration. This saves 
lot of time, energy and money. The same concessions may tie conceded to 
the hank in matters of foreclosure and sale by the bank in the event of non¬ 
payment. 

(c) Co-operative bonds are not stamped and the registration fees also 
have been abated in such cases. These privileges may he extended to the 
hank in its experimental stage of working. 

4. (iii) The capital should come from all the three sources. Debenture 
bonds should carry Government guarantee for the purpoee of infusing 
confidence in tbe share-holders. A reserve fund to lie fixed at a certain 
percentage of profits of the hank should lie started to secure against unneces¬ 
sary loss to Government. 

(iv) Fixed deposits at 4 per cent per annum. 

Funds from centrnl institutions at 6 per cent per annum. 

Debenture bonds at 6 per cent jier annum. 

The hank has to lend money at not more than 9 per cent interest to 
the agriculturists and loans have to be collected by instalments—the first 
instalment to lie paid after the completion of two years from the date of 
last instalment. Loam* have to be granted by instalments just to ensure 
that the work for which the loans are taken has lieen done properly. It 
is better if the bank w managed under Government control in its initial 
experimental stage. 

6. Yes: I know the indebtedness of Ponnampetnad generally and in 
particular of Shettegeri village in Ponnampetnad. These estimates can he 
prepared from the figures obtainable from the office of sub-registrars and by 
personal enquiry of each and every member in the village selected. State¬ 
ment A pertaining to Ponnampetnad and statement Ji relating to Shettegeri 
village in Ponnampetnad are attached herewith for iierusal. These state¬ 
ments show the indebtedness of the village and the purposes for which these 
debts are incurred. Government loans bear interest at 7} per cent, co¬ 
operative loans 12} per cent and the loans advanced by private money¬ 
lenders and traders hear interest from 12} per cent to' 2 5 per cent per 
annum. The debts are largely due to money-lenders and merchants, next the 
eo-operative society comes in, and lastly the Government. The money¬ 
lenders and merchants recover their debtB in kind in the harvest time, 
in a few cases only by attachment and sale of movables by civil court. 
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6, There is a rice mill in Gonicopal. The proprietor of the mill is 
Mr. Chinnappa. -This mill does not give sufficient work to the agriculturists 
in the off season. Except this mill there are no other mills. Some of the 
Mappillas and agriculturists live by pounding paddy in their own sheds and 
selling the rice in the market on sandai days; others have taken to preparing 
beaten-rice. But in all 1 per cent of the agriculturists of this nad are 
having this work. 

Cotton growing may be tried in some selected villages and if this is 
successful, agriculturists may be induced to grow cotton and spin cotton 
thread in the off season. 

Co-operative credit societies and co-operative banks can easily finance 
those concerns. 

6. (a) Hand-loom, weaving, fishing, and metal industries do not exist 
in this nad. But some people of Shettegeri, Kuliandi and Kongana villages 
manufacture katcha-umbrellas, i.e., Korgat in their off time. Some 
Kurabars manufacture rattan boxes, cradles and bags in the off season. As 
not even 1 per cent of the population has taken to these petty handicrafts, 
it is not possible to devise means of financing this. 

7. There is only the co-operative central bank in Coorg and it has 
almost no dealings with other banks outside the country. 

Ill.—Investment habit and attraction of capital. 

1. (1) The income and savings of rich Indian planters. 

(2) The reserve fund of the co-operative societies. 

(3) The savings of the minors whose affairs are managed under the 
provisions of Court of Wards. 

I think an additional capital of 12 lakhs is necessary for successfully 
financing the agriculturists. 

1. (a) The postal snvings banks, cash certificates, co-operative societies, 
the central bank, provident fund and the insurance companies. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) Gold and silver jewels are handy, can be safely secured in boxes 
and easily converted into cash locally when one is in need of cash; want of 
faith in banking institutions and paper money; the time-honoured love of 
jewels and the habit of burying coins. 

2. Very few have recourse to this sort of investment. All possible faci¬ 
lities are afforded to the public by the savings banks. Only some of the 
Government officials and rich planters, lawyers and merchants take advan¬ 
tage of savings bank. 

3. Ooorgs as a class are extravagant. They spend money on marriages, 
social ceremonies, feasts, alcohol, rich cloths and jewels. A very few keep 
their savings in bank and a few invest on land and education of their 
children. 

(iowdugals .—He is very moderate in his expenses during marriages and 
ceremonies; does not waste money on clothes and jewels nor is he addicted 
to drink; keeps his money in his house; lends it locally on sound security 
and, uses the savings in acquiring landed properties. 

Mussalmans. —Use their income on trade and clothes and jewels. 

Mappillas. —These are the residents of Malabar and they have come 
here as traders and this community has to be regarded as the people of 
Coorg. They are very economical, hardworking, invest their savings on 
trade; the paddy, orange and pepper trade is in their hands. 

Vaisyat. —Very economical; use their savings on trade and jewels. 

lirahmans. —Very economical, spend on social ceremonies, inves* is the 
education of their children and jewels; a few invest in savings banks. 

c.—9 



9. (a) Farmers do lend money to agriculturists for interest. They use 
the surplus mosey of the prosperous year in liquidating the debt they con¬ 
tracted in a had year, in acquiring land and in making jewels to their 
children. Rather difficult to say as I have no data on this subject. 

4. The cheque habit is growing in the commercial and planting com¬ 
munity. The agricultural community looks with distavour at it as there 
is no facility in this country for cashing cheques. 

5. The banking and investment habit in India is of very slow growth. 
The following are the causes for this state of affairs:— 

(1) constant change of government in the early periods, 

(2) want of stable government in the early periods and consequent 
fear of depredators from powerful enemies, 

(31 want of large foreign trade, 

(4) India being an agricultural country, the farmers thought that the 
fertility of soil and the monsoons would not fail and that they will not be 
in need of help from banking institutions, 

(5) love of gold and silver jewels and burying of coins, 

(6) want of faith in paper money. 

With the establishment of a stable government, growth of internal and 
foreign trade, improvement of communications and spread of western 
civilisation, the banking institutions have begun to grow. 


P H s s * n t : 

Mr. H. M. Hood, I.C.S., (Chairman). 

Mr. P. J. Thomas, m.a., b.ijtt., ph.d. 

Diwan Bahadur B. Mums wamt Nattipu Avargal, b.a., n.l., Jt.l.P. 
Kao Bahadur K. Appayya. 

Mr. K. N. gUBBARAYA. 


Oral evidence. 

The Chairman : Mr. Uttappa, you have given us some figures of indebted¬ 
ness of the Shettigeri village Do you think these figures are fairly accurate P 

A.—They are collected by going from house to house and they are given 
by the debtors and I could not verify the figures by looking into documents, 
but so far as they have been given T have recorded. 

Q .—You know the village well P 

A.—I know it very well. 

Q .—These figures agree with your persona! knowledge of the village? 

A.—They do. 

Q. —The debt on mortgage is mainly from Government and co-operative 
societies ? , 

A.—Yes, sir. 

Q. —The money-lenders have given only a very small amount of loanN? 

A.—Yes. 

Q .—Why is that? 

A.—Under the heading mortgage of land the amount borrowed on mort¬ 
gage of crop is not taken into aceonnt. * 

Q .—I am talking of debt secured by mortgage of land. Why is it that 
money-lenders do not lend on mortgage of landP 

A.—Because the lands are held under privileged tenure and they are not 
allowed to be mortgaged. 

Q .—There are also sagu lands and sagu is not privileged tenure? 

A. —There are very few sagu lands, most of them are j amnia holders. 
Even saga lands are not mortgaged. 

Q .—Why is that? 

A—Because if is an out-of-the-way place and is net a very rich vtUage. 
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Q. —With regard to debts secured on movables from money-lenders can 
you tell us generally what is the security for these loans P What sort of 
movables generally is itp 

A.—Paddy crop, cattle and jewels. 

Q .—But which principally? 

I.—Mostly crops. 

Q .—There is a very big item of debt on pro-notes, in fact the biggest 
item, as much as all the others put together. What is the security for 
that? 

A .—Only pro-notes; there is no other security. Some money was advanced 
long before and it has grown now into a big debt. 

(J .—Can you tell us something about the column on repayment of prior 
debts which is about half the whole amount of the debt. If it was prior 
debt it must have had a beginning somewhere. Can you tell us the object 
of those original loans? 

A.—Poverty of course; or rnonoy taken for performing marriages, cere¬ 
monies or for paying old debts. 

U .—There must be a beginning somewhere for these debts? 

A.—The Mappillas before the co-operative societies were started, used to 
advance small amounts at high rates of interest; e.g., they used to lend 
about Rs. 40 and take a cartload of paddy as mortgage. If the man failed 
to pay, the next time he sued him for double the amount and thus the 
debt accumulated. 

(j .—That means the prior debt represents a very large amount of interest 
and only a comparatively small portion of it is the original loan taken? 

A. —Yes. There are instances where Rs. 100 have gone up to Rs. 1,000. 


Mr. Thomas: In how many yeara? 

A .—In five yeara. 

The Chairman: You say that the highest rate of interest is 25 per cent. 
Is there anything more than that? 

A.—There are some stray cases where 36 per cent interest is also charged. 


Q .—You have some experience of these pro-notes? 

A.—Yes. 

O .—Who lends on pro-notes in this village? 

A.—Mappillas and Coorgs. 

(J .—Is it customary to take the pro-note for double the amount actually 
lent? 

A.—It is now going down. But the prior debts might have been accu¬ 
mulated on account of this practice. 

(j .—Is that practice now' going on? 

A,—It was in vogue but is now going down. 

Q .—Is the 25 per cent luterest quoted in the pro-note charged on the full 
amount of the pro-note while the amount actually received is only half? 

A.—Yes, on the total amount of the pro-note.* 


'.—That means the interest is 50 per cent of the amount actually received? 
.—Yes. 


Q •—Is it customary for them to receive repayment in kind? 

A.—Mappilla traders do receive in kind. 

Q .—At what rate? 

A.—At the prevailing market rate. 

Q .—Any deductions? 

A.—In the month of November or October they lend money on a simple 
pro-note saying that it should be repaid by giving one cart-load of paddy in 
the month of March. 


.—In return for how much? 

.—For Ra. 40. 

.—He borrows Rs. 40 for one cart-load of paddy ? 

.—Yes. 

>—And this is the season for repayment? 

—Yes. 




Q .—Is that not rather low? 

.4.—This year the season was very good and the price of paddy is low, 

Q .—What is the price in MercaraP 

A.—It is between Rs. 50 and Rs. 52. 

Q.—When he takes repayment in kind who measures it? 

.4.—The Mappilla measures it. 

<J .—Is that worth anything to the Mappilla P 

A .—He gets something in that way also. There arc no standard weights 
and measures here. 

y.—Is that a serious matter? 

A. —Yes, it is a serious matter. There was a proposal for tho standardiza¬ 
tion of the para. The Moplahs have paras measuring now 10J, 10J and 11 
measures instead of the standard 10 measures. They have also a special 
way of measuring. 

O .—Those are the measures they use when they buy? 

A.— Yes. 

Q .—Do they keep a different set of measures by which they sell? 

A. —They have. 

Mr. Thomas: Do they sell the paddy here? 

.4.—They usually transport it to Mysore and Malabar. As regards measur¬ 
ing the paddy, even the striking ot the level is not properly done and heavy 
clubs are used for that purpose. 

Mr. Appayya: Does he get more while measuring, and if so, how much for 
a cart-load P 

A. —In certain places it is 15 buttis for a cart-load, in other cases ho 
measures out 17 buttis lor a cart-load. 

y.—That means he gets Rs. 8 or Its. 10 tor each cart-load p 

A. —Yes. 

Mr. Thomas: For repayment of prior debts, which agency is now financingP 
Is it the co-operative society? 

.4.—Yes. 

The Chairman : The loans tor the improvement of land aro all from the 
Government? 

A. —Yes, under the Laud Improvement Loans Act. 

Q .—What is the item ‘ Relief of distress ' lor which a sum of Ha. 1,125 
was borrowed? 

.4.—ff the crop fuils then a man will have nothing to out and then ho 
borrows money, or it the earning member of the faniiiy suddenly dies then 
the widow and the children have to borrow money tor their muiutenance. 
Such cases make up that amount. 

Q .—Any chance of the loan being repaid? 

A.—Of course there is the land which can be cultivated and the loan 
can be repaid. There is no landless people in the village. 

Q .—All of them have got land? 

A. —Yes, they have got land. 

Q. —There are about 501) people and 600 acres, that means about 6 acres 
for a family? 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —What is the gross outturn per acre? 

A.—Roughly, one cart-load of paddy per acre on an average. 

Q. —And that would he worth what? 

A.—Rs. 50 according to the present market price. 

<?-—And yon say that cultivation expenses are Rs. 50 per acre. Then 
how do they live? 

A.— That is why the debts have increased in the village. 

J .— I do not see liow they can cultivate the land if the whole of the 
uce goes towards meeting the cultivation expenses? 

A.—The cultivator himself, his women and children all work in the 
fields. 

Mr. Thomas: How do you make up this Rs. SOP 
4.—The cost of two plough bulls. 




),—How much do you calculate for the plough bulla? 

-Rs. 60 per pair and that is taken for two years. 

Q .—Are not plough bulls serviceable for more than two ) curt? 

,4.—Owing to the prevalence of rinderpest and other disease I think that 
can lie taken as the average. 

Q .—Do they sell the bullocks after the ploughing season? 

A.—No, they do not. 

Q. —In the absence of rinderpest and other abnormal causes do they not 
last for more than two years? 

A.—You can take it as four years. 

The Chairman: How old are they when they aie bought? 

A .—That depends on the price that you pay. 

Q .—If the age depends on that how can you say that it lasts only four 
years P 

A.—Some are young and some arc old. I said on the meiage about four 
years. 

y.—You cannot say how old they are when purchased but you Bay they 
die after four years? 

A.—Of comae they are pretty middle-aged when they are purchased 

S .—You say some coffee lands were abandoned; why was it abandoned? 
.—It was in a good condition at first, but foi want of proper care the 
estate became very bad and was ultimately abandoned. 

37r. Thoinat. According to the settlement reports do you find the (ultiva- 
tion expenses coming to Rs. 50 per acre? 

A.—There the average w'as taken for three years and then the figure 
was given. 

Q .—What are the different crops that are grown m youi nad*? 

A.—Paddy, coffee, pepper, orange and rublier. 

Q .—What is the extent of land under pepper*’ 

A.--Pepper is not cultivated separately, but is grown abug with coffee 
in the estates. 

Q .—It is a side line then? 

A.—Yes. 

.—What is the extent of a typical holding ol wet land? 

.—Three acres to 60 acres. 

Q .—You mean the size of holdings of the different holders? 

A.—Yes. The biggest m my jurisdiction is nine acres and the smallest 
about three cents. 

Q. —What do you think should lie the siae of a bolding that is required 
to maintain a family of five, people including two or three adults? 

A.—Six acres. 

Q .—What will be the total yield of pnddy from such a holding? 

A.—Six cart-loads. Of course if the land is very good then the yield will 
be 12 cart-loads. 

Q. —What cultivation expenses will the man have to incur? 

A.—For three acres he would require one pan of hulls, that means for 
six acres he would require two pairs, then he will want eight plough shares 
and then yolks. 

).—How many labourers will he have to employ? 

-Besides himself he will require two more men. 

Q .—For what period? 

A.—Three months in the wet weather and two months in the dry weather, 
altogether for five months. 

0.—Do they keep any permanent labourers? 

1.—They do not generally keep permanent labourers, but some do. 
-Are they paid daily or annually? 

I.—There is the indigenous coolies called Yarava who are paid wages 
annually. 

Q .—How many householders are there in the villages you have selected P 
A .—Fifty houses. 
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Q .—Out of that how many iiave got the economic holding oi land? 

.4.—Not more than twenty-five. 

Q .—How many families are indebted in that villager 1 

A.—Fifty-five persons have taken loans. 

y.—How many families are without any debt? 

A.—All families are indebted. It is only a matter of extent. 1 can 
exclude one family in this village. 

y,—Are there any Moplah money-lenders in the village? 

A.—They live in Hattur, Gonigopal and Ponnampet. 

y.—Have they' permanently settled down there or are they really sojourners 
from Malabar? 

A.—They do their business during the soaeorr. They are there for tire 
last fifteen years. 

Q .—Do they acquire any land? 

A.—No, but only the Mappilla has acquired land in my jurisdiction. 

Q .—Do they generally prefer or evade purchasing land? 

A.—They want only rnterest. They evade it. They have no liking to 
acquire lands. 

Q .—In how many cases have the Moplahs gone to court to get their 
amounts during the last one year? 

A.—1 do not know. 
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Are. there marry civil court cases? 
.—There are. 


Q .— Is sale of lands for paying Moplah money-lenders going on frequently? 

A.—They tried to evade by means of lease and hypothecation ot crops. 

Q. —Some, of the crops are mortgaged to co-operative societies. Do co¬ 
operative societies take land under its possession on account of the default 
or non-payment by the borrower? 

A.—None in my knowledge this year. 

Q. —-You speak of the need of a paddy store. On what basis would you 
organize such a store? 

A.—On co-operative basis. 

<j .—Have any attempts been made for marketing ol crops? 

A.—No attempt has been made so far. 

Q .—What stands in the way of such an organization arising? 

A.—Nothing. 

Q .—Why not the co-operative societies take to it now oil a small scale" 

A.—It will make a very good beginning. None of the co-operative socie¬ 
ties have begun. 

Q .—Do you think that the co-operative societies themselves could do this 
work in these villages? 

A.—Unless they are more educated 1 do not think that they can do it 
in the villages. 

V-—Is there any opposition in your jurisdiction to any modification of 
the inalienability of jamma? 

A .—It is talked of as a all-Coorg question. They do not want to mortgage 
the jamma lands for loans for paying debts and other* personal expenses. 
Of course it is given for takavr loans. It is being given for cultivation, 
improvement of lands and purchase ol cattle. 


.—Do these families live in scattered homesteads? 

• They have got a big house. They have got separate rooms in it. 
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J .—They are not living as a village or hulliP • 

.—No. 

•j?-—Hulli “ a village where houses are all huddled together? 

9-Why is it that the Coorgs are not taking to village lifeP 
, • Because the country itself is such. The village is made up of a 
nearby ^ wherever thejr tave S ot holdings they have their houses 



Q .—Does such life prevent co-operation among the various ryots P 
A.—No. There has been very good co-operation for social and other 
matters in olden days. 


1 —Is there any coffee production in your jurisdiction ? 
.—Yes. 


Q .—Is there any new planting? 

A. —No. Certain areas in Coorg whore only coffee is cultivated. They 
are called coffee zones. 

Mr. Subbaraya: Is it true that they take double the amount if the inter¬ 
est is not recovered ? Is it true also in the case where the amount is paid 
in time? 

A.—If the amount is paid in time it is not charged on the amount paid. 
When he has not paid the amount and when it conies to f-ourt the whole 
amount is charged. 

The Chairman -. Is v it charged for the whole amount so far as paying of 
prior debts is concerned, the whole amount plus interest? 

A. —Yes, sir. 

Q.—Is it customary to pay for the recovery of paying to pay in kind? 

A.—It is written in the bond itself. ff f receive. Rs. 40 this day this 
should he repaid at the end of four months; if not paid double the amount 
should be paid with interest. 

J fr. Munit-team i Naytidv : Are such decrees obtained in courts? 

A .—It depends upon the judges. Supposing a man borrows Rs. 100. He 
will have to pay two curt-loads of paddy. If he does not pay then he will 
have to pay Rs. 2<X) with interest. That is the understanding. Double the 
amount is written where there is no security. If it is payment in kind then 
it is said that it is in cart-load. 


The Chairman : Which is more common? Simple pro-note or double the 
amount written or the other pro-note repaying in kind? 

A. —Repaying in kind is more common. 

Mr. Appayt/a: Do you think that the present working of the co-operative 
societies with these short loans is satisfactory and do people take to it? 

A.—They have got credit facilities but it is not sufficient. 

Q .—What would you suggest? 

A .—T have said in my report that there must lie a land mortgage bank. 

Q .—Do you think that the ryots will mortgage their jnnuna lands to 
these land mortgage banks? 

A .—Of course the younger generation is in favour of it, 

<?.—How to retain his property if it is mortgaged? Do you think that 
it will not go out of his hands if his share is mortgaged? 

A.—Money is for the improvement of the land for relieving distress. 
Their sons who have got landed properties can repay it in instalments from 
the produce he gets every year. 

Q .—The establishment of a land mortgage hank would be in favour of 
the ryots? 

4.—Yes; it will increase the credit facilities of the ryots. There are 
many janima holders -who have got extensive holdings who cannot cultivate 
for want of funds. 


O .—Are not short-term loans helping them? 

A.—No. 

J .—How does it affect them if they are given long-term loans? 

.—They have got time to improve their lands and get sufficient income 
and they can repay their debt whereas in the co-operative societies and others 
the period allowed is very short that he has to go to others to pay them. 

Q .—Do you think that such long-period loans would prevent the ryots 
from going to other merchants and money-lenders? 

4- —Yes, sir. Supposing a mar. has got a debt of Rs. 1,000. He has to 
improve his lands and buy cattle. He can borrow Rs. 2.000 from a bank and 
clear his prior debts. He can pay back the bank by instalments. 

Q -—If a marriage occurs in the family the verv next year where will 
he find the money. If ho has spent Rs. 2,000 to clear his debt to buy cattle, 
plough, etc., how can he meet his marriage expenses? 

A,—Those are unforeseen expenses. 
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Q ,—The security that he has got he has mortgaged to the bankP 
A.—I do not mean that the whole land should be mortgaged. Some per¬ 
sons hare got 30 to 60 acres. A portion may be given and a portion may be 
retained. 

!.—You favour an establishment of a land mortgage bank P 
-Yes. 


i 


.—For long peiiods? 
.—Yes. 


-Thereby the condition of the ryot will bo improved? 

[.—I believe it will certainly better their condition. 

Mr. Mum swam i Na iiudu Mi. ITthappa, you are a CoorgiP 

A.—Yes, sir. 

Q. —Have you got any lands P 

A. —Yes, my fathei is a pattadar. 

V —What is the extent ? 

A .—Nine acres. 

Q. —Are there local money-lenders m the village? Arc there agi icultui ists 
who have got money to lend ? 

.4.—There arc some. 

Q —Is it common that on an avoiage that there aie two or three money¬ 
lenders in each village 5 

A. —Not for each village, for a group of villages there aio one or two. 

Q .—Tn the Shettigei l village out of the total debt of Rs 22,620 you find 
that on poo-notes, the debt is about 10.000 and from money-lenders 
about Rs 1,280 Out of this 12,000 how much is given by the local money- 
lendeis and how much fiom outside? 

A,—About 25 pei tent hom the local money-lenders and the remaining 
75 per cent by Moplulis. 

Q —Of this 25 per cent who are local ryots to what caste do they generally 
belong ? 

A.—Coorg generally. 

Q —Are there Varsvas who are dealing in money in the villagesP 

A —No. 

Q. —Your jurisdiction extends to what taluk 5 

A.—South Coorg. .South Coorg looks mote prosperous and they aie more 
largely indebted than North Coorg. 

0 .—These Mappillas are people coming from Malabar side? 

A.—Yes 

Q —Are there anybody coining from the Mysore side 5 

A —Not appreciably 

Q .—Now you .said that these Monlnh merchants have got two points of 
view One is to get as much paddy as possible from the villagers at 
a cheap rate so tViat they might make profit out of it Secondly to get as 
much interest out of the transactions Have they no intention of becoming 
the owners of land in Coorg? 

A.—No. 

Q .—You told us in youi written evidence that co-operative societies and 
central banks furnish 38 per cent of the finance? 

A.—Yes, sir; ono-third. 

<3-—You would find in this Shettigeri village the indebtedness is Rs. 4,900. 
It is about 25 per cent? 

A.—Yes, sir. 

Q .—It comes to this. In this village 25 per cent of the loans are financed 
by co-operative societies? 

A. —Yes, sir. 

Q ■—Of the remaining 75 per cent, 25 per cent are by the local money¬ 
lenders and the remaining by Moplahs? 

A.—Yes. 

Q.— Now so far as the co-operative societies are concerned they entirely 
depend upon the local deposits? 

A.—Very few. 
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Q .—If co-operative societies extend their-operation on whom are they to 
depend ? 

A.—They can borrow from the central hank. 

—Do you have large deposits in the village societies? 

A.—No. 

Q.— Therefore the village societies are advanced bv the central bnnks? 

A.—Yes. 

Q ,—In Coorg we find the agricultural credit societies dealing in cash 
the total debt is five to six thousand. Although their paid capital comes 
to 20 per cent and their reserve is another 00 per cent, say l>oth together 
55 per cent, the loans raised from the central hanks is 34 per cent. 

A. -Yes, sir. 

Q .—Therefore the village societies are borrowing on an a"evago one-third 
from the central hank? 

A.- Yes, sir. 

(I.—With regard to the remaining two-thirds do you think that the co¬ 
operative central hanks could la* able to finance them? 

A .—1 have no idea about it. 

Q. —Who are the persons generally depositing in the central hank here? 

A.—Rich jilauters. 

if.— -Have von any connexion with the central hank here? 

A.—No. 

0.—Are there local people depositing their amount in the central bank? 

A.—There are. 

Q .—Do you think that there are still merchants left in the country who 
could he asked to put their money in the central hank? 

.4.—There are people who have deposited their savings in Madras and 
other places. They could put their money in these hanks provided the interest 
and the security is good. 

Q. Supposing the eo-operatire societies and the central hank takes 
the responsibility ol giving credit to the fullest extent to the villagers to 
free them from the Muppilln traders do you think that there is sufficient 
local capital lor that purpose? 

A —No. 

Q .—You would therefore suggest that the central hank has to he helped 
to find out the amounts necessary to ledeem the cultuator fully? 

A .—By calling for .shares and getting deposits from outsiders. 

Q .—Do you think that there are chances of co-operative central banks 
getting deposits from outsiders? 

A.- If favourable conditions prevail they will deposit their money. 

Q .—Have anv outside people depositing in the Coorg Central Bank? 

A.—No. 

Q .—Tn the Madras Presidency the district hanks have got facilities for 
borrowing from the Madras Central Urban Bank. Is there any such financing 
hank ? 

A.—None. 

Q .—Would you advocate the financing of the centrnl hank by some outside 
authority to get the necessary funds? 

A.—Yes. The directors will be able to find the amounts it the conditions 
and regulations are attracting. 

<?.—The village society has got a share capital of about one thousand. 
They can borrow eight times from the central hank. The central hank has 
got its own capital and they can borrow from outsiders. Ts there any such 
outside help now? 

A—No. 

Q .—~Is it true that the Madras Urban Central Bank is not in favour 
of treating this as an affiliated bank for the purpose of finance? 

A.—It is very hard. 

0.—Have you thought of any alternative as to how this kind of help 
to tne central bank can be got? 

A,—1 have not thought about it. 


C—10 
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L -You think that a hank which would lend money to this central bank 
lutely necessary? 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —You say that twelve lakhs of rupees is the amount necessary for 
financing the agricultural needs? 

A.—I said that 75 per cent of the agriculturist’s needs may be met. 

Q —The total amount you would put at sixteen lakhs? 

A.—Yes, sir. 

Q. —Do you think that the agricultural indebtedness of Coorg could lie 
met with this amount? 

A.—Perhaps it may he a little more T arrived at that figure on the 
working of the co-opeiative society. 

Q .—Coming to the figures vou say that there are 516 villages in Coorg 
according to the statistics Only 250 villages are attached to co-operative 
societies You have got still 250 to extend their opeiationsP 
A.—Yes, sir. 

Q —In respect of the villages where the co-operative societies are already 
existing, you find that the co-opeiative societies have now about Rs. 7 lakhs 
of working capital and that is about 38 per cent of the total debt Then 
what will the total debt work to 9 

A — ] have said in rav wi itten report that about Rs 6 lakhs nre distri¬ 
buted through 250 societies for affording credit facilities for 38 per cent of 
the population. 

Q —You have said only 38 per cent of the financial needs Therefore, 
if 38 per cent of the financial needs ol the village is about Rs. 6 lakhs, then 
the total needs would lie about thiee times Is it not® 

A —Yes. 




-That is about Rs. 20 lakhs? 
-Yes, 


J .—'That is for 250 villagesP 

.—Some co-operative societies have got operation over other villages. 

Q .—How much more giound do vou think the co-operative societies have 
covered P 

A.—About two-thirds 

Q .—The co-operntive societies now lend for short-term purposes and also 
for agricultural needs which are m the nnture of really expenditure? 

A.—Yes. 


i 


—The maximum that they lend is Rs 300 P 
—Yes 


Q. —What I am asking you is if you take the total indebtedness of 
Bhettigeri as Rs. 23,000, loans from the co-operative societies come to Rupees 
5,000 and from other sources Rs. 18,000. Would you take that village as a 
typical villageP 

A —More or less it can he taken as a typical village. 

Q. —Therefore if the co-operative societies have lent in about 250 villages 
to the extent of about Rs. 6 lakhs now, the total indebtedness based on this 
Shettigen village as a typical village would be five times that, is it not? 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —So, it would come to Rs. 30 lakhs? 

A.—Ye*. 

Q. —That represents only two-thiids of the whole areaP 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —If you take the whole area what doe* the total indebtedness come to? 
Will it be Ra. 45 lakhs? 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —So, the indebtedness of Coorg may be fairly put at more than Rs, 45 
lakhs for agricultural needs? 

A,—It may be but I cannot definitely say. 
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Q .—Do you think that if ultimately the co-operative societies were to 
finance the agriculturists to their full needs either through short-term loans 
working through co-operative societies or through long-term loans working 
through the land mortgage banks, you will have the capital necessary flowing 
in from your part of the province by way of investments in debentures and 
other things? 

A.—I do not think that it will flow in. 

O .—So there is not money enough in your part? 

A.—-No. 

Q. —Hence, unless there is some financial ageniy from outside, there is 
no method of trying to eliminate the Majipilla tiader with all the attendant 
evils? 

A.—No. 


J .—Have you any joint stock banks? 

.—No. 

Q .~-We find that there aie a number of 11011 -agricultural credit soc.oties. 
Are they limited societies? 

A.—Yes. 


—l find that their working capital is about Rs. 1| lakhs between 
thiiteen societies. That is moie than a lakh and credit will lie required 
for such societies in much Inrger quantities as tune goes on. Is it not sov 

A.—Yes. I have no expelien<e of non-credit societies. They are all in 
North Cooig 

Q .—Do you think that with the Mappilla trader heie in full awing the 
co-operative societies have not been able to attack the main problem of 
indebted ness 

A—The societies lia\ e not been able. 

Q .—What do you think is the wav ol solving the situation heieHave 
you any suggestions to make for the improvement of the position of the 
agricultuiists tioni the financial [mint of 1 lew •> Supposing a man is a good 
agriculturist, is industrious and works on Ins land hut he wants finance 
which he is now gett'iig at a veiy high rate. Have you thought of any 
method by which some remedy might lie given to him through other financial 
agencies * 

A.—That can be done only through tho co-operative societies and banks. 

U .—What banks? 

A.—Land mortgage banks 

Q .—With regard to the land moitgage banks, does jour tenuie allow or 
the lands being given as secuutv 111 the sense that the\ could t>e sold? 

A.—No. 


4>.—With regard to the juiiimn tenure can you give me an idea of the 
extent of the lands coming under that tenure foi the whole area."' 

A.—About ol) pei ceut oi the lands will be jumma lauds. 

U .—Do you mean the wet lands? 

A.—Yes. 


Q. —So, undei the law pi evading 111 Cooig. excepting the crop raised 011 
those lands, the lands could not be given as security ■* 

A.—It is so. 


(J .—The other 50 per cent forms the sagu lauds? 
A.-Yes. 

-Som 
-Yes. 


<j>.—Some ol them aie owned by families and some by 


individuals? 


J ).—What do von think is tho pioportion of the individually owned shgu 
s as against family owned sagu lands? 

A.—Seventy-five per taint will be individuuMy owned and 25 per ceut will 
lie family owned. 

Q .—Do you moan by individually owned lands lands over w'hich the 
individual has got absolute control and winch he can sellP 
A.—Yes. 

Q ,—The remaining 25 per cent belong to families where the right te 
alienate is not so clear? 

A.—Yes. 



Q ,—in regard to Mich lands every member ol the family must agido 
before the land could be alienated S' 

A. —Yes. 

y.—You advocate land mortgage banks to be started. What will be the 
security for the loans from such banks? 

.4.—Sagu lands. 

U. —Seventy-five per cent of the sagu lands which are owned individuallyP 

.4.—Yes. Also on crop leases in regard to the remaining 25 per cent. 

O.—Coffee land covers a 1 airly large areaP 

A.—Yes. 

Q ,—I find as against 80,000 acies of paddy-growing laud there are 
40,000 acres of coffee-giow mg land. Of these 40,000 acres what extent is 
owned by big planters as distinguished irom ordinary agriculturistsP 

.4.—About 75 per cent is owned by big planters. 

Q .—These big planters do not come into the co-operative societies scheme 
at all? 

A. —No. 

Q. —With regard to the other 25 per cent, they arc siiia’l holdeisP 

A.— Yes. 

Q .—~At piesont the rule as to prohibition of alienution lias lieeu relaxed 
in regard to the loans given by the Government under tlio Government Loans 
Acts and also in regard to tlio loans given under the Co-operative {societies 
Act, even in respect of the jamma lands? 

.4.—And that only lor (ertain purposes but not for all. 

y.— The puiposes in lespect ol the Government Loans A»ts arc quite 
clear ? 

.4.—Yes. 

Q .—Loans under the Co-operative Societies Ait on flic mortgage ol jamma 
and other lands can lie given for the purposes authorized hv the Govern¬ 
ment Loans Acts? 

A. —Yes. 

V-—In each cose tlio sanction ol the Commissioner has to l>o obtained? 

A. —Yes. 

<?.—But nave you considered the question whether the meie sanction ni 
tlio Commissioner is sufficient as against the consent ol the mcmliers of thu 
family? Foi instance, suppose a loan is sanctioned by a (o-ojverative 
society upon jamma land ot sagu land owned by a family and it is taken 
by' the manager attev the Commissioner lias sanctioned the loan. Is it open 
undei the luw as it now stands loi the other memlieis ol tin 1 family to object 
to it ? 

.1.—Tlio consent of all the members of the family has first to lie taken 
before the Commissioner can give 1ns sanction. Otherwise the sanction ot 
the Commissioner cannot lie obtained. 

Q.- —I)o you not think therefoie that the present restriction with regard 
to the alienability of the tenure would be a serious handicap to the working 
of the land mortgage banks? 

A. —I think so. 

Q .—Do you think that the Coorgs as Cooigs are prejiared to have these 
restrictions and alienations removed even for the purpose ol land mortgage 
hanks? 

,4.—The younger geiieiation favour such a step. 

0 .—What about the older generation? 

A.—They have some objection. 

Q .—May I ask your individual opinion—leave alone the opinion of the 
younger generation or the opinion of the elder generation—as to whether 
this restriction on alienation in regard to the jamma lands been of use in 
keeping the lands in the family itself? 

A. —It has been of use. But the agriculturist is getting day by day 
indebted to a larger extent on account of these restrictions and has to 
leave the land fallow for want of facilities for he cannot get the necessary 
loans from the co-operativo society or other agency and he has to go to tho 
Mappillas and borrow from them at a very high rate of interest. There are 
jnany such families. 





Q .—Would there be serious opposition to removing these restrictions oft 
alienations P 

A. —Yes. 

Q ,—Under the piesent law obtaining here, even the co-operatne societies 
cannot lend money tor the payment ot old debts ? 

A. —No, they cannot take land as mortgage security. 

Mr. Thonuu; Then how is it that the villages have got Its. 11,000 odd 
for payment of old debts. Where do they get the amount from? 

A .—From the Mappillas. 

Mr. MunjHimmi Naifudu: You would advocate the land mortgage banks 
to take up really the redemption of these old debts, putting the agriculturists 
fanly afresh? 

A. —Yes and for improvement also. 

Q. —Improvement and other things may be of a short-term nature for 
lour or five years, and for long-term loans the penod should be from fifteen 
to twenty years for the payment of old debts? 

A.—-Yes. 

Q. —The Government have now made it possible for the loans to be given 
landing on the properties for certain purposes. Would you advocate the 
Government making it possible by means of special rules for co-operative 
societies to give loans for all purposes including the dealing of old debts-' 

A. —Yes. Even now though the people may take money saying that they 
want it for the purchase of cattle they utilize it for the repayment of old 
debts. 

Q .-—Suppose the Government allows the mortgage of these lands for get¬ 
ting loans from the co-operative societies for the repayment of old debts. 
l)o you think that the societies which grant loans on that basis would be 
able to recover the loans without having to sell the lands even ll the period 
ol repayment is fifteen to twenty years? 

.4. -In borne (uses the lands will have to be sold. 

V-—You aie advocating the opening of land mortgage, banks. Whatever 
may lie your individual opinion or the opinion of the younger generation, 
do you think the country would agree to the power of sale given to such 
banks? 

A. —They would not. 

Q .—Excluding the power to sell, supposing the land mortgage banks aie 
started for the. purpose of redeeming old debts and othei things by giving 
long-term loans, do you think they will lie able to loeover the money from 
the ryots without the lands lining brought to sale? 

.4.—In some cases recourse to sell land will be inevitable. 

Q .—In the other cases do you think that the ryots will lie able to discharge 
their debts without being forced to sell their lands? 

A—Yes. 

Q .—What do you think will he the proportion ? 

A.—In 10 per cent of the cases the lands will have to lie sold and in 
the remaining 90 per cent of cases there will be no necessity foi that. 

V-—So you will restnot the loans to lie given thiough the land mortgage 
banks to cases where after enquiry it is found that out of the usufruct it is 
possible to pay back the loan? 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —You refer to the question of partition in voui answer. Tho system 
i. that the janirna lauds are owned by families and not by individuals? 

.4.—Yes, and the pattadar is tho head of the family and the law of pri¬ 
mogeniture applies. 

0.—Tho pattadar is responsible to the Government foi assessment? 

A. -Yes. 

S i.—He has also to do some service to the Government when called upon 
0 so? 

A,—Yes. 


—And this is held over a large number of years, probably for centuries? 
.—Yes, from the date of the original grant. 

—During those years the families have been growing? 

.—Yes. 



Q .—But the families have not continued to live jointly? 

A.—They have not. 

Q. —The arrangement has been to give some portion of the lands to the 
various branches separately for their maintenance? 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —And the lands have l>eeii handed by them as though they have been 
separate properties of their own ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q .—You say that the Government does not recognize such enjoyment 
apart from the family ownership. Do you mean that the Government does 
not register these lands in the names of the original members of the family 
who separated? 

A—Yes. 

Q .—-Therefore the conditions of tenure are such that you have a fictitious 
owner while the actual owners arc manvP 

A.—Yes. 

Q ,—And if these branches want to take debt they cannot do it except 
with the consent of the fictitious head of the family? 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —Suppose originally some lands belonged to one family. That family 
has arranged to enjoy it in separate portions by the various branches, so 
that w'hoever may be in possession thereof the Government does not recog¬ 
nize the various branches. Now do you think that any improvement might 
be effected in the present tenure so that those who in the family arrange¬ 
ment have been enjoying particular plots might be treated for purposes of 
contracting debts and other things as separate branches each by itself? 
Supposing there is originally the waragdar. In his name the whole (and is 
registered. But in years various branches have been enjoying the lands sepa¬ 
rately. Do you think it would l>e better to recognize these branches as 
individual units? 

A.—If they are recognized as individual units the holdings would become 
smaller and smaller day by day and hence the law of primogeniture as it 
obtains to-day is better than the system of partition. 

Q .—You arc not in favour of the Government registering the various 
holdings in the names of those people actually enjoying the holdings and 
treating them as independent unite? 

4.—-I am not. 

V- —Let me take a concrete case. Supposing there is a father to whom 
originally these lands were granted, about 70 years ago. Let us take it also 
til at ho had three sons. They divided into three branches and took three 
equal portions and each branch goes on having its own sons and descendants 
and that which was originally allotted to each branch is subdivided and there 
is absolutely no commonalty. Even in such cases you do not want that the 
branch should lie recognized as independent? 

A.—No. That is what I am telling you. The seniormost member of the 
family must lie the pattadar. There are cases of lands having been given 
for separate enjoyment to the various branches of the family but still the 
seniormost member of the family according to the Jaw of primogeniture con¬ 
tinues to be the pattadar. 

(J .—~What interest has the pattadar there? After all for the last 100 
years he does not maintain that family because a certain amount of plot 
has been allotted to that family and the family has been making good or had 
out of it. Why do you want the pattadar now to come in ? 

A.— That makes the family a corporate body, otherwise the relations l»o- 
tween the various members of the original family will become estranged. 

Q .— Do you think then that with this kind of complications and difficult 
tenures anything like a land mortgage bank could thrive here? 

A.—I have said that that question has to be dealt with caution and 
with a lot of foresight. 

Q. —When the properties tire allotted to a particular branch, do they go 
hack to the original family in certain cases or contingencies? 

A. —They do. 

0.—What are those contingencies? 

A.— Suppose the branch becomes extinct, then the lands go to the nearest 
branch, if any, or to the parent branch. 
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Q.— 80 j at present except the crop* that the branch family might raise 
and the honesty of the family nothing more can be had as security for Its 
indebtedness P 

A. —That is the only kind of security available at present. 

Q .—You told us that the younger generation were for giving the right 
to mortgage lands. Would they be in favour of registering the various pro¬ 
perties held by the various branches separately in the names of the branches 
themselves P 

A. —I think that they would he in favour of it. 

Q .—What is your individual opinion? 

A.—It is better if the lands are registered separately. 

Q .—With regard to the land improvement and the agricultural loans 
given by the Government, are the distribution and the application satis¬ 
factory? 

A .—Of course the amount allotted is very small. 

O.—Is there any difficulty in obtaining the loanP 

A.—No, there is absolutely no difficulty. The Parpathigar recommends 
the loan application after making enquiries and the Kuhadar sanctions it. 

Q —Is there any delay in the sanction )>eing accorded to it by the Govern¬ 
ment? 

A .—There is not much delay. Within a month of the date of the appli¬ 
cation for the loan the loan is granted. 

Q .—Is the loan fully received by the applicant or are there leakages? 

A .—There are no leakages. It is paid m the Sub-Treasury Office in the 
presence of the Sub-Treasury Officer. 

Q .—There are no leakages at all? 

A. —No. 

O .—So the working of the Government Acts are satisfactory here? 

A.—Yes, it is very satisfactory. 

Mr. Th on van: Are there not overduos in the instalments of repayment? 

A .—Yes. Tn 1924 on account of the big downpour of rain most of the 
lands could not yield anything and the Government postponed the payment 
of the instalment due then, on the receipt of application for the same. For 
instance, this year f have received about 50 applications for postponement. 

Mr. Mini Un-ami Nai/mhi: Therefore you do not find any difficulty in the 
matter, provided the amount is available? 

.4.—If the required amount is available there is no difficulty at all. 

The Chairman: What is the budget allotment? 

4.—I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Muniswatni Ndyiulu: Are there any difficulties in realizing these 
loans given by the Government in normal seasonsP 

A. —No difficulties. 

Q .—Do you think that the atnonnt available to grant these loans is not 
large enough P 

A. —The amount is not large. 

Q .—There is a genuine demand from the ryots for more loans? 

4,—Yes, there is a genuine demand for more loans. 

Q.—According to your evidence only about 7 per cent of the total demand 
is now mot by the Government? 

A.—Yea. 

Q .—Out of the applications received yap are able to satisfy only 7 per 
centP 

.4—Yes. 

J .—How many year* have you been in the Revenue department? 

.—Twelve years. 

Q .—Has it been so even during the last twelve years or has the number 
of applications increased recently? 

A .—The number of applications are increasing year after year. 

Q .—But the amount of the loans made available by the Government Is not 
increasing in proportion? 

4,—It is not increasing in proportion. 
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Q .—I was just referring to the Administration Report. There you find 
that the Government are making a profit out of the loans. The profit for 
the year 1927-28 is Rs. 3,524 and that for the previous years are also given. 
Since it is so why not the Government give more loans and thus benefit the 
people and themselves also? 

A.—Because there are not enough funds at the disposal of the Govern¬ 
ment. 

Q. —Do you consider that the Government should be approached to give 
larger amount of loans under these ActsP 
A—Yes. 

Q. —You told me that there is not" much difficulty with regard to the 
recovery of loans in good years Now taking the paddy crop—there have 
been fluctuations and variations in regard to the coffee crop—could you tell 
me how many years wore had during the last twelve years P 
A. —Four years. 

Q .—And have the people been able to pay in good years enough to over¬ 
come their losses in bad yearsP You say that the collection is suspended in 
bad years. Tn good years are they able to make good that amount P 

A.—They need not pay during the bad years and the collection is post¬ 
poned on application for one year more. 

J .—That means that the Government is collecting the outstandings in 
_ years and postponing collection in had years? 

A.—Yes. 

Q .—It is practically operating in favour of the ryot? 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —Between co-operative society loans and the Government loans whioh 
do you think the ryot would prefer? 

A.—The Government loans. 

<?.—To-day the co-operative society, so far as landed security is concerned 
can deal only with those purposes for which the Government loans are 
advanced? 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —What is the tendency of the Government ; is it to restrict their 
operations and encourage that of the co-operative societies? 

A.—They want the cd-operative societies to prosper. 

Q. —Do you not think that in this there iR really conflict between the 
co-operative societies on the one side and the Government on the otherP 
A.—There is no conflict. 

Q. —Now the co-operative societies are lending about Rs. 6 lakhs for the 
very same purposes for which the Government are also lending. If the 
Government finance this Rs. 6 lakhs also, do you not think it will he much 
better and in that case the funds of the co-operative societies can be utilised 
for advancing long-term loans? 

A.—The Government want to see that the people themselves find their 
credit facilities and improve their condition and that they save something 
through these societies. 

Q .—My point is this: you want money for long-term loans. Even if 
you start an agricultural bank now the money that is available might be 
turned towards long-term loans while the other needs that are at present met 
by the co-operative societies may as well be met by the Government. 

A. —If the Government increases their activities then the co-operative 
societies will die. 

Q .—So it is not to the policy of the Government to increase Government 
loans? 

A.—Tt is not. • 

Q. —The Legislative Council has been now working for some time. Has 
there been any movement or any resolution brought forward in the Council 
towards any reform in the land tenure system of the country to the effect 
that alienation may he allowed in the case of land mortgage hanks P 
A.—I do not know. 

Q .—You have no actual experience in the working of co-operative socie¬ 
ties. 

A.—No. 

Q .—Is not the Revenue department utilized f<Jr collecting some of the 
dues to co-operative societies? 

A.—No. 
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Q.— Yon gay there is a ricemill at Gonicoppal. Is it a privately owned 
rice mill? 

A.—Yes. 

Q .—Do you think that it is a thriving concern ? 

A, _It was started only a year hack, but I am sure it will work well, 

O,—Do you think there is scope for more rice mills? 

A.—Yes. 

Q 4 _It has been suggested by some that if the dues come into arrears, 

i.e ’ if the instalments are not paid regularly, the co-operative societies or 
the land mortgage banks might well take the land into their possession and 
lease them and pay themselves out. Do yon think it is possible or practi¬ 
cable? , . 

A. —It is possible, because I think the co-operative societies are even now 
doing like that. 

Q .—Who is the lessee? 

A .—He is one of the ryots. 


0.—He is not the original defaulter? 

a.—N o, he is not the original defaulter. 

Q .—Are there people having a sentiment for the village or the family 
who will take it on lease and cultivate the land and pay the dues? 

A.—There are such people. 

Q .—Supposing in a village there are thirty people and there are twenty 
defaulters. Will the co-operative society be able to take possession of all 
the lands of these twenty people and then find twenty persons willing to 
take these lands on lease and liquidate the debt? 

A.—That is an abnormal case and I do not think that ont of thirty 
members there will be twenty defaulters. 


Q .—Out of the takavi loans last year aliont one-third thp dues was 
uncollected. 

A.— But it was a bad year. 

Q .—I am talking of a bad year. Supposing there are thirty members 
and out of that ten are defaulters. Do you think that there will lie a 
combination among the people so that there will be nobody coming forward 
to take the land on lease? 

A.—That will not be the ease, because there will lie people interested who 
will take it on lease, and pay the rent. 

Q .—And that is a sentiment operating in fpvour of the bank? 

A.—Yes. 


Q .—You say that Ooorgs as a class are extravagant and that they spend 
money on marriages. What amount would an ordinary economic Ooorg 
family spend on an average for a marriage P 

A.—If it is a girl’s marriage Rs. 1,000 and if it is a boy’s Rs. 500. 

Mr. Thomas: There is no dowry system? 

A.—No. 


Mr. Munitwami Namulu: Do yon think people borrow irrespective of the 
question whether their holding would warrant it or not because the system 
of spending is so ingrained in their nature? 

A.—They still borrow even if it is beyond their capacity to repay. 

Q -—Has there been a movement of late to reduce the expenditure an 
marriages and likewise and live more frugally? 

A.—There was some attempt made some ten years ago but it was not 
attended with much success. 

Mr. Thomas: What kind of attempt was made? 

A.—To see that marriage expenses did not go beyond Rs. 100 for each 
marriage. 

Q .—What authority tried to enforce it? 

A.—It was more or less a social move by some individuals. 

Mr. fiubltaraya: Was not liouor dispensed with ? 

A.—It was dispensed with, but is increasing now. 

Mr. Muniswami Nayvdu: Has the growing indebtedness in any way 
operated as a check against their extravagant habits? * 

A. —No* it has not. 


0—11 
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9—So in spite of the fact that they are growing more and more indebted 
they are still borrowing at high rates of interest? 

A.—Yes, 

Q .—Are there cases in which such extravagant borrowings have resulted 
in the creditor not being able to recover any amount or losing largely? 

.4.—Yes, there are some insolvency cases. 

Q .—Villagers are becoming insolvent? 

A.—Yes, a very small peuentage. 

O .—Has it been on the increase 8 
A.—I do not think. 

Q .—Do money-lendeis become insolvent? 

A —No. 


Mr. Thomas • Did you sav that the nsurionsness of the Mappillas can be 
dealt with by a land mortgage bank? 

A —1 did not say that. 

Q .—What about the case of people who are now borrowing from the 
Mappillas? 

A.—Any ordinary bank would be suffinent for that purpose 

(J .—What kind of hank? 

A —A bank which will take crops, jewels and other things as security. 

Q —What is the kind of loan that is required, is it longterm or short 
term? 

A.—Short term, eg., loans foi mam age expenses oi for paving the 
Government assessment. 


Q —In that case what is wanted is suiely expansion of co-operative socie¬ 
ties and banks? 

A.—Yes. 


Q .—Not land mortgage banks 8 

A —The co-opeiativo societies also collect then dues in this season when 
the Government assessment ought to be paid Ro the not is often forced 
to undersell Ins pioduce because theie is no othei bank to advance him the 
money. 

Q .—Is it true to sav that there has not been am demand not met by the 
co-operative societies 8 

A.—Co-operative societies were not able to supplv loans to the fullest 
extent 


O .—How is it that more people have not applied 8 

A -—They applied, but the loan that is gi anted is not the whole amount 
applied for, eg, if 1 apply foi a loan oi Rx 500 they grant me only 
Its. 200 

Q. —What then is your suggestion for ousting the Mappilla money-lender 
fiom his present position 8 

A —I thmk in the present circumstances it is impossible to oust him 

Q —But to lessen his business terms 8 

A.—A bank which will take jewels and oops as secui ltv will do 

O.—What kind of bank would vou suggest 8 

A —An ordinary registered joint-stock bank 

Q. —How could an ordinary joint-stock bank finance ogi{cultural needs? 
Go-operative societies are the most effective agency for giving Rhort-term 
loans to agriculturists Therefore, what is wanted ore more funds foi the 
co-operative societies and more co-operative societies How is it that 
co-operative societies are not taking any deposits here 8 

A.—I have no idea about it. 

the Chairman You have no personal experience of the working of 
co-operative sooeties? 

A.—I have no personal experience 

Q. —They will not give loans on produce P 

A—No. 

Q —You say that these jamnia holders cannot work jnmma lands a* they 
cannot get long-tern credit. What are these long-term credits fbrP 
* A. —For example, a man may have 30 to 40 acres of jammo lands but lie 
will not have money to purchase cattle oi pay the labourers fend thus still go 
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as a beggar. He in indebted to other agencies and he cannot clear the debt 
and nobody will give him money under that tenure. He would want money 
to clear his debt and cultivate his land. 

Q .—What has clearing the debt got to do with cultivating Ins land? 

A.—If he is not helped to cultivate his land he will have no produce and 
he will have to go as a beggar. 

Q .—If you borrow money to grow the crop what happens? Are you 
going to repay that loan from the crop? 

A.—Yes, from the crop ho repays it. 

Q .—If you do not pay the loan from the crop what happens? 

A.—He will he sued through the civil courts. 

Q .—If he does not pay, this loan goes to the next crop and he has to 
borrow for the next crop as well? 

A.—For tho next crop he has got money for working expenses. 

Q .—So he wants monoy only for raising tho first crop and that is a short¬ 
term loan ? 

A.—He cannot meet cultivation expenses und repay the loan amount. He 
has to buy cattle. 

'O .—But buying cattle is a capital expenseP 

A.—And he has to advance monoy to labourers. 

Q .—Cattle live only, as you said, for four years and any loan for cattle 
must be paid within those four years. 

A.—He can repay the amount borrowed for cattle from other resources. 

q. —You say he has no other resources and that he was in debt. 

A,—I am taking the example of a man who is in debt. 

O ,—And consequently has no other resourceP 

A.—Yes. 

q .—How can he meet that expense from other resources? If you borrow 
money to buy cattle obviously you must clear that debt within the lifetime 
of the cattle and not carry on tho loan after you take another loan for 
buying another pair. 

A.—Yes, but not necessarily. 

q .—So these are the loans required for this man to start cultivation? 

A.—Yes. 

0.—For what period are the co-operative societies lending money? 

A.—For five years. 

Q .—And all the loan that he wants to bring the jamma land under culti¬ 
vation can he got from the co-operative societies? 

A.—Yes ; but such men do not come to co-operative societies. 

Q .—You said it was necessary that he should have a long-term loan. He 
requires a loan for four years for the purchase of cattlo and for one year 
for running expenses to cultivate his lands. He has some other debts which 
will be only repaid if lie is able to cultivate and that his creditor can expect 
repayment only if he is able to cultivate his lands. Consequently it will not 
lie in the creditor’s interest to demand payment at the expense of cultiva¬ 
tion P 

A.—Certainly it is not to his interest. 

<?.—-So he will generally allow the cultivation expenses to be repaid from 
the crop before he claims repayment of prior debts? 

A.—He cannot expect the repayment of cultivation expenses before bo 
pays the prior debts. 

Q .—Then cultivation stops at once? 

A.—What I said was ho can pay the amount by instalments. 

Q.—But you say that he requires long-term loans to cultivate his lands. 

. Is that correct? The point is this: the co-operative society can actuallv 
supply all these expenses for cultivation for anything up to'five years and 
that will cover cultivation expenses and small improvements to land and also 
purchase of cattle? 

A.—Yos. 

Q .—And the only thing it will not cover is repayment of prior debts? 

A.—Yos. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 
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Written evidence of M.R.Ry. P. CHENGAFF A Avargal, Bubadar, 

South Coorg taluk. 


, 1,—Agricultural iretht-UHti crtdti facilities foi small uulustnes. 

■ The sources through which the agricultui ist in tins county obtains 
finance are the Government, co-oiierative credit socicuos, sow cm b, dealeis 
and fellow ryots. Ah these loans aie short-term loans coveting a peuod 
ot one to seven years. Practical!} nohody adtaauos loans lor ]>erinaneut 
improvements lor a period of 20 to 30 years. Government gne» icmis- 
sion ot assessment when crop is damaged by insects, want ol pioper rain 
and flood. Funds out of the discretionary grants uio 1 reels given in tunes 
ot distress. 

I would estimate the total indebtedness o! the cou.iti} to be rouglilj 
,10 lakhs ot rupees. XI the co-operative societies am improved and set 
on a good working oidei it. will go u long way to help the i}ots ol the 
countiy who form the bulk ol the population. 

An effort is being made m some quniteis to sec me loans sanctioned 
by Goieminent to be paid thiough eo-opeiativt- ageni}. Tins efiort is 
1 take it with an ultenoi motive and that presumably loi saleguaidmg 
rotes. Xu the present state ot the societies ami the nodulous m.line ol 
the ryot classes men are not wanted who will exploit then simplicity lor 
then * selfish ends. In election campaigns societies tuna lactois ol 

consequence to candidates. 

The banking resources ol the country aie — 

1. Government tieusuiy balances. 

2. District Xioaid and municipal funds. 

3. Piovident iund. 

4. Government secunty deposits. 

o. Fixed and curieut deposits Irom wealthy planteis 

6 . Mmoix, Couit ol Wauls. 

7. Debentuies—Government should guaiautee inteiest and principal. 

item Xo. o will pout in the moment tlic pubic get to Know that 

Government tieasuiy balances go to ionn the bank. The duel I unction 

will lie to balance tunds, i.e.. to take o\ei money wueie and when them 
is capital and to supply when and wheie there is deficiency ot 
capital. This hank should pieierablv lie a eentiai land umitgage bank. 

Joint sale ol produce by societies and joint pul chase will go u great 
way in easing the difficult} of the lyots where the president oi office¬ 

bearers of the societies concerned are men oi chat aetei Lands sold lot 
art-ears ot land revenue are very lew in number and these aie ol persons 
who are not good ryots. The prices tetched vaiy with the condition ol 

tire land. Generally, it is very bad land that is allowed to be sold. If 

competition is good then revenue sales bring in good puce- In some 
cases the parties concerned enter into u private negotiation and the sale 
by the revenue court for arrears will then be tor a low and nominal 
price. These cases aie geueially of judgment-de itois. Sales by private 
negotiation where the seller is not already indebted to the buyer lesutt 
m good price. Indebtedness on the part of the sellci whether to the 
buyer or another person always acts as a dead weight in soeui ing puce. 

There are legal impediments for the mortgage ol lands m virtue of 

their tenure. Privileged tenures carry with them the restriction against 
alienation but the restriction has been removed in the case of recognized 
land mortgage banks, the existing takav i loans and c-o-opei ative 
societies’ loans. In establishing land mortgage hanks 1 would respect¬ 
fully urge inclusion of provisions to safeguard the complete passing away 
of privileged land to the bank or buyer as a foreclosure. These lands of 
special tenures carrv with them privileges which it is the intention of 
Government should be enjoyed in perpetuity as u token of fidelity and 
they cannot be had for love or money ordinarily. It is essential that 
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these acquisitions arc secured for posterity and not allowed easily to be 
sold on account of the misbehaviour of an intermediary owner. I would 
suggest leases by bank instead of foreclosure and sale. If a provision to 
this effect is not embodied in the rules relating to the bank, it shall not 
be a surprise to me to find one half at least of the number of the exist¬ 
ing jarnrna ryots passing away into tenants or coolies of landlords in 
the- course of a decade or two. The mania of keeping up appearances 
has come over the younger generation and if not adequately safeguarded 
the result anticipated abovo will surely follow. No loan in the case of 
people of the Coorg race owning privileged lands is possible, without 
the consent of all the members of the applicant’s family. It should ho 
tho duty of the applicant for the loan, to produce such consents attested 
nnd certified "by the local revenue office, before the loan is allowed. If 
necessary a special officer may be appointed by Government. No 
change in the system of reeord-of-rights will lie needed as the delect 
therein, if any, has to be cured by the officer referred to above. 


The indebtedness of the country is a point worthy of consideration in 
connection with the bank to be started. The capital of the bank and 
the rate of interest to be charged, will to some extent depend on this 
factor of indebtedness. Loans outstanding under Agriculturists Loans 
nnd Land Improvement Loans Acts aggregate to rupees two la libs and 
thirty-five thousand. If to this is added the outstandings up to date of 
the eo-operative credit societies which amount to rupees seven and a half 
lakhs the total of indebtedness under two heads will swell into about 
ten lakhs of rupees. Apart from these, there are loans which ryots and 
planters obtain from sowrars and firms. The firms deni mainly with 
plantation products and the money advanced is to secure the crop—coffee.' 
cardamom, peppers and rubber, the firms dealing with planters being Messrs. 
Volkart Bros., Aspinwnll. Pierce Leslie & Co. The cron of plantation under 
various eiops is given below: — 


('offee 
Pepper 
B libber 
Tea 
Agave 


39.838 acres. 
73,215 „ 

2.484 ., 

415 ., 

460 


If to this is added 84.060 acres under paddy the total area cropped 
will aggregate to 201.487 acres. The firms and sowcars who partly at.least 
maintain the cropped area may be taken as contributing about two 
times as much as Government and co-operative societies put together 
contribute to maintain or secure the cultivation of the cropped area. In 
fine tho indebtedness of the country may be taken at about Rs. 30 lakhs 
and the cropped area of 201,487 acres may be adopted ns correct. 


If accurate information is needed as regards indebtedness it may be 
obtained through an officer who will examine co-operative credit societies, 
Revenue offices, income-tax returns, documents of sowcars, offices of the 
Registrar and Sub-Registrar of Assurances, Life Assurance companies and 
eivil courts. 


The rate of interest charged by some Mappilla money-lenders works to 
more than 100 per cent. The method adopted is ns follows: — 

The Mappilla advances Rs. 40 in June to August for a cart-load of 
paddy to be delivered by February. The document to evidence this 
transaction generally runs to the effect that the executor will pay back 
Rs. 80 to the executee with interest at 24 per cent. The figure so intro¬ 
duced in the deed is generally the price of a cart-toad of paddy and the 
interest charged is the interest on Rs. 80 and not the interest on Rs. 40 
actually paid to the executor. In his dire necessity the executors who 
are mostly men who always live in debt execute any document desired 
by the unscrupulous merchants. The number of merchants of this class is 
on the wane as a result of advances by the State and the societies. But 
so far the societies and Government have not been able to weed them 
out to any appreciable extent. The Usurious Money-lenders Act extend¬ 
ed to Coorg does not seem to have been vigorously applied, the courts 
tieing powerless in the matter for want of evidence. 
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Except as regards Sagu ryots, the process of old debts forcing per* 
sons to become tenants is not much in evidence. The privileged tenure 
necessarily forestalls the anticipated process of petty landlords, becoming 
tenants of their creditors. It is to maintain this privilege of tenure that 
the Coorg ryot has to fight against the scheming foreign or local capitalist. 

In off season the ryot can take to bee-keeping, weaving mats, and 
rope-making. 

A rice mill has been recently started at Gonfkopnl and for the start¬ 
ing of another at Sanivarsante a loan has been sanctioned by Government. 

Weaving is an occupation of some persons of North Coorg taluk. In 
Sonth Coorg smithy and carpentry exist in small scales, 'these, if aided 
and organised by the State, could turn out good work. 

Want of capital or in other words a big bank stands in the wav of 
long-term loans by co-operative credit society. The capital of the bank 
may be increased so as to cover the loan given at present by firms and 
aowcars, which is estimated at Rs. 20 lakhs. This with the existing capital 
of the central bank of Rs. 7} lakhs will amount to about Rs. 90 lakhs. 

(1) Co-operative credit societies may be exempted from money-order 
commission. 

(2) The co-operative credit society may tie allowed tho right of tak¬ 
ing a copy of the record of rights, the copy to be certified oy the co-operative 
inspectors. 

(3) Government aid in the shape of inspectors to put down the mal¬ 
practices in connexion with distribution of money and to curry on 
propaganda work may lie given. 

11.—Indigenous banking. 

There are no indigenous hanks in Coorg. 

III.—Investment habit and attraction of capital. 

The banking resources have been referred to in Part i. 

The savings deposit institutions are : — 

Post office savings banks. 

Post office cash certificates, 

Insurance facilities, 

Deposits and share in the central bank and co-operative credit 
societies. 

Most of the wealthy planters deposit their savings in banks outside the 
country, i.e., the Mysore Bank, the Imperial Bank and the National Bank. 
Illiterate people hardly keep their money in post office savings bank. It 
is only the middle class that invests its money in post office savings bank, 
cash certificates and insurance. The ryots in South Coorg invest their 
savings in buying of neighbours’ lands and in North Coorg much money 
is invested in jew'els and in hoarding. 

Cheques are used only by the wealthy class led mostlv bv European 
planters. Co-operative inspectors may lie asked to educate the ryots in 
the matter of settling their deposits. 

The proposed hank may be affiliated to the Imperial Hank of India. 
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Written evidence of M-B-liy- C. H. KALEGOWDA Avargal, 
Coffee Planter, Qopalpur Estate, Shanivarsante, North Coorg 


I.—Agricultural credit and credit facilities for email industries. 

The agriculturist in our holly olitains finance (a) from co-operative socie¬ 
ties, Government and money-lenders for expenses during cultivation, < 1 ) 
from money-lenders for capital and permanent improvements and ( c) from 
Government in shape of talcavi loan. 

The interest charged on such loans by Government, co-operative socie¬ 
ties and money-lenders are 6i per cent, 121 per cent and 15 per cent to 
24 per cent respectively. 

The period of advnnce in the above in order is at the highest 10 years, 
5 years, and 5 to 7 years. 

The nature of security for small amounts is self or personal security; 
for big amounts land mortgage. 

The first two institutions sec that the client spends the money for the 
purpose for which it was granted and recover it by yearly instalments. ]f 
crop fails one year, he is given time till the next, whereas money-lenders 
look to their own interest and interest only. The value of the security 
must lie double the amount he pays or lends. Many clients have lost their 
landed property being unable to pay the amount in due time. 

The total amount of capital required for the various purposes stated 
aliovo would he nearly 11s. 20 lakhs. 

Tho defects in the Government and co-operative societies are two—(1) 
the money will not he granted in time ; (2) the money granted will hardly 
suffice. 

The remedy is in taking off these defects. There is co-operation between 
Government and co-operative societies; but money-lenders are aloof. No 
co-operative marketing exists for the sale of principal crops. Agriculturists 
themselves sell their produce ; co-operative societies sprung for the purpose 
backed by the Government will do well. 

The value of land per acre for different kinds of crops are as follows 

Wet land per acre from Rs. 200 to Rs. 400. 

Dry land per acre from Rs. 50 to Hs. 100. 

Coffee land per acre from Rs. .000 to Rs. 800. 

Cordammn land per acre from Rs. .'100 to Rs. 800. 

Orange land per acre from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000. 

The values riBe or fall according to the richness of tho soil and the 
thickness of the population. 

(a) Value of land in Government auction for non-payment of revenue 
will lie 60 per cent; (h) value of land in the event of sale by court decree 
will lie a little more than its actual value. The value of land in purchase 
by private negotiation will he at the highest one and one-fourth of its actual 
value. 

There are legal impediments to the holders of jamma, jahageer, bhata- 
mania ; for sagu holders no such impediments exist. Former cases are less 
in the holly. 

There are neither mortgage banks nor agricultural banks in our holly 
or district. If such institutions be established on co-operative principles 
granting more money and more time at less interest, they will do well. 

To avoid possibilities of dispute and counterclaims by parties other than 
those who are the clients of the hank and simplify the reference in the records 
of rights and title of ownership will lie to refer to the wills, registration* 
and jamabandi records. 


c—12 
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The reduction of costs of reference to records of rights nnd of registration 
of records and of the process at law so as to reduce the burden on the good 
constituents of the bank in respect of charges incurred on account of de¬ 
faulter's would be to inn the bank on co-operative principles. 

The money for the working capital of the proposed mortgage bunk should 
lie derived largely from debenture bonds. They should carry Government 
guarantee both for the principal and inteiest. 

Moneys should be raised from debenture bonds and deposits—for long 
terms at 5 per cent and for short ones at 4 per cent interest—and should 
be lent out at 7 per cent tnterost. 

To give an estimation of the existing indebtedness of a village is not possi¬ 
ble unless one goes into it deeply. Such an estimation could lie got or obtained 
with reasonable accuracy on a reference to the rocoids of co-operative socie¬ 
ties, registration office and money-leiuleis ol the tillage. 

There arc very few small subsidiary industries allied or supplemental to 
agriculture. There are about 20 hand-looms ior weaving, and one or two 
sugar refineries. There will be one nee-mill on a huge scale by the end ol 
this year. 

The first could be encouraged by supplying yarn at a cheaper rate than 
at present they are having from the merchants. Better still is to encourage 
them to lorm a co-operatite society both lor purchasing ol >urn and selling 
of the finished product. There was one society to .supply yam which is now 
dying a slow death for want of knowledge of the co-operative principles 

When a farmer cannot make use of his time ho may he encouraged to spin 
yarn, to grow vegetables, flints and cotton, etc. 

11. — htilnn ii mm haul inq. 

There are no hanks in the province except a cential one which lends money 
to co-ojiouitivo societies and not to the fanners. 

The amount of capital invested by it is l{x. 2\ lakhs. 

111.—Investment hnhit nml nttiriition of inpUnt. 

There are no institutions in existence tor encouraging savings nml invest¬ 
ment habit except the postal one. 

Even this is not made use of by the farmers, post offices being few nml 
far between. The worst thing is that the faimei has to sign in the smile 
way throughout and m so many places which he finds verv difficult, nnd lie 
should wait for a dav or tw r o until order conies from the sub-office. Even 
after the ordev comes the fellow has to wait until the post office gets money. 
This ho finds very loathsome and tries either to hoard or get jewels of silver 
and gold. Very few use the savings hank well. 

Postal cash certificates are not very popular. Only officers invest then- 
savings in the savings hank or cash certificates. 

To attract other classes there must be branches of a hank within the 
radius of few miles and they should transact with them in a few minutes 
without giving much trouble in signing so many papers in so mnn.v places, 
that too in the same way. 

The farmers lend to fellow agriculturists as money-lenders do and lend 
also on personal security and trust even without interest sometimes. 

No cheque habit in this district except in Government transactions. 
Better that Government officers and hank employees above- Us. 100 arc paid 
by cheques. 

Better that vernacular script is made use of in hanking. 

The hanking and investment habit in India is of very slow growth. This 
I attribute to illiteracy and want of advice and guidance. 

The primary need therefore is to give compulsory education by legisla¬ 
tion and advise the people to form co-operative societies for everything 
they need, Government contributing its best for the capital nnd management. 

The Imperial Bank of Tndia has not opened any branches in C’onrg. 
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Written evidence of Messrs. A. B CHENGAJPPA, M L C , Virajpet, 
South. Coorg, and C S MUTHLA, Coorg 


Wo thank you tor your couitesy in asking oui opinion about bank¬ 
ing iacilities obtained m Cooig and oui only inability to ansvvei ter linn al 
mid complicated questions in an off-hand 01 unconvincing maiinei is that, 
m Jiuvo not sufficient piactical experience in this paiticulai dnection 

Wo take it hovvcvoi, that the ical object of tin enquuy is to afioid 
banking iacilities to Coorg as well, which is purely an aginultuial countiy 
io the best of oui ability we have given the subject m the shoi t tune 
avudable oui ianiy considered thought and have an ived at the conclusion 
that the only possible? bank in ' ooig is a State aided co-opeiative agu- 
culluial bank created by local legislation as there is considerable difficulty 
tor any othei bank to be ol any use in tooig 

The land tenure is divided into two main heads, jainimt and sagu and 
the extent ol land under cultivition may be taken as lanly hair in eitlioi 
holding The Kevenue Kegulution piohibits alien ction of jainma J.inds 
and halt the land is unavailable toi sccuntv as Hie law at present stands 
lho Kevenue Law again piolnbits paitition among ineinbeis of the Cooig 
lace Sagu lands held by these people are risky to be at cepted as secu¬ 
rity as the consent ol all the mcmheis to the thud degree have to lie 
obtained which is a practical linpovibility Then there are those like 
Avus and ileggides, who lollow Cooig customaiy lav and the Lnds held 
bv them also are not easily av.ulihlo loi security Tlitn there aie the 
ituiopeans who hold more than hall the aiea ol the cottec Imds who 
may ho unwilling to deal with the loc il hank “i it is possible loi them 
to iuiso capital from outside on a sinadci interest 'Jhtn tbeie are* those 
lew who aie ivliovc want and may not require ihc help ot a local hank 
Unless these difficulties ait* suimounted In legis ltion in a mjnnoi ac¬ 
ceptable to the people concerned no h ink can vi nk on a sound and sate 
financial basis Added to tile legal difficulties the sentiment ot the looigs 
are decidedly against the alienation of then aiictstial home which is 
no mean iactoi m finding out a solution toi the banking piobkin Unless 
this piohlem is solved and accepted both bv the pc ipie and the Govern¬ 
ment the lden ot a bank loi tooig mcist be shelved to the ecinti In 
oi dei to salcguaid tlu interests ol both the Gove nine lit and the lvots, 
who aie labounng unelet tlu disalnlitv ol not having uiient umbel eel and 
unhindered lands to be otleied as sccuntv and to luithei sategu.ud the 
interests of those who aie gcnuinclv anxious o maintain the i unify 
integnty and soliclautv, we would olfc 1 the following solution which it 
not accepted by Government m the hist install e with am mod die alums 
that nun he considered necessaiv in the ionise ol the passing ot a legis¬ 
lative Act in tlu Local Legislative Council we aie aiiaul will cause all 
the lahoui oi yom Committee, so tar as oui Piovince is concerned, to he in 
yam 

Fnstlx the Land Kevenue Regulation Section 14> Clause 15, should 
he amended so as to iciogiu/e paitition among ( ooigs line iqav bo 
some objections to this but they are more* sentimental than leal This 
piohibtion is cibscivcd m actual piactiec more* in its breach It is the* com¬ 
mon expenenoe ot cveix one and a'so the Go.iiuinont that what is 
ki own as “ Maintenance* Division” is gencrailv in vogue and recog¬ 
nized by Goveimneiit indirectly us the Ciiminal Law is made applicallo 
when a poison s possession is attempted to be distuibed by nnothei mem- 
bei ol the family if held uiidei the so-called ‘ Mniiuenanoe Division 
If done under a deed, it is registered and full operut i m is given to it 
by the pai tics even to the point ot inheritance, though the law recognizes 
succession only bv suivivoiship It the contending paities give a sub¬ 
mission deed to aihitiators and an aw aid is given by them, a decioo 
could he obtained in a civil remit and In the Law of Jtstoppel the avvaid 
is binding at least on tlu* paities to the submission deed This miange- 
ment is seldom disputed by successors Practicallv all the incidents at¬ 
tached to legulai partition is recognized by the civil eouits Loans me 
given bv the Government and to-opeiiitive soeielies and in ordci to safe- 
guaid then interests the consent ol the Government, the pattadar, arid 



adult members is obtained. Even this as the Law stands at present is 
risky and will ant stand the test in a regular court of law -if hotly con¬ 
tested by any junior member of the family concerned. This cumltersom® 
and risky position of the proposed bank could be remedied only by the 
legislation above suggested as it is absolutely necessary to safeguard the 
interests of both the Government and investor. The Government also at 
the same time should relax its hold and suitably amend Section -to of the 
Land Revenue Regulation._ Government should also introduce a Bill to 
amend the Law of Succession among Coorgs and those who are following 
the Coorg Customary Law. If once the general principles are accented 
the details could be easily settled by the appointment of a Local Sub¬ 
committee of the Legislative Council to investigate matter and place a 
Bill before the Council. We would however suggest that the objection 
by the Coorgs that their ancestral lands should be protected from passing 
into the hands of strangers, could be obviated by giving the members the 
Pre-emption Right. As the whole scheme is to be worked through co¬ 
operative agencies under Government control, a method could bo evolved to 
take possession of the encumbered property without the interference of the 
civil courts and given to the societies concerned to be leased and money 
recovered in that manner. The lands, therefore, will only lie brought to 
sale in exceptional cases where lessees could not be found when the family 
members will have a further remedy of pre-emption to retain the lands in 
the family. 

The Co-operative Act, also, has to be amended to suit tho altered 
conditions, so that long-term loans could be available for other purposes 
than those allowed now under the Act. These are indeed matters of detail 
and as our Benign Government is really anxious to improve the material 
and economical prosperity of the country by conserving available capital of 
its own people by proper safeguards, we do sincerely believe a way could 
be found on the lines above suggested. We would, therefore, earnestly 
advise the committee to approach the Government and get their support 
before they formulate any opinion regarding our local needs in this direc¬ 
tion. We shall now proceed to answer the questions.—(For the answer vide 
pages 8 to 12 supra.) 
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Written evidence of J. H. SPB.OTT, Esq., Mangles Bros, Coorg, 
Coffee Estates, Limited, Hallery, Meroara. 


The questionnaire is far too complicated to try and answer all the questions 
and I see you do not expect it done. With regard to the question of 
financing cultivation in Coorg and of the marketing of the products such 
as coffee, pepper, rubber, etc., so far as this company is concerned, our coffee 
is sold either in this country' to curing firms on the West Coast who generally 
offer good prices for the reason that they must have a certain amount of 
coffee to cure to make their works pay, or at home, either forward to some 
well-known buyer, or on the open market. As far as this company is concern¬ 
ed a bank would be of little use as we never borrow money on the crop 
standing, and all money for working expenses is remitted from England. 

The one advantage I can see of a hank in Coorg is, that it might help those 
who at present borrow money on their crops from the coast firms and having 
done so are, as a rule, expected to sell their crops through that firm. This 
sometimes means that they do not get the best price possible for their crops. 
On the other hand, the coast firms are willing to take standing crop as security 
against loans, and I do not know if a bank would be willing to do so. 
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Written evidence of M.R.Ry. B. SRIPATHI RAO Avargal, 
Bhagamandala, Coorg. 


1.—Ague alt uial credit and ctedit futilities fui smult ihdusti us. 

1. (a) The agriculturists obtain finance ironi the co-opei ative credit socie¬ 
ties,' the Government and partly Irotn private inunoy-lendeiB. 

(6) «Sfc (c) From Government loans and private money-lenders. 

The rate of interest charged by the co-operative societies ranges from 
9 per cent to 12f per cent with penal interest on defaulters. 

The interest on Government loans is 6f pci cent. Private money-lenders' 
rate of interest is from 12J per cent to 36 per cent. The average may be 
taken as 25 per cent. 

The security given to the Government and the co-operative societies is 
mainly the landed and other immovable property of the person borrow¬ 
ing. The liability of the standing crops ol sucli secuntics is Held good with 
it, subjected to the priority of the land revenue claim. 

The private money-lenders’ advance rests oil an unsecured basis, bo far 
as Jamnia ryots are concerned us the tenure is inalienable and impartible, 
which is the cause of the high rate of interest charged by them. 

The advances made by the Government is limited by Agncultui ists Loans 
Act aud Land Improvement Loans Act. This opeiation net or extends 
further to meet the full needs of the lyot. This defect is piutly remedied 
after the advent ot co-operative credit societies. Hyot-s huve been fully 
benefited by these societies to the extent of paitly ousting tho private 
small money-lenders troin the coast as well us local. Pm ate money-lenders 
get their advances paid back more m kind valuod at latea much lower than 
the market rates. Hence the loss to the ryot is twofold, via., the lugh tale 
of interest and loss m the value ot the produce given in fulfilment of the 
contract made with the money-lender. 

The present facilities of the ryot to get finance for Ins needs is veiy 
inadequate and the little convenience that exists at present is inelastic and 
based on no good security. There is no co-ordination between the different 
financing institutions, either Government, public or pnvate, that exist in 
this province. In fact, 1 may state without any tea* of contradiction that 
there exists no elaborate system of financing either public or private that 
meets tho requirements of the people oithoi agrieultuiists. planters or indus¬ 
trialists in the sense m which it exists outside this province, i believe 
this state of affaire is primarily duo to the absence ol good security here 
for the money lent, which is the recognized basis lor banking. It is due 
bo this cause that there exists no banking concern here except the co¬ 
operative central bank, which is of a later advent with special privilcgos 
from the Government. 

2. There is no credit facility required for the financing of products during 
their producing and marketing. This defect is a great disadvantage entail¬ 
ing financial loss to the producer. In this respect I have to draw your 
attention on behall of exporters of the cardamom industry to which group 
I belong. 

This industry is exclusively owned by the people of the province with a 
few outsiders. There is hardly a European in it. Thousands of acres oi 
forest are under this cultivation in the w os tern and northern mountainous 
section of this province. Neither the Government nor the co-operative credit 
societies make any advances to the growers. Small money-lenders are not 
big enough to extend their operation to this group. The only source that 



is left to us is the sowcars on the coast who are money-lenders as well as 
commission agents to sell our produce. Even this source is available only 
to those who have the credit and influence with those sowcars. The car¬ 
damom planters for want of financial assistance at reasonable rate of 
interest are compelled to sell their goods to the up-country or coast buyers 
at a disadvantage at a time when the market conditions are not favour¬ 
able or to be at the mercy of the lending sowcar of the coast. 

If proper finance is available at reasonable ’-ate of interest, we tbo 
producers will be in a stronger position of disposing the produce at a 
favourable period of tho market. The requirements of the producer are 
just that much that will meet his estate expenses, and the Government 
assessment compels the ryot to dump his produce into the market to be 
sold at any rate to meet his requirements. Tf the same stuff is retained 
to wait for a favourable rise in tbe market, the benefit will bt far great er. 
The cardamom planter just requires that help to derive the full benefit of 
his plantation. This industry is not fully organized nor is there an associa¬ 
tion for united action. I believe this is due to the poor condition of the 
industry for want of financial aid. 

My experience suggests me that the Imperial Bank, eo-operativc 
central hank or any such non-commercial institution should provide us 
funds on the security of our estate with crop at a reasonable late o# 
interest. The sale proceeds of which should go to meet such advances 
Sufficient elasticity bhould be Introduced in the system of collecting the 
assessment by the Government. The total amount of assessment that 
is paid by tho grower exceeds Its. 50,000 and the worKing expenditure 
involves another couple of lakhs. If this amount is available to the 
producer without ruinous condition as at present, this benefit will add 
anothor lakh to the present profit of the grower. It is difficult to exjilain 

further in this paper and impress the supreme needs of this ancient 

industry of this province except by personal discussion and representation. 

4. The lands in Coorg are held under two syrtiun of tenures, namelv. 
jamnia and sagu tenures. The former one is inalienable and impartible 
with the proprietary right resting with the Government. Hence the 
lands held thereunder cannot he mortgaged under any conditions and 
cannot even lie let out for cultivation to others exrept with the sanction 

of the Government. T believe, if f am not mistaken, the lands under 

this tenure are held by the Coorgs, Gowdas, and some members of other 
classes on military service. Even partition of such lauds in the family 
is not legally sanctioned. Such lands cannot ho gl'vn out as security 
for any loans given by private or public banks or small money-lenders 
with tho exception of co-operative societies and Government loans. Even 

in such instances the mortgaged jamnia lands of defaulters are rarely 

sold and tho recovery of the debt is secured by tho standing crop, though 

in such instances the counter-claim of the other members of the family 

intervenes, whereas the sagu tenure stands on a different legal basis. Tt 
is alienable and partible. Even here unless the borrower actually mort¬ 
gages the land, a simple I).P. note Idem and pro-note) cannot claim tho 
immovable property of the borrower as its security as it is elsewhere. 


Hence the sure basis of financial operation in Coorg should depend 
on good security which cannot exist as long as the law of tenure of the 
land remains unaltered. In this respect though sound business sense 
suggests alteration in the law, the sentimental objection of tho jnmma- 
liolders is very great. Unless this important obstacle is removed by sheer 
force of economic distress or by an act of tho Government, T fear nnv 
hank of whatever kind will not beneficially work. It is due to this cause 
there exists no agricultural or any other hank except co-operative 
societies. 

In ease these obstacles are removed and strong business atmosphere is 
created, an agricultural bank will he of great benefit a/ the indebtedness 
of the ryot is really very vast, bordering on insolvency. No doubt co¬ 
operative credit societies and grain banks are doing yeoman service, but 
they rarely lend money enough to extricate a ryot from his long accumu¬ 
lated debts which deprive him of the benefit of his annual earnings. 



An agricultural bank or a planter’s bank should be financed partly by 
the Qovenuoent bans and partly by debenture bonds. Deposits will surely 
dorr in as it enlists the confidence of the public. The loans granted there¬ 
from should be for a long term with an interest of a percentage lower than 
the other public or private money-lending institutions. The recovery should 
be by a number of easy instalments. Such banks mil help the ryot to get 
free from the burden of old debts which is really sapping nis energy. Not¬ 
withstanding the peculiar tenure which secures possession of his land, ths 
agriculturists are not at all improving in their economic condition, nor the 
value of the land improves due to the absence of credit. 

5. A census of the indebtedness of the ryots is not available. Most 
of it is unsecured on account of the peculiar nature of the tenure. On 
this subject it is difficult to give any decided opinion except that the 
collective indebtedness of the ryot in this province is great which demands 
an early solution. 

6. I wish to state that this area is primarily a planting district, with 
paddy-growing as chief occupation of the ryot. T limit myself to carda¬ 
mom industry only, f have fully explained in the earlier part of this 
paper the average heads of the industry. If proffer instrument, either 
Government or joint-stock ia arranged to finance us, I am sure it. will 
fully provide our requirements and we shall be able to command the inarkot 
for the benefit of the country. 

This industry which is worked during the off-time of the ryot’s season 
will give the ryot extra income, in the ownership of e fates, if not ns a 
lahourer in other estate. Cardamom cultivation rarely interferes with 
the agricultural operations of the ryot. Hence it helps him as an added 
income to his slender agricultural income. 


11.—Indigenous banking. 

There hardly exists any indigenous hank of whatever nature except 
the private money-lenders who are governed by nj hanking law. 7ho 
only banking institution in Coorg is the co-oporative control bank of 
Coorg and other co-operative societies whose operations are limited, 
though fully guarded by law. On the whole the private rnonoy-lcndiug 
and recovering system is based on the most primitivo principles subject¬ 
ed to the exigencies of the moment. 

In this respect T suggest a branch of the Imperial Hank or of the 
centra) reserve bank, when it is formed, may lie opened with lenoficial 
effects to tho economic progress of the countiy. L mn sure the money 
that now Hows out of the province as deposits to tho hanks outside the 
province will naturally come into the local bank as it has happened in 
the caae of the now existing co-operative central hank at Mercarn. 


111.—Investment habit and attraction of capital. 

1. Co-operative central hank and co-operative credit societies are the 
only banking institutions that exist in this province. As stated supra 
the operation of these fails to oover the full needs of the country which 
requires far more funds to meet the requirements of the planting and 
other industries. There are "hardly any facilities or inducements to attract 
the ryots’ savings for the benefit of the public. The ryot is sure to take 
advantage of investing his saving in any hank or institution if he Is 
made sure that he is sure of getting back his money with interest. There 
exists at present neither of tne facilities nor the investing mentality in 
the minds of the public. Tn the absence of such facilities the ryot resorts 
to the old habit of converting his savings to jewels or thoughtlessly spends 
in marriages and such other unproductive linos. 

2. Postal cash certificates are not popular with the villagers and even ' 
if explained they will hardly take to the idea of such investment. 

Savings hank operates only in the urban area moat, and hardly at¬ 
tracts deposits from the villagers, and the interest is lower than that of 
the banks or of the cash certificates. 



3. The agricultural section rarely go to the hanks for depositing their 
net savings; when they have they generally buy more lands or gold. The 
planting section, most of them receive and disburse their money through the 
various banks that operate outside this province especially the Imperial 
Bank.and other banks m Mysore, Malabar and South Kanara. 

4 . Cheque habit exists only with the planters and other business men 
who transact business through the banks. This section appreciates the 
abolition of stamp duty on cheques. The use of vernacular scripts in 
banking will help in improving the confidence of the people in the hank¬ 
ing habit. 

5. I do support. I attribute this partly to the conservative habits of 
the people and the primitive condition of banking in India. This state 
of affairs may be fully remedied by wide propaganda with the people, 
and making law relating to banking more stringent. Number of failures 
among banks in the last thirty years, and limitation in the advances from 
the banks during the w&r, with the low rate of interest are the chief causes 
for unwillingness on the part of investors to take advantage of the banks 
for investment. So far my province is concerned there is hardly any invest¬ 
ing mentality in the ryot excepting the rich planters. 


Present : 

Mr. H. M. Hood, I.C.S. (Chairman). 

Mr. P. J. Thomas, m.a., b.mtt., fh.d. 

Diwan Bahadur B. Munis warn Nayttdu, b.a., B.n., m.l.o. 
Rao Bahadur K. Apcayya. 

Mr. K. N. Subbaraya. 


Oral Evidence. 


The Chairman : Mr. Sripathy Rao. you are interested in cardamomsP 
A.—Yes, sir. 

Q .—Do you grow your own cardamoms? 

A.—Yes. 

Q.—You have got a big area? 

A.—Nearly 2,600 acres. 

Q.—Where is that? 

A.—Far to the west of Mercarn on the western ghats sloping toward# 
the west. 


J '.—For cardamoms you require periodical finance? 

.—Yes, sir. 

Q .—Am J right in saying that for two or three months the cardamoms 
are always abandoned and then men are sent out to clear the lands? 

A.—During the summer we do not work and then when we begin the work 
we have to attend to weeding, picking and all sorts of renovation. 

Q .—Will it be for about six months in the year? 

A.—From January to April there will be iio work. Generally in May 
the work begins and from June on the land is intensively worked.' Thus for 
eight months in the year there is work. 


0 .—You are working on your own capital? 

A.—Not always. Practically many of these cardamom estate holders are 
poor people with no capital of their own and they depend more or Iras on 
the borrowings from coast firms. 

Q .—On what tenure are the cardamom lands heidP 
A.—Both on permanent tenure and leasehold tenure. 

Q .—And is that the security on which you borrow? 

borrow sometimes on personal bonds and sometimes on the 

produce. 
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Q .—Not on mortgage. 

A. —On the hypothecation of the produoe and ail that. In rare instance* 
we mortgage our freehold and not the leasehold. 

Q .—From whom do yon get the money? 

4.—From the coast merchants. I deal with the Mangalore merchants 
and they finance me daring the working season. 

0.—On what terms P 

A. —Their terms are exorbitant. Sometimes it is 12% per cent interest 
with a commission of Re. 1 to Rs. 2 per maund. 


S . —What is the price of a maund now? 

.—The minimum that it has reached now is Rs. 20. It began With 
Rs. 45 and has gone down as low as Rs. 29. 

J .—A few years ago it was 180? 

.—Never. It was only in 1926 that it reached the maximum value of 
Rs. 80 to Rs. 90 per maund. Last year it was between Rs. 40 and Rs. 00 
and this year from Rs. 45 it has gone down to Rs. 29, Rs. 30 and 31. 

Q .—The slump is because of a very restricted market P 
A.—Not much 1 may say. All over India it is being utilised aS alto 
sold in the African market, the Arabian market and also in the Turkish 
market. Last year there was a good export to America and Central Europe 
such as Germany, Austria and Russia. Soon after there was phenomenal 
rise in the value. Almost all the European countries have made good tlieir 
stock. Another point is that last year there was a good deal of sale of 
cardamom and that transaction was of such a nature that it was not 
built upon any proper market value. It was more or less a speculation. 
Because there was a certain demand from America all the people tiegan 
to purchase it with an idea of cornering and much of their stock began 
to lie idle and necessarily they had to sell it this year at a lower rate 
and that has brought down the value. Anyway it is unfortunate that wo 
producers have to suffer on account of that. 


Q .—They are not subject to any process after picking'-' 

A.—They are. There are different processes of drying. 

Q .—It is only much of drying? 

A.—Yes. In order to keep its green colour it lias to be dried quickly 
ns soon as picked and slowly dried to get the golden colour In drying depends 
also the pale white colour. These different colours have got different markets. 
After that we have to bleach it and the bleached cardamom has a market 
in Bombay and in England and much of the unbleached cardamom goes to 
Germany and Austria. 

Q .—How long does it take for cardamom to bear? 

A.—It begins in the fourth year. From the 7th to the 12th year it bears 
its maximum and then again it declines. It is a peculiar industry which 
cannot be cultivated just like coffee. The two systems of plantation are 
entirely different. Cardamom plantation is not at all as profitable as coffee. 
If I have 2,500 acres it does not mean that I have got the cultivation over 
the whole of that area. The cultivated area will only be about 400 or 500 
acres. 

Q •—At that stage docs it pay? Poes it pay to grow cardamoms at 20? 

A.—If you value it at 20 it would not lie paying. Some years back 
when rations and labour were cheap, it was paying at that value. But now, 
if I cannot get 25 it cannot pay. 

Q •—About the money for this plantation, you hypothecate the crop. How 
is the money drawn? 

A.—They send it through the post and ’we have to incur the expenditure 
of postage in addition to the interest and the discount that we give. That 
is because no cheque could be cashed here. 


Q .—You mean that the money is sent by post P 

A.—Yes. If there is any convenience to send it by cheque they will 
certainly not send it that way. 

Q .—You require cash for paying your coolies? 

' A.—Yes. 



—You dry tlic produce 

.—We do. 


and send it to the coast? 


X .—And it is sold there? 

.—By agents. Generally by the persons from whom we have borrowed. 
Q .—'That is the condition on which you borrow? 

^_ Yen, We have to send to them directly and we cannot avoid that. 

Q .—In every year when you take the quantity to sell your account is 
cleared at the end of the. sale and not till then? 

A.—Yes. 

Q ,—In the next year yon can borrow from the same firm or from any other 
firmP 

A.—Yes. But generally we stick on to one firm unless there is some cause 
not to go to them. 

Q .—Naturally you would stick to the same firm hut you are in no way 
bound to do so? 

A. —No. But morally we are bound since they have shown us some faith 
in their dealings with us. 

S .—They charge you 12$ j>er cent interest? 

.—For the money we borrow we pay at the rate of 12$ per cent and when 
we send the stuff there are so many minor charges running up to Rs. 2 
per niaund and when the value of the cardamom is realized the expenses 
run up to a higher percentage. 


2 
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Your insurance is presumably )>io rata ? 

.—Yes. 

-Your insurance is so much per cent on them? 

-Yes, whereas the commission is on the weight in maunds. 

.—Why do you sell on a commission basis of that sort? 

—It is because they do not agree to any other terms. 


0 .—Why do not they agree to your conditions? 

A.—It is because we are at their mercy. 

Q .—On the other hand do not they depend on you? They lend to you 
in order to get your trade. Is that not so? 

A.—Yes. 


V-—You have the produce and they are the merchants and they want to 
sell the produce for you? 

A.—Yes. 

Qr -And you can say that you would not sell through them unless they 
consent to vour terms? Cannot you say that? 

A.—Anyhow the system is a vicious one because it costs us a good deal. 
We should have to pay only our interest on the, sum borrowed and not the 
produce and then we shall he at lilierty to sell it wherever we choose. 

Q -—Nobody would lend without security? 

A.—Certainly that is the point. 

0 .—Would you lend yourself? 

A.—Certainly not. That is what I say. There must be a certain amount 
of security which should bring in money at a low rate of interest. Apart 
from that, there is another evil creeping in. When we are at the mercy of 
other men, one in ten is honest enough to tell me the price at which he 
sells. 

Q .—How many of these are there? 

A.—There are not many big firms and specially cardamom is not at all 
handled by Pierce Leslie, Volkart Brothers and other big firms. They do 
not finance cardamom at all. I did negotiate with them but they refused 
to finance hie, ' 

Q-— Why? 

A.—"When I asked them to finance me, they said that they were not doing 
business in that line because mat was the advice from their head office But 
the local merchants at Mangalore do advance money. ** 
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Q .—To what extent does this cardamom crop fluctuate iu production? 

A —In the case of a wall-kept estate there may be a slight fluctuation 
of 10 to 20 per cent. But the majority of the estates are not well kept and 
so the fluctuation runs up to even 60 per cent. 

Q .—HoW much of your produce do you require to pay off the advance which 
you received? 

A.-—Sometimes the whole quantity will be required if the produce is lees. 

Q .—If you take an average crop P 

A .—Fifty per cent will be required to cover up the loans, and 30 per cent 
to cover up the assessment. 

Q .—It might easily happen that the fluctuation of the produce would 
mean that the loan may not be fully covered by the crop? 

A.—Not often. If it is only a question of covering the loan it will bo 
sufficient. But there is the question of the assessment too. The assessment 
is the first charge on the crop and we have to see that the assessment is 
covered and at the same time the loan also taken from the sowcar is covered. 
When these go together m lean years it is impossible to meet tho two and 
the planter always remains a debtor. 


Q .—What are these coast firms? Do they belong to any particular claBS 
of people P 

A.—They belong to all classes of people. They are not confined to any 
particular class or community. 

Q .—You spoke of leasehold. Do you lease the land from the Forest 
Department ? 

A.—Yes, the lease lasts for 21 years. 

Q. —Is that the lease of the land including cardamom? 

A.—Sometimes the bare forest without any cardamoms is leased. Some¬ 
times we get worked-up estates. For instance, there was an estate which I 
was holding for 21 years and the lease period lapsed last year or the year 
before the last it was auctioned and the tender notice was put up and tho 
highest bidder was given that irrespective of their class or creed ana sufficient 
security was taken from him and he gets a worked-up estate. Sometimes a 
virgin soil is taken up and the assessment in such a case will he very small. 
Everything depends upon the quality and the area of the land leased out. 

Q .—There are no cardamom plantations leased out annually? 

A.—No, no. They are leased out only once in 21 years as they fall due. 
But within the period of 21 years the lessee is allowed to relinquish his lease 
either at the end of the 7th year or at the end of the 14th year. 

Q .—From the point of view of your plantation the long and short of it 
as 1 gather is that it will be useful to nave better hanking facilities than 
there are at present. Am I right? 

A.—Yes. If we get better banking facilities, it will really help us. 

Q ,—If you have got a branch bank where would you have itP 

A.—At Mercara. 


0.—Would you uot prefer to have it at FraserpetP 

A.—Fraserpet is not a geographical centre. If it is in the headquarters 
of the province the authorities may be in a position to watch its activities 
better. 


'.—Is there a bus service from Bhagmandala? 
.—No, it is a blind alley. 

K —Is there not a road to Bhagmandala? 

.—Yes. 


O .—But no bus? 

A. —There are only taxis, it is a pilgrimage centre. 

0 .—How far is it from VirajpetP 

A. —Vir&jpet is in the south-western direction from here and Bhagmandala 
is directly to the west* from here. From Virajpet there is no route to Bhag- 
juaodala except through Mercara or a bit further down. 
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I have something else also to suggest. Al>out the question of the security 
that we can offer, i have to say that there are two tenures here—the sagu 
and the jamma. I do not speak of the j amnia tenure because I do not belong 
to that. 1 belong to the sagu tenure. In other places a demand promissory 
note executed by the borrower will hold good on the land of the borrower, 
whereas here unless the man mortgages the land directly for the money bor¬ 
rowed the creditor cannot proceed on the land. That is a groat drawback. 

Q .—You belong to Coorg? 

A .—I was bora here and my parents and their ancestors before them 
were living here. 

Q. —You want the sagu luud to be, available for attachment? Are you noi 
at liberty to mortgage it? 

A. —Yes. I can mortgage it. But that means that I must take all the 
boundaries and other required documents to the coast. That cannot l>e done 
easily. In other districts a simple demand promissory note for the money 
that 1 borrow will have the security of the land that I may possess at its 
base. 

Mr. Appayyo : At this stage I must interrupt aud say that the whole 
question was threshed out by the Government and it was definitely settled 
that no landed property could be attached in satisfaction of a pro-note debt. 

As a director of one of the big banks, namely, the Karnataka Bank in 
Mangalore, 1 can say that with an amount of authority. 

Q. —Why does your bank not open a branch here? 

A.—The present difficult}’ about the security is the obstacle. If I am 
not mistaken, some 40 years ago there was a Multani bank and prior to that, 
about a couple of years before that, there was the branch of the Madras 
Bank but the latter withdrew'. The Multani bank became bankrupt. I am 
speaking from the economic point of view and the facility for credit that the 
security should be good, and it is not with an idea of ousting the landholders 
from their lands. 

Q. —You are aware that in Coorg high rates of interest prevail, especially 
among the lower classes of agriculturists who borrow from money-lenders? 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—What in your view is the means of lowering it? 

A. —If the security is good then automatically the rate of interest will come 
down. That is my experience. 

Q. —There are certain classes of transactions where people can borrow on 
promissory notes and on joint signatures? 

A. —Joint signatures and other things are not in vogue here. Here they 
carry no weight. 

Q .—Do you mean to say that unless we change the law there cannot be 
any good security? 

.4.—What 1 say is that there must be some good security for you to borrow 
at reasonable rate of interest. 

Q. —Businessmen all the world over can raise money without mortgaging 
any property. Is that not so? 

A.—Without mortgaging any property they raise money elsewhere. I 
know that. But here I doubt very much whether that has been a success 
till now. If that is the case why do the co-operative societies insist on mort¬ 
gage of land and not give money without insisting on thatP So the absence 
of good security is the greatest obstacle. 

Q. —But are there not many businessmen elsewhere who have no property 
but who carry good credit? 

A .—Elsewhere there are, I know that. That is because the ultimate 
security of such transactions is primarily based on their honest word, secondly 
their property, collective or individual. 

Q. —A commercial bank and the use of proper trade bills will probably 
solve part of the problem? 

A. —Certainly. 

Q .—Do the businessmen here desire to hare a bank? 

A.—No. Here there are only coffee planters and other* and small business* 
men who do not need a bank here. 



Q .—The co-operative society is not dealing with the sale'of produce now. 
Ail the world over the hanks lend on produce and you say you have got a 
very good produce in coffee. If there is a bank, you could borrow from that 
on the security of produce? 

A. —I think the Imperial Bank is the best bank for that. If the money 
is raised on a drop and if that crop is not sent to the man who advanced 
you money', then there will be a breach of trust. 

Q. —I do not say that the banks should lend on the security of the crop 
but they can lend on the security of the produce. Do you not think so? 

A. —Yes, but who takes the trouble of seeing that the produce goes actually 
for the payment of the debt? 

0 .—But cannot the produce lie placed in the godowns of the bank? 

A.—There are the open and lock-up loans. In the lock-up loans the banks 
have got the produce with them and in the open loan it is a moral obligation 
on the part of the borrower to see that when he disposes of the security that 
the money first goes towards repayment of the debt. But here we borrow 
money just at the outset before the crop begins to grow and between the 
growing and the gathering of the actual produce there is a lapse of six 
months when we require the advances. 

Q .—Will it not be possible for the traders, at any rate, to get money from 
the banks? 

A. —It will not be possible unless they have good security. 

Q .—Not on the security of the produce they collect? 

A.—The Imperial Bank has refused to take the produce as security. 

Mr. Appayya: Mr. Sripathi Rao, you were liorn, brought up and livod all 
your life in Coorg. Is that not? 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —You know the neighbouring districts of Mysore, South Kanara and 
Malabar. 

A.—Yes. 

Q .—How do you compare the position of Coorg, are they richer or poorer 
than those districts? 

A.—The people of this place are poorer excepting the few- rich planters. 

Q .—You say that the landed property should lie made alienable; if so, do 
you think that a single piece of land will remain in the hands of the people 
of Coorg ? 

A.—I do not think there will be any fluctuation in the ownership of land. 
In the Madras Presidency where the land can be alienated we do not find 
so much fluctuation. 

Q. —You are confining yourself to sagu lands? 

A.—Yes, I speak only so far as sagu lands and sagu ryots are concerned. 
Even in our Legislative Council we have representatives of sagu ryots and 
jamma ryots earmarked. My request to the Committee is that, so far as 
cardamom planters are concerned they will welcome the opening of a branch 
of the Imperial Bank or any other joint-stock bank to facilitate financing our 
industry. 


(The witness then withdrew.) 
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Prmist: 
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Mr. P. J. Thomas, m.a., b.mttt., th.d. 

Diwan Bahadur B. Mu.viswami Nayddd, b.a,, n.u, M.h.c. 
Rao Bahadur K, ArPAtTA. 

Mr. K. N. Scbbakava. 


M.R.Ry. ATT APR A Avargal, Planter, Polibetta. 


Oral evidence. 

The Chairman : You are a coffee planter? 

A. —Yes, Sir. 

Q .—How much land have you got? 

A.—1 have got one hundred acres. 

Q .—Is that jarnina land? 

A.—They are all redeemed aagu lands. We can sell our timber. 

Q .—One hundred ncres all hearing? 

A.—Seventy-five per cent full bearing and the balance 25 per cent in 
different stages. 

Q .—You hod sufficient capital or did you borrow? 

A.—Tt was my father’s property. He had to borrow to spend upon the 
land. 

0 .—How do you sell your coffee P 

A. —The price varies from year to year. Last year it was ranging from 
80 to 85. This year it has gone down to Rs. 60 per cwt. 

?.—You pulp it? 

‘ .—Yes. 

.—To whom do you sell the pulped coffee? 

.—To the companies. 

0.—How do you get money for cultivation expenses? * 

A.—Since of late we have been approaching companies like Messrs. Pierce, 
Leslie <fc Co., Aspinwalt and others promising our crops. They lend us money 
at about 10 per cent plus a commission of about 2J per cent on a certain 
basis. There are incidental charges as fire insurance, godown charges, cur¬ 
ing charges, etc. It all amounts to 15 per cent. 

Q .—Those charges are reasonable? 

A. —Of course the interest paid is higher when compared to others. 

Q. —Are they taking much risk? 

A. —Wheuever they lend they take an assurance from the planter. There 
is the crop for him. After the blossom is out they lend only after seeing 
the crop iii June or July. 

).—If you have rains in December? 

L.—In June and July only the rains do harm. 

O .—It destroys the blossoms? 

A. —After the blossoms have set in they make the crops drop. 

Q .—In December P 

A.—They fall to the ground but it does not do much harm. It coaid be' 
gleaned from the ground. 


t 
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P. —How much does your cultivation expenses come top Ha. 150 P 

A .—Fifty to one hundred rupees. It depends upon the individual 
planter. -Those who manure with artificial manure may require fifty rupees 
more. 

Mr. Thomas; Spread over how many yearsP 

A. —Every year. 

The Chairman: The condition of those loans is that you sell the crop to 
them? 

1.—Yes. 

Q. —They do not purchase and cure itP Do they sell it on your behalf 
or they take commission P 

A, —They take commission and expenses for curing and sell it on our 
behalf. 

Q .—You think in that way you get a proper price P 

A. —We are handicapped by that. We are not free to sell it to others 
even though there are other firms coming to our very doors offering better 
prices. 

Q. —Do those firms offer to buy? Are they not prepared to lend money 
on landp 

A .—When you have once settled with one firm there is no way of getting 
out of it. The change of firms is always not beneficial to the planter. 

P. —Why? 

A.—Firms know certain estates have proportionate ratio, i.e., 85 bushels 
for the first round and 90 bushels for the second round per ton and the 
quality of coffee is known to them. 

O. —Your crop is not separately cured P 

A.—They do cure separately. 

P-—They cure it separately but how do they calculate the yieldP 

A. —They send us our outturn say from ninety to one hundred bushels per 
ton. It is always better to stick to one firm than run the risk of losing. 

P. —If he could cure it himself, could he not get letter price? 

A. —Curing coffee by an ordinary planter is impossible. There are certain 
separate machines. 

J .—If they do not borrow, could they not get a better priceP 
.—Certainly. 

p.—That business of curing is in the hands of these fimisP 
A. —Yes ; there are six firms in Mangalore, four firms in Tellicherry and 
one in Coimbatore. 

P-—None in Coorg? 

A.—No. 


O .—You are one of the bigger planters P 
A. —An average planter. 


O.—There are, many smaller planters, 
A. —Yes. 


P-—Do they borrow from others besides curing firms? 

A. —They borrow locally from merchants and of late some firms have been 
lending on a smaller scale. 

P-—They do not borrow from these firms. Do they sell the parchment to 
other people? 

A .—They have to sell the cherry coffee to these people to give work to their 
machinery. Thereby dried coffee undergoes very great loss. They take 
about 120 to 140 bushels per ton. 

O. —What is the fair rateP 

A, —If von pound locally you wifi require 100 bushels of cherry per too. 
That will be the average. 

P. —What rate of interest do these people charge P 

A. —Ten to 12 per cent. Some even charge 1 per cent above the bank 
rate. In certain months it cornea to 12 per cent. In certain months it cornea 
to 8 per cent. What I have learnt from the outturn that we are setting is 
that it fluctuates on account of some sort of shortage that is going on in 
these curing firms and transit. 
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<p,—Pilferage is a serious matter? 

A.—I do not call it pilfering but there is loss. 

Q. —They lend the money and you send the crop to them? 

A.—Yes. 

Q .—Do they buy it from you? 

A. —They do not. They sell it to others. 

Q. —What sort of price do you get? 

A.—That depends upon every year. The highest price that we have 
been getting is Rs. 97 per cwt. This year it has gone down to Us. 60 per 
cwt. I sold some of my crops in November for Rs. 75. In the first week 
of February it was Rs. 60 per cwt. 

Q. —When they offer you a certain price, what is the market price? 

A.—Wo cannot say exactly. The market price is fluctuating every minute. 
The market is controlled by Mangalore and Tellicherry for parchment and 
by the Arabs for the native coffee. 

Q.— Do the Mappilla merchants do this business P 

A.—European firms. They have got local merchants. I can give you 
statistics where the firms' rate varies from five to ten bushels per ton. 

Q .—Those firms vou speak of are Coastal European firms? 

A.—Yes. 

Mr. Apfnuna: Is it not a drastic statement that the European firms in 
fact cheat you? 

A. —There is great loas going on. As a planter I know it. My coffee 
works out only at 85 to 90 bushels whereas similar coffee works out at 96 
bushels to 100 bushels per ton of parchment coffee. 

Q .—Is that the first round coffee? Do not you think that there ia much 
difference in the picking of coffee between the first round and the second 
round ? 

A.—I store it in the same room. Still I find there is difference between 
the first carts and the second carts sent to them. 

Q .—I find my first round picking fetching a good price and the quality 
is too good. In the second round we get still better price. In the third 
round they grow worse. It all depends upon the coffee you send each time? 

A. —Last year instead of sending it from the store I had to send the 
third round first. The outturn was 89 bushels per ton when the first round 
was in the store. The second yielded an outturn of 96 bushels. They do not 
as a matter of fact take into consideration which round it is. There are 
only couple of European firms where there are only very few European 
managers. The majority of the work is done by the subordinates. 1 ani 
strongly of opinion that some pilfering is going on by these subordinates 
in the works and transit. 


Q .'—Have you heard of other planters spying like that? 

A.—Yes, tliero are many complaining. For my part I send my first round. 
The outturn was 85 to 89 bushels. In the second round it was 96 bushels. 
I am talking of what it has been going on. That is my personal experience. 

Q. —Don’t you suffer in your estimates when leaves fall down after the 
first blossom? 

A .—It is in June or July. 

0. —Don’t you suffer in August? When water dropsP 
.4.—It is only in June and July they estimate the crop. Sometimes they 
estimate in August. 


Q. —Don’t you think that a bank would help you by a long term. Will 
not the joint-stock banks or land mortgage banks help youP 

A.—They must purchase our crops and make arrangements for curing 
and selling. 

0.—They can find funds for the management? 

A.—Then how to dispose of the crops? We have to go to them again. 
If the joint-stock banks or land mortgage banks arrange to core our coffee 
r.nd sell, it will be a boon to the country. 

0 ,—Do you want short-term loans or long-term loans? 

A.—There are planters who are in debt over head and shoulders. They 
might require loans for ten to fifteen yeans. 


r—14 



0 .—Are you aware of planters’ associations P 
A.—There is a .planters’ co-operative society. 
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).—Is that working? 

L.—It is not working. 

Q.—Why? 

A .—Of course the planters have not been co-operating. In the beginning 
some advances were made to certain people. Of course there have been 
mutual recriminations and they have not been repaying the amount and 
the working has not been satisfactory. 
j. —They are in the court now? 

1.—Yes, I know of one instance. 

'.—Is that a healthy sign? 

-No, it is not a healthy sign. 

Q .—Does that not discourage the promotion of the establishment of a 
coffee society? 

A.—Individual cases cannot almost dishearten us from making the 
attempt. 

-How many similar cases have you got? 

1.—There is only one instance and that is the instance of the Co-operative 
Planters’ Society. Of course it may be due to some flaw. 

Q .—You think that the establishment of a bank would help yon a great 
deal. Do you mean a long-term bank and that a land mortgage bank? 

A. —Or even a joint-stock company which will finance the planters. 

Q .—Is it that you want to take the advances every week or every 
month P 

A.—Every month. 

Q. —Then out of what will you repay the amount P 

A.—Out of the crop. 

Q. —So it is better than the present advances that you get from the 
firms? 

A.—Yes. The charge of transit would lie far low. 

—You want lower interest and long-terms? 

L.—Yes. The planter has got to suffer if there is want of rain or if the 
season fails. 

Mr. Hvnirwami Xai/udu ; Your name is Ayyappa? 

A.—Yes. 


Q. —Whut is the extent of your land r 

A.—100 acres. 

Q. —You have got 100 acres of plantation? 

A.—Yes. 

Q.—You have been managing it for the last 25 years? 

A.—Yea. 

Q .—Are there a number of Coorg planters woith more than 50 acres? 

A.—There are a good number of them. 

Q .—What do you consider is a fair size for o plantation for running it 
on a remunerative basis? 

A.—Above 25 acres will form a decent plantation. 

<?.—Now the rules provide when lands are first taken for coffee plantation 
for remission of the assessment during the first three or four years. Is it 
notP 

A. —Of course it depends upon the nature of the land. If the land is 
very good, it may yield in the first three years and if the land is very bad 
it may take even eight to ten years, the period which the coffee plant'takes 
to grow on the respective lands. 

Q- —8o, there is some remission during the years when the coffee niant is 
growing and before it begins to yield? 1 

<A.—Yes, the Government charges half assessment or no assessment as the 
case may be. 
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Q .—In raising the coffee plantation you have got the first three or four 
years when you cannot expect any return? 

A.—This period depends upon the locality. The best plot may begin to. 
yield even within three years whereas the worst plot would take more than 
eight years. 

Q .—All that means investment in the first three or eight years as the 
case may be without any return whatsoever? 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —Per an ordinary agriculturist who has got a bit of land and who want 
to raise coffee plantation on a portion of his land, the investment would come, 
to a fairly large amount? 

A. —Certainly. 

Q .—How does that ordinary cultivator get his finance to-day for the first 
period during which he has to raise the crop and until it begins to yield? 

A. —He has to go to .the local sowear or to one of the local money-lenders 
for money to raise coffee on his lands. 

Q .—At what rate of interest does he get from the local money-lenders? 

A.—At about 12 per cent, if the credit of the person is satisfactory and 
where it is not satisfactory from 18 to 24 per cent. 

Q .—When the ordinary cultivator has to invest money for the first three 
or eight years, does he borrow from the Mappilla trader? 

A.—There are Coorgs and non-Coorgs who lend money. 

Q .—They come under local money-lenders ? 

A.—There are people who own properties. 

0 .—They are living in the villages? 

A.—Yes. They do some sort of trade. 1 call them Indian money-lenders, 
whether they are Mappillas, Coorgs or non-Coorgs. 

Q ■—Do the Mappillas also lend at 12 to 15 per cent? 

A.—No. 


Q -—What is the rate of interest charged by the local money-lenders? 

A.—18 to 24 per cent. 

Q .—These big ryots are residents of the villages und therefore thev deal 
more favourably than the Mappillas who come from outside? 

A.—The Mappillas coming from outside have a knack of collecting the 
money in drastic measures whereas the local men have not got that knack. 

J .—The one is hard whereas the other is lenient? 

.—Yes. 


Q. But is there any difference in the rates of interest prevailing with the 
local money-lenders and with the Mappillas? 

A.—There is not much difference. 

y.—Do the local money-lenders stipulate that the one hundred rupees they 
lend should lie returned to them as two bundled rupees? 

A.—There are individual cases here and there hut such cases are nezli- 
giblc. 

Q.—Do the Mappilla money-lenders have recourse to that system? 

A.—Yes. 


Q .—Who is the greater culprit in that respect P Is it the local money¬ 
leader or is it the MappillaP 

A. I do not want to commit myself to the Mappillas. Of course there are 
various sets of people and there is not much difference between one sot and 
another. 


Q —ln regard to the ordinary ryots how long is it since this system of 
converting a portion of the land for coffee cultivation has come into existence? 
A.—Since 1880. 


0.—The ordinary agriculturist has taken to coffee plantation? 

A.—Yes. My father was only an ordinary ryot and he took to coffee 
cultivation. 

Q- I* the ordinary ryot able to repay the investment money which he' 
had to borrow during the growing season, after the crop begins to yield? 

t t =rA h ® re > nstanots , where the people had to sell their lands and even 
forfeit their already owned wet lands to pay back the loans 



Q ,—la it more paying to the ordinary ryot to glow alongside ©t paddy 
coffee also? 

A. —it has been considered to ho paying. 

Q .—Even at the low rates that now prevail? 

A.- —Yes. „ 

Q .—Yon say that the coffee plantations are moro remunerative than paddy 
fields P 

A. —Certainly. 

Q. —Therefore yon would advocate in the interests of the villagers them¬ 
selves that wherever possihle they might take to a portion of their land being 
converted into coffee lands? 

A.—-Coffee grows in particular localities only. Whore once it was growing, 
it does not grow again. It takes away the good ingredients in the soil and 
onoe they are completely taken away it ceases to grow on that soil. It is 
growing m a cyclic order. Formerly it was growing in South Coorg, Siddha- 
pnr and other places. But now it is grown best in North Coorg. 

Q ,—So far as the ordinary cultivator is eoneei ned do you think that in 
South Coorg anyhow the chances of new coffee plantations are not much? 

A .—There are no chances for the ryot m South Coorg owning paddy lands 
trying to open coffee plantation. 

Q .—But there are a number of ryots who havo already opened coffee 
plantation and they would have to continue it? 

A.—Yes. 

O.—What is the kind of help that they want now? 

A.—They want loug-tenu loans. 

Q. —Their debts are of two kinds, old debts that they may havo incurred 
and the money required for the working season? 

A. —Yes. But both are the same being borrowed lrom the same party. 

Q .—With regard to the funds requned during the season, what do you 
think will bo the average expendituie required ior laising the crop ill a 
year for seeds and manure? 

A.—Rs. 50 to Ils. 100 per acre. 

Q. —What is the size of the plantation of ail average ryot who has got 
paddy lands also? 

A.—It will be from 5 acres to 15 and even sometimes 25 acres. 


Q .—Are there any expenses to lie incurred loi the raising ut paddy? 

A.—Yes, to a certain extent, but not much. It depends on the holding. 
Q .—Let us take a man with three acreB. 

A.—There are other things to be considcied, toi instance the cattle disease. 
Q .—Can you give me an idea of the average expenses lor a man with 
three acres? 

A.—In the course of a year he may want Rs. 50. 

Q .—You have got experience of co-operative societies? 

A.—Yes, I was President of a co-opeiative society. 

Q .—Which society? 

A.—The Pollibetta Co-operative Society. 

Q .—For how many years? 

A.—Eight years. 


Q .—Are there cases of some paddy cultivating ryots having plantations 
also in portions of their lauds in your vdluge? 

A—Yes. 


•.—How many such ryots are there as members of your society? 
..—About a dozen. 


Q .—How many will there be including those who are members and those 
who are not members? 

A.—There will be about 50. 

0.—So your society has been able to finance only 12 out of the 50P- 

A.—Yes. But even that is not satisfactory. It is due to the fact that 
they have older outstandings which have to he met first, and hence whatever 
they get is insufficient to meet their present needs. 



0. —Do you mean to say that the money was utilized ior paying old debts? 

A .—It is not spent purely on growing paddy. 

Q .—Your society was advancing moneys to the men who have both paddy 
and coffee lands but those moneys were diverted tor other purposes. Is that, 
what you say? 

A .—Yes. 

Q ,—Do you think therefore that the co-operative societies as they exist 
without some contrivance to rid the ryots ot their old debts, will be capable 
ot doing good work? 

A.—No Our society was doing veiy well for the first six years. After¬ 
wards there was not this possibility oi backing them with bigger loans and 
the society has gone down from A class to C class. 

Q .—Do I understand you to say that at least in the first six years the 
moneys that were given by youi society were being utilized foi the purposes 
tor which they were hentf 

A .—Not exactly. 

0 .—At least a major portion was utilized tor those purposes? 

A.—Yes. But the iailure ot the season, the failure of the crop, the 
failure of the market, all came to increase the difficulties for the grower 
and he was unable to repay tiic loans and he wanted some extension of time 
and was also given some extension but there was the accumulated principal 
and interest. 

Q. —So, is it your opinion that with a laige outstanding debt, the co- 
opeiative societies are not able to help the ordinary’ ryot to the extent to 
which they would otherwise help? 

A . —The co-operative societies under the rules now in force cannot lend 
more than Its. 250 per individual and a man may have a prior debt of 
Its. 5(H) or Rs 1,000, and the man who has the priority, namely the sowear, 
comes and snatches the crop at the nick ot the moment and the societies 
have to suffer. So, it the societies were to undertake to repay all the other 
debts they will have the iull claim on the crop. 

{).—Do you think that the amount of Rs 250, the maximum that is now 
advanced to a man by a co-opeiative society is sufficient merely tor tho 
purpose ot raising the crop and other expenses during the yeai ? 

A.—Ot comse that is enough just for the expenses of his crop. 

Q .—You said you own 100 acres. On what tenuie are they? 

A.—Sagu tenure. 

V.—Are there no legal impediments with legard to their being taken as 
sec urity ? 

A.—There are none. It is just as in any other Hindu family. 

V-—Do you consider that the sagu lauds aie better and moie satisfactory 
as security than jamma lands? 

A.—Yes. Sagu lands arc far more satisfactory. 

Q .—It is like the property ot any oidinary Hindu iuiuily where the 
father can mortgage it for family necessity? 

A.—Yes. 

S .—Does a mortgage ot that land require the sanction of the Commissioner 
le Government? 

A.—No. 


V.—Supposing a co-operative society gives a loan on the security of sagu 
luuds, is it under the present law empowered to bring those lands to sale? 

A.—Yes. 

Q .—Taking your village where you have a co-operative society what is 
the nature ot the tenure ot the lauds there? Is it largely sagu tenure or 
jamma tenure? 

A.—Tho majority of the paddy fields are jamma and the majority of the 
coffee lands are sagu. 

O .—What is the value of an aero of coffee land? 

A,—If the quality is not good, it will come to Re. 300 to Re. 500. If it is 
good land, then the price will be from Its. 750 to Rs. 1,000. Iu iny place the 
value is Rs. 500 per acre. 



Q .—lu your village what is the price of an acre of wet laud, whether 
jamma or sagu ? 

A. —Rs. 1,000 for- 3 acres or about Rs. 350 per acre. 

Q.—So an acre of coffee laud is worth more than an acre of wet land? 

A.—In regard to the wet land the average is struck at Rs. 1,000 for 
3 acres. 

Q. —Ab a security your coffee lands are not inferior P 

A.—No. But in the case of the coffee lands if they are not attended to 
properly and if they are left fallow for at least two or three years, then the 
price per acre is reduced by half whereas it is not the case with the wet 
lands oven though they may be allowed to lie fallow for three years. 

Q .—You are advocating some long-tenn loans to be granted for dealing 
with the old debts problem. Do you think that there is scope in your own 
society for such long-tenn loans to lie granted on security of land available for 
sale? 

A .—There are possibilities. 

Q .—Without having to depend on jammn lands you have got sufficient 
lands which are offered as secu rity ? 

A. —Yes. 


Q .—From your experience of the South Coorg villages can you say whether 
there are a large number of lands, not being jamma lands, available as 
security for long-term loans? 

A. —Yes, there are. 

Q. —Generally a ryot owns both jamma. and non-jamma lands? 

A. —Yes. But s'nce the partition and maintenance Acts have come into 
force some own jamma lands and some own sagu lands. 

Q .—When is it that you havo to pay your kist? 

A.—Half in the month of February and half in the month of March. 


f .—Is that the system right through? 

.—That is the system for the Indian cultivators and planters, but for 
the Europeans the month of June is fixed. 

Q .—February and March are for the Coorg planters? 

A.—For the Indian planters, whether they are Coorgs or non-Coorgs, 
these are the months when the assessment has to lie paid. 

Q .—Do you mean that in the case of tbo European planters the original 
period has been extended to June? 

A.—No, even originally it was June lor them. 


<?.—With regard to the Indian planter has there lieen any complaint as 
to paying in February and March? 

A.—There have been complaints that the time for the disposal of the 
produce is very short. There have been special cases of applications before 
the Commissioner for extension of time and extensions have been given. 

Q .—What amount of land is held by the Indian planters? Cun you givo 
us an approximate idea? 

A.—There are big Indian planters in Pollfbetta circle and in South 
Coorg. 

Q .—You said you were getting advances from firms and you are a fairly 
big planter. What about the ordinary' ryot? "Wherefrom does ho got his 
advance ? 

A.—Of course people owning even 25 acres have been able to get an advauce 
of Rs. 1,000 from the company. 

Q .—So the company is financing? 

A.—Jn individual cases where the security is good it does, 

0 .—As regards the others? 

A.—They nave to go to the local sowcars. 

J .—What is the interest prevailing on such loans? 

.—18 to 24 per cent plus the commission which ranges from Rs, 2 to 

Rs. 5. 
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Q ,—Yon told us that as you take an advance from the firms you are under 
an agreement to supply all the coffee to them for being cured and sold by 
them. Is that an agreement entered into in writing? 

A .—It is done by means of a registered deed hypothecating the crop. It- 
will be specifically provided that the advances should be made month by 
month with stipulations that if the crop is found to be lees they will stop 
the advances and if they are not satisfied with the machinery of working 
also they are at liberty to stop the advances and the owner stipulates to 
give all his crop or so many tons. 

Q .—go it varies with the amount of the loan and the person P 

A.—Yes. 

Q .—Are there large transactions of such nature? 

A. —Yes. There have been persons borrowing Rs. 15,000 to Rs. 20.000. 
The average people have been borrpwing from Rs. 5,000 to Rs. 10,000. 

Q, —Do you think that if a society is started for financing you, to take 
the crop, cure it and sell it to the European firms or otherwise, it has got 
a chance of competing successfully with the European firms? 

A .—I should think so. 

Q _—The European firms here are specialists and they have been advancing 
money to you. They cure the coffee and find the best market for that. 
Suppose you ask all these operations to be done by a co-operative society. 
Do you think that society will lie able to manage it and bo able to give you 
as good an yield as the men already in the field are? 

A .—Yes. There will be a saving of a good deal of transport charges. Also 
the prices then will not be governed hy the fluctuating market prices of the 
world because all the coffee that is produced here will be taken up only in 
India. 

Q .—Has no attempt been made to start a co-operative society of that 
sort in Coorg? 

A .—Excepting the Coffeo Planters’ Co-operative Society no other society 
was started. 

Q .—When was it started? 

A. —About ten years ago. For five years it slept without doing any work 
and it was revived only last year. 

Q. —What was the reason ? 

A. —Lack of as much funds as were required by the planters. 

Q .—Have you thought of the question of how to finance and wherefrom 
you can get the finance for such an organization of that sort? 

A.—As it is, hy shares We can raise money. Also by means of debentures 
and deposits. The municipal and district board funds lying idle in the 
treasury could also be made use of paying a certain interest. With proper 
Government aid I think it could work. 

0.—What I say is supposing a society of that sort is in full swing, what 
would be the amount required for the purpose of advancing loans to the 
various planters so that it may have a fair start. 

A. —To begin with, all told, there should be of course Rs. 4 to Rs. 5 lakhs. 
Even then there will be some margin left for improvement. 

Mr. Muniswami Naijudv : Have you thought about this proposition: 
Suppose you contribute among yourself Rs. 60,000 and from a society or 
company. If it has got a borrowing capacity of six times its paid-up capital 
or even eight times its paid-up capital it will have Rs. 4 lakhs for disposal 
as loans to members ? 

A. —We are willing to do like that and start a concern and if there is 
Government guarantee both with regard to principal and interest, the capital 
as well as deposits will be coming forward quickly. 

The Chairman: Guarantee for how longP 

A. —Till it is in good working order. I am afraid in this ease without 
any security the people may not come and invest money in a mushroom 
bank. 

Mr. Thomas-. But do not people invest in the co-operative central bank? 
They say that there is a plethora of deposits there. Further, why not people 
deposit in the planters’ bankP 

A .—The depositor who wants to invest money must have some security. 
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Mr. Muniswam.1 N ayudu: A village co-operative society can borrow up to 
eight times its paid-up share capital. Supposing a co-operative society of 
that sort is started, the loans granted by that society being only short-term 
loans, for you want only finance being given to you for short-terms, just to 
manufacture your crop to a state fit for the market and till a proper market 
is found. You consider that system more helpful to youP If that society 
has a share capital of Rs. 50,000 then it can borrow Rs. 4 lakhs from the 
oentral l»nk at Mereara. Ts it possible to find such share capital P 

A.—There is ample scope for such a venture. 

Q .—You said that a coffee planters' society was started with a similar 
object. Why has there not been sufficient response for such a society P 

A.—The share capital was not collected. 

—Do you think in future it is possible to collect such a large share 
capital P 

A. —If there are persons earnest and willing to take it up and having 
sufficient experience in the business then it will be a success. 

Q. —Do I understand you to say that the Government should help in the 
starting of such a bank ? 

A. —Yes, I said so. But for the Government support and Government 
hacking, the co-operative societies would not have succeeded as they have 
succeeded now. 

Mr. Thomas: If you register this society under the Co-operative Bocieties 
Act and employ an expert to conduct it, will it not be a success? 

A. —It will be a very successful one. 

Mr. Muftiswami Naytuht: Let us take a planter who has not taken any 
loan from a firm. How does he dispose off his crops? 

A. —He calls fqy offers from the various companies and that company which 
offers the best price is given the crop. 

Q .—He sells it outright for a certain rateP 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —Can you tell me from your experience whether there has been any 
planter in your neighbourhood who had no necessity of taking any loans? 

A. —There is competition between these firms offering to purchase our 
crop and they advance money. 

Q. —Do you say that persons who had not taken any advances were able 
to sell at better prices than they who had taken moneyP 

A. —Yes. I have personal experience of it. 

Q .—Who are the other buyers apart from the coast firms? 

A .—There are so many big and small firms in Mangalore. There is 
another thing. When coffee is taken from here to the coast pilfering takes 
place on the way. The cartmen knock off some of the crop and sell it to 
middlemen. 

Q .—But that happens to whoever the crop is sold. That has nothing to 
do with the coast firms at all? 

A. —No. 

<?■—Supposing you have taken advance from a coast firm and suppose von 
tell them that you will take the produce in your cart and deliver it in 
Mangalore, will they object to it? 

A. —No. But there is not much facility for taking it ourselves. 

The Chairman : Where do they measure it? 

A. —It is measured in Mangalore or at Tellicherry. It is also measured 
here. 

Q .—If you measure it hfere and they take it in their own lorries they 
are responsible for the pilferage? 

A. —There has been instances where 90 bushels have been sent there and 
they received only 85 bushels and they say that for 90 bushels the outturn 
is that of 85 bushels. 

Mr. Thomas: Is it agreed upon in your contracts that it should be measured 
and delivered in their godowns? 

A.—Yes. 

Q ■—Have you yourself incurred losses in that way? 

A. —No, 
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! .—So yonr complaint cannot be in regard to pilferage f 
.—No. 

Q ,—So you say that the system under which the coffee is prepared for the 
market by the firms is not satisfactory? 

A.—Yes, that is it. 

i,—What is the rate of interest charged by the coast firms? 

-10 per cent. 

. -You think that 10 per cent interest is rather high ? 

.—No, but they charge an extra commission of 2J per cent. 

-But that is a legitimate charge, is it not a selling commission ? 

[.—Yes, it is brokerage. 

Q. —How can you legitimately complain of the rate of interest; it is 
certainly lower than that charged by the Mappilla merchants? 

A. —Yes, the companies charge much less. 

Q. —Is the rate of interest charged up to the time the coffee is sold or to 
the time when the accounts are settled? 

A. —Up to the time the coffee is sold. 

Q.—So it is not right to say that interest is charged till the accounts are 
finally settled? 

A. —It is not right. 

Q. —The most urgent thing seems to be to revive the planters’ society. 
There is plenty of money in Coorg which calls for investment, is there not? 
A. —There is a certain amount. 


Q .—Later on, vou could 
A.— Yes. 


raise it from other sources? 


Q .—What is lacking now? Is it the lack of Government support? 

A .—Lack of workers. 

Q .—In regard to carrying out the two transactions sale of coffee and the 
curing of coffee you require some experts? 

A.—Yes. We require businessmen. 

—Those businessmen can lie employed on decent salary? 

.—There the Government support is necessary. 

-WhyP 

-If only such emoluments are offered such experts would come. 

-How many able men have been employed by the coast firms? 

-They have got many able men. W T e want a good organizer. 

Q .—-You are really lacking in organizing talent? 

A. —Yes. 


1 

J: 

1 


A 


.—What is the lesson you have learnt from the first attempt? 
Want of funds and want of workers. 


Q .—How is it that you reconcile these two facts? Too much of funds in 
the central bank; yet, note for the planters’ society ? Have there been any 
factions in the society? 

A.—No. 

Q .—Why do you not then attract more deposits P 

A.—The amount that we get in return as loan is so meagre that it is not 
sufficient for expenses. 


.—The society ought to have waited for deposits and borrowed? 
■There it is lacking. 


t 

0 . —What is the ooet of production of one cwt. of coffee including the 
whole expenses from the beginning of the planting to the time when it is 
sold and collected P 

A.—It is very difficult to say. We have not worked it out. The cost 
of one cwt. will be Ra. 60. Rupees 260 for opening of an estate of an acre; 
Rs. 50 for the second year’s expenses and Rs. 300 for the next five years. 
The sixth year you will get one cwt. Subsequently it may go from four to 
six. It will then cost Rs. 60. It might be more in the 7th, 8th and 9th 
years. 

0.—What has been the average price for the last year? 

A,—It was ranging from Rs. 70 to Rs. 75. It has gone down. 

C—15 
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3.—At the present time what is the net profit that you make on coffee? 

E.—Fifteen to twenty rupees per cwt. There are triages apart from the 
black refuse. They will fetch only a low price. 

Q ,—Do you think that it is possible for small coffee growers to grow it on 
a co-operative basis and sell it also together? 

A .—Thgy divide the place between twenty people and cultivate. They 
buy the whole coffee after five or six years. Then there will be a regular 
sale society. That has been the thing which has been helping the European 
so far. They get the whole produce and cure it elsewhere. 

-What is the minimum cost of a curing plantP 
-It comes to Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 2,000. 

>.—Why do vou not try the co-operative scheme just mentioned? 

-So far there has been no proposal. 

Q .—In regard to the loans given by Mappilla money-lenders what do you 
think is the solution? 

A .—By taking money from the co-operative societies and not going to 
them again. 

Q .—I think you have told that it is necessary to advance money to him 
to repay his old debts? 

A .—Then he will have to fear the co-operative societies only. 

.—What stands in the way of it at presentP 
.—A number of creditors. 


Q .—At present the co-operative societies do not advance money to repay 
the old debts, do they ? 

A .—They do not also advance as much as they want. They pay only 
small sums. We have to mention the purposes as well. 

Q .—Unless the co-operative societies, too, give the credit and provide the 
means of selling produce, you cannot rescue the agriculturist P 

A.—No. 


Q .—The present work of the co-operative society should he supplemented 
by having sale societies, or by the primary societies undertaking marketing 
also? 

A.—It is absolutely necessary. 

Q .—By co-operative societies organising marketing, you may oust the 
usurious money-lender or bring him to reasonable tonus? 

A.—Yes. 


Q .—Do you think that in Ooorg considering the nature of tlio cultivation 
larger sums should he given as loans? 

A.—Yes. 


Q .—Better provision should be made? 

A.— Yes; on the good security of land. 

Q .—The cultivation expenses are high in the case of coffee? 

A.—Yes. 

Q.—How do you propose to increase the amounts? 

A.—There is the lack of funds. According to the by-laws no memlior 
could liorrow more than Us. 250. The rules are strictly adhered to. v 

Q .—There is a general complaint that the amounts given are not sufficient. 
Therefore they borrow from the Mappilla money-lenders at a high rate of 
interest ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q ■—Unless you help them with the full amount you cannot get rid of 
them? 

A.—Yes. 

Mr. Subbaraya : You said that in your society you could not advance 
high sums? 

A.—Yes. 


Q -—Was it not due to non-recovery of amounts P 

A.—Yes. There is no complaint against the central bank. 

9 ^°, u refer to some cases in your village, On account of such cases your 

creditors lowered the rate of ioterestP 
A.—Yes, 
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Q .—Will you explain a case? . 

A.—A man borrowed five hundred rupees from the planters’ society to 
work up his estate. His brothers and sisters signed. It is sagu land. It 
belonged to the jamma-holder. It was an ancestral property. Later on ho 
paid a small amount and did not pay. Afterwards it was executed. Then 
he paid some more money and that year he failed. Then the society applied 
for execution of the decree. This man puts in a case, in the civil court filed 
by his wife and still the suit is pending and the money is not recovered. 

Q .—The society will have to collect witnesses to show that the whole 
amount was spent on the estate itself? 

A.—Yes. 

Mr. Munmcami Nayuda: Suppose A is the manager of a Hindu joint 
family. He may borrow from persons. Jt may be that he does uot use the 
whole, money for this purpose. If all the members join together and say that 
it is for a particular purpose these two are sufficient. 

Tli& Chairman: The minors have the right to go into court and sue. It 
does operate very much on the East Coast. Does it operate ou the West 
Coast also? 

Mr. Thomas: Don’t you think that it requires some modification? 

A.—Some relaxation is necessary. 

The Chairman'. Can you relax? 

A.—Formerly it was so. Till the year 1886 that was the case, 

Mr. Thomas: Are you for the modification of the inalienability and 
indivisibility of land? 

A.—-1 am tor relaxing the present tenure of land system. A particulai 
land will be converted for the. outstandings of the same family. It need no: 
go to another family. Jamma tenure may be retained after the sale. Suppose 
all my lands are sold first preference must be given to the family and then 
only to outsiders. 

Q •—Do you think that the Coorg community will be for the regular division 
of property between their sons? 

A.—The present-day young men are for the re’axing and stopping of 
further division. They want to have it consolidated. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 
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Tuesday, 18th February 1930. 
MERCABA. 


Present: 

Mr. H. M. Hood, I.C.S. (Chairman). 

Mr. P. J. Thomas, m.a., b.litt., ph.d. 

Divan Bahadur B. Munis w ami Nayuuu, b.a., b.l., x.l.c. 
Rao Bahadur K. Api*ayta. 

Mr. K. N. Subbaraya. 


M.R.Ry. K. MADAPPa Avargal, Coffee Planter, Bettagare. 


Oral evidence. 


The Chairman-. You come from Bettagare? 

A.—Yes. 

Q .—You are planting coffee? 

A.—Yes. 

^.—Successfully ? 

A.—So far. 

V—How much land have you got? 

A .—About 10 acres of coffee and 2.500 butties of wet (62 acre*). 

Q .—How long have you been at it now? 

A.—For the last 40 years or more. 

Q .—You started when coffee was a very good proposition? 

. 4 . —Yes, my grandfather began the coffee cultivation, after him came my 
father and now 1 am attending to it. 

Q .—At that time it was a very paying crop? 

A.—Yes. 


Q -—And now? 

A.—Now also it is paying/ 

f .—But not so well P 
.—No. The soil is wasting. 

Q .—Do you finance it yourself cntiiely? 

A.—For some years I was getting advances from tlio coffee agents on tfco 
coast. But now I am working on my own capital and partly by borrowing 
from the Coffee Planters’ Co-operative Society and local merchants. 

Q. —On what security do they advance moneyP 
A.—On the hypothecation of the crop. 

Q .—How do you repay that loan? 

A —Either by yearly instalment or in a lnmp sum after a definite period. 
Q .—How do you sell the crop? 

, A.*—I sell it on my own account and out of the sale-proceeds I repay 
the advance. 


'.—-To whom do you generally sell 9 
.—To the local merchant, 

'.—Is it cherry coffee? 

.—Yes, pounded cherry coffee. 



—You do that yourself ? 

,4.—Yes. 

S .—You sell that to the local merchant hero. Do you consider that you 
i get an adequate price thereby? 

A,—$ 0 , 1 cannot safely say. Anyhow 1 am at their mercy and I sell it 
at the current price of the local market. 

f .—But you are at liberty to sell it to anybody you like? 

.—Yes. 

O .—You are at liberty to take the best prices offered by any one? 

A .—Yes. 

Q .—So far as your requirements by way of manure and seeds are con¬ 
cerned, you are at liberty to buy wherever you choose? 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—But there is a' large mini tier of planters who borrow from the 
merchants. Have you experience of that ? 

A.—Yes. They borrow not only from the merchants on the coast but also 
from the local merchants. 

Q .—Did you find that it worked materially to your advantage? 

A. —The coffee merchants on the coast advance very freely and there is 
no trouble about them at all. But the borrowers find a hit of trouble from 
the local merchants because what they promise they never carry out. 

Q .—If they take loans from a merchant, the incidents are that they send 
their crop to the merchant to he cured? 

A. —Yes. If the advance is raised locally the coffee has to be sent to the 
local merchant. He dupes the liorrower who could never know the prevailing 
rate in the market in the season. 

Q .—That applies to all, both to the local merchants and to the coastal 
firms? 

A.—No, there is a good deal of difference between the two classes of 
merchants. The local men, i.e., the merchants in C'oorg, generally have their 
own value. The local men generally knock away about Rs. 10 or Rs. 15 out 
of the value prevailing at the time of sale, 
y.—On what pretext? 

.4.—They simply tell a falsehood that the price is so and so. 

Q .—They misquote the prices? 

A.—Yes. 


(J .—Do they buy themselves or do they buy ostensibly on commission? 

.1.—Generally the local merchants get from the coastal firms at 8 or 10 
per cent interest and these merchants lend by giving advances to the local 
pluuters at 18. 28 and even higher rate. By that not only do they make 
a big profit but they also make Bs. 10 to Rs. 15 on each end candy. 

J .—How is that when compared with the coast firms? Are they hotter? 
.—The coast firms are much better. 


V-—Are there many local firms? 

A.—Only a couple in this plnce. There are a few in other places in Coorg. 

Q .—Those arc lending money on the crop and receiving tlm crop? 

A. —Yes. But their conditions ure different. Thev must lie given so 
much rate of interest on R.s. 100. Apart from that they must he given 
sody, i.e., discount about ten or five rupees ou each candv. Tho interest is 
about 18 to 24 per cent. 

Q .—Do these local merchants deal in manures? 

A.—No. 

‘ Q •—In the case of coast firms am I right in saying that the crops are sent 
to them to be, cured and sold ? 

A.—Yes. 


Q.—It is also understood that the planter himself buys his requisites 
through them? 

A.—That is one of the conditions. If they want any manure they will 
have to purchase through them, 

Q .—Do you think that it is an unfair advantage? 

4.—I do not think so. 
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Q .—Are they materially affected by having those terms with those firms? 

A.—Not very favourable terms. In cases when money is received from 
them their accounts should be settled year after year. The dues should not 
be kept as balance. If the amount is not paid up they will stop the advance 
and will be strict in recovering the balance. But that is not the cage with 
the local merchants. They allow the balance to run on for a number of years 
provided interest is paid annually. 

Q .—Are there many cases in which the estates have been sold ? 

A .—So far I do not remember to have heard any such ©state sold. Small 
estates local merchants might have purchased but not big estates. 

Q .—Are there many cases in which the merchants have failed to repay 
the bigger firms? 

A .—1 know of some in Mercara having tailed to repuy certain merchants 
in Mangalore. 
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.—Is your estate jamina or bagu land? 

.—Some of the portions are jamma and some sagu. 
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Q. —In regard to the requirements of the coast firms for coffee cultivation 
the bulk of the loan required is short-term loans? 

A. —Yes. For coffee they require money ti-om June for working expenses. 

0.—What ait the other sources from which you get money? 

A.—We have got the planters’ co-operative society. There arc co-operative 
societies which mainly advance money for the improvement of the wet land 
and also for the purchase of cattle. 

.—What prevents them from getting money for cultivation expenses? 

.—Want of enough of funds from big organized banks to lend to societies. 

,—Cannot the co-operative societies provide tiiat? 

.—They do provide but not enough. 

Q .—What about the village co-operative societies? Are they able to moot 
the requirements of smaller plautevs? 

A.—They are not in a position to meet the requirements of coffee planters. 

Q .—What is the cultivation expense for an acre? 

.4.—It ranges from Rs. 125 to Rs. 150 on each acre of coffee. 

Q. —The amounts are required only during season? 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —What about the initial expenditure for opening a fresh land of coffee? 

A.—It comes to more than Rs. 250 an acre. 

Q. —How many years does it take to yield? 

A .—It takes four years. The full crop is after the tenth year. In the 
fourteenth year it would lie in its full swing of the yield. 

.—For that coffee plantation some cajiital is necessary? 

.—Without capital there is no hope of starting a coffee plantation. 

Q -—Would it not be possible to get money on long-term loans aud 
invest it? 

_ A.—For want of a bank there, there is no possibility of raising loans aud 
with the help of a bank for long-term loans everything is feasible. 

Q ■—Till that coffee is in bearing the only security is the land itself? 

A.—Landed security is taken. 

Q •—Is there any reasonable security of getting your money back? 

A.—Immediately after opening coffee if he reasonably spends the money 
that he has borrowed then there is no possibility of its ruination. 
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.—The real security is his personal character and not the land? 
.—Yes. 


Q -— The ordinary ryot cannot convert fho whole of his land into coffee 
cultivation ? 

4.—No; unless he has got enough of funds. 
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Q .—How do you raise your funds? Your chief expenditure is curing, 
manuring and payment to coolies P How do you raise cashP 

A,—Some people who are shrewd enough will have some paddy at their 
disposal. They will sell paddy and out of the sale-proceeds they will arrange 
to make payments to coolies when they go hack to the country. Some people 
will pledge jewels and raise loans. Some people raise money by hypothecat¬ 
ing their crops to the local merchants. 

Q, —You require cash to pay to your coolies every week P 

A .—Every week they are paid something in kind and something in cash. 

Q. —Where do you get the cash fromp 

A. —Either by pledging some of their jewels or selling paddy or hypothe¬ 
cating crop. 

Q ,—Where do the actual rupees come from ? 

A. —When the season is on the crop will he hypothecated to the local 
merchants and get funds. 

Q. —The local merchants provide rupees? 

A. —Yes. Last year I had some money from the planters’ society. I have 
got also an orange plantation and pepper gardens. I sold the crop to the 
merchants who come for it. They will advance money in the month of June 
oi- July in the working season. I fix certain instalments for payment. When¬ 
ever I require money they advance money on the orange or pepper crop. 

Q .—Where does that money come from? 

A .—From Mappillas or local merchants. 

O .—Your garden is in Beltagare. How far is it from Virajpetp 

A .—Eighteen miles. 

Q .—Yon have to go 18 miles to get cash? 

A .—They themselves bring it. 

Q .—You want cashP 

A.—By the sale of produce we will have cash. We have to pay the coolies 
only when they go. 

Q .—You do not require money before September? 

A.—Yes; I will have some paddy which I sell. I do not require much 
money when they work in the estates. I will get money only out of the 
sale-proceeds of paddy, pepper and oranges. Those whose have not got the 
catch crops, have no other alternative hut to hypothecate the crop. 

<?.—Where do you keep that money? Yon keep it in your own safe? 

A.—The money that we get is kept at home. 

Q .—You do not go to Mercara to get funds? 

A.—Only when we are short of coins we have to go to Mercara to get it 
cashed. 


}.—If you are short of funds you have to go to Mercara? 
—Yes. 
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-On what terms you can got money? 

L.—That depends upon the arrangement entered into with the. sowcar. 
The arrangement with him for a couple of hundreds and thousands. 


Q .—What does he charge for youP 

A.—He charges at the rate of 18 to 24 per cent plus discount and certain 
other charges. It will come to more than 25 per cent. 

Q .—How often have you had to borrow money like thatP 

A.—I had to do that in many years. For the last two or three years 1 
am not going to them. 

0 .—You get sufficient fundsP 

A. —I will have enough of paddy for working expenses. Of course big 
planters who own more than 100 acres go to the coast firms when they will 
not have enough of money. 

Q .—They cannot go to Mangalore? 

A. —Just at the time when the blossom is out they will inform the firms 
with whom they want to have business. They will send one of their agents, 
who inspects the future crop and then forms an estimate. They begin to 
advance money from the month of June. 
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Q.—Where does that money come fromP , 

1.—The firm arranges with the banks for the amount sanctioned to advance 
to the planters for working expenses, who draws and sends it by post in 
currency notes to the planter. 


Q .—They cannot pay coolies in ten-rupee notes P 

.4.—Nowadays the coolies accept in notes and they also go to the treasury 
and get cash to pay them in silver. They are also changed in local shops. 
The European planters get money from the Government treasury through 
supplying bills. 

Q .—They might have to go 20 miles for that? 

A.—Not necessary; to a place which is nearer to them they go. 

S .—Do you remember the branch of the Madras Rank working here P 
.—I do remember. 

Q .—Did they make much profit? 

A.—I was a young boy when the bank was in Coorg. It was fifty years 
ago. It was located in the Silver Oaks Bungalow in Mercara. 


Q .—Suppose it is repeated. Do you think it will work? 

A.—Instead of the Imperial Bank a smaller bank or a joint-stock bank 
may be started. Of course it will he of some help to the cultivators. But 
there is our jamma question winch is debarring all these facilities. Jamma 
lands under the present rules cannot be mortgaged. 

Q .—None of the existing joint-stock banks lend money on mortgage of 
lands? Will it not affect? 

A.—On the mortgage of sagu land and on hypothecation of crops they 
give. It is alright with the ryot who goes on cultivating the land year after 
year. There is no difficulty of recovering the advance from him. In case 
he fails to pay there would he some difficulty. All depends on trust. 

Mr. Appayya: Would you prefer a land mortgage bank? 

A.—By all means. 


Q.—i On what terms? 

A.—On the hypothecation of crops and also on the mortgage of sagu 
lands. 


O.—For coffee? 

A.—The land mortgage hank can take mortgage of lands of sagu tenure. 

The Chairman : The land mortgage bank should give long-term loans 
for twenty years on the security of the mortgage of landR? 

A.—But under the existing rules the jamma tenure cannot be mortgaged 
but the sagu lands can. 

Mr. Appayya: Do they mortgage the lands? 

A.—If the hank is to take on mortgages of sagu lands of course we hare 
no objection. 


Mr. Mvniswami Nay win: Do you own sagu lands? 
A.—Yes. 


O .—What is the extent? 

A.—More than 40 acres of sagu land. Private 30 acres and family nbout 
20 acres. 

Q .—What is the value of an acre of sagu land? 

A.—At present the value is about Rs. 3.50 to Rs, 400. 

Q .—One acre of jamma land fetches the same price? 

A.—Yes. 


Q .—If it is sold between the members they fix their own valueP 
A—They fix the value between themselves. 

Q .—You own about 70 acres of coffee area? 

A.—Yes. 

Q .—What is the value of an acre of coffee? 

A.—That depends upon the locality. The value of an acre is about 
Rs. 1,200 to Rs. 1,500. 

0.--In your parts? 

A.—There arc not many coffee estates. It will not be less than Rs. 1,000, 
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0 .—Do tiie smaller ryot* cultivate coffee? 

A. —Yes; one acre to ten acres the smaller ryots cultivate. They are 
all scattered not touching one another. 

Q .—MoBt of them own also along with that coffee area sagu as well as 
jamma lands P 

A .—Not many. Ever since the partition came into existence the families 
have got both jamma and sagu lands in some cases. 

Q .-—With regard to the agricultural banks there is this difficulty of 
jamma land. Taking the ordinary ryot do you think that taking sagu lands 
as security money may be given to themP 

A.—* There are very few who hold such lands. Sagu holder can he given, 

).—Most of the jamma holders are CoorgsP 
l.—Yes; as well as Gowdagas, Mappillas and other people. 

Q .—But there are a large numlier of people who do not own jamma lands 
but who own sagu lands P 
A.— Yes. 

-They are also having coffee plantations in smaller areas? 

L.—Very few; about 4 or 5 per cent. 

Q. —In respect of land mortgage banks do you think that they can 
function and will have good security P 
A. —Yes. 

.—There will be no difficulty at aliP 
.—Yes. 

Q. —What will be the percentage of the ryots who are janima holders 
and who are non-jamma holders? 

A. —Jamma holders are less than sagu holders. 

—Will it be one-tbird and two-thirds or a little less than two-thirds? 
-Sagu holders are larger in number than jamma holders. 

Q. —Do you think that there is sufficient scope for operations in a land 
mortgage hank with regard to non-jamma lands? 

A. —I should think so. 

O .—Do the coast firms lay down any limitation as regards the loan? 

A.—Upwards of fifty acres they advance. 

Q. —Those who own fifty and above? 

A.—That depends upon the nature of the estate. 

Q. —They generally confine their transactions to those who own above 
thatP 

A. —Yes. 

S .—Have they got their agents in the various places in your provinceP 
.—They do not have whole-time agents. They come only during the 
season. 

{j >.—You told us that the east coast firms used to have their agents here 
during the season and that they go on advancing money to the planters 
from time to timeP 
A. —Yes. 

Q -—Supposing a small planter applies for a loan, do they give? 

A. —Yes provided they find him honest and satisfactory and his pro¬ 
perty good. 

Q .—To whom does the small planter go for finance? 

A.—So far as I can remember they go to local merchants. Previously 
the coast firms used to advance money but now they have stopped. 

.—To whom does the small planter now go for money P 
.—To the local merchant. 

—At MercaraP 

L.—At Mercara, Virajpet and Somawarpet where are merchants who 
advance money. 

—To what caste do they belong to? _ 

—To different castes, Vaisyas, Mappillas, Devangaa and other castes. 

Q .—What ia the rate of interest they used to charge? 

4,-HFfom 18 to 24 per cent. 

C—16 
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0 .—Do the; take an agreement in writing P 

A.—Without agreement they do not advance money. But if they lend 
money on pledge ot jewels they do not take any agreement. 

Q .—So they lend on jewels and hypothecation of crops. In case of jewels 
there is no agreement. In the case of hypothecation of crops there is a 
registered document. 

A .—Yes. 

Do they give the amount which is wanted in one lump sum or in 
instalments ? 

A. —That depends on the amount. If it is a big sum they do not give 
in a lump sum, if it is a small sum they give it at once in a lump sum. 

Q. —How do they charge interest? Is it on the whole amount or on the 
instalments ? * 

A .—The local merchants charge for the whole amount and not on the 
payments by instalments since the date the agreement came into existence. 

Q. —Do such agreements involve the condition that the crop should be 
sold to them? 

A. —It is only on that condition that they lend out money. 

Q .—What do they do when the crop is ready? Do they take charge of 
the crop? 

A. —That depends on the man. If the man is honest the crop is allowed 
to lie in his godown. But if they suspect his honesty they at once remove 
the crop, and at the time of picking itself they keep a man there to watch 
the picking. 

■Q .—Who pays for this servant? 

A .—He is paid by the planter. 

How is the coffee sold? Is it before manufacture? 

A.— No, it is dried, pounded and then sold either locally or through the 
man who has advanced the money. If it is sold through the man who has 
financed the crop, then it is a disadvantage to the proprietor or the planter. 

Q .—So after picking the coffee is dried, pounded then gleaned and in 
that state it is delivered to the lender? 

A . —Yes. 

Q .—Generally is the price fixed by the lender outright or do they take a 
commission on the sale price? 

A.—As soon as the coffee is ready for sale then he fixes a price which is 
Rs. 10 or Rs. 15 less than the then market price and buys at that rate. 

Q. —Is there any commission also to be paid to him besides thatP 

A.—No. But he makes some profit in the triage. 

Q. —In regard to your own plantation you prepare the coffee and sell it 
to the coast firms direct F 

A.—Yes. 


Q .—Do you mean to say that you realise a better price than the ordinary 
coffee planter who sells to the local merchant? 

A.—Yes, I do. 

Q .—What would be the difference per ton ? 

A.—If sold to the coastal firms direct we will get about Re. 20 or lit. 30 
more per candy. 

0 .—What is the present price per candy? 

A.— Kb. 240. 


Q .—So the planter has to pay a high rate of interest, he gets a lesser 
price and he has to incur a loss on triage also? 

A.—Yes. 

Q .—Is there any possibility of freeing him from such disadvantageous 
terms? You said that there was a planters’ society? 

. A.— Yes, there is a planters’ co-operative society. If worked wait, it 

will free the disadvantages. 


Q .—Where is it working? 

A.—It is working at Mercara as its headquarters. 

f .—How long has it been working P 
•—It was started some six or seven years ago, but last year the by¬ 
laws were changed and the society has been revived. 
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Q .—Last year how much did it lend? You took a loan from that society P 
A.—It did not lend much. Yes, I took a loan of Its. 300. 

Q .—Does the society undertake to take in the coffee and prepare it and 
find a good market for it? 

A.—Yes, on® of the objects of the society is to do like that. It is not 
come to that stage as yet. 

Q .—Is the crop hypothecated to the society P 
A.—Yes. 


Q .—At what rate does the society lend? 

A.—12 per cent. 

$.—What was standing in the way of the society improving in its 
activities during the last seven years? 

A.—The members concerned were not taking much interest and nobody 
popularised the activities of the society, 

Q .—Do you think theYe will be sufficient capital forthcoming for such a 
society by way of deposits, etc. ? 

A.—Of course if people take interest- then it will be forthcoming. 

0.—Have you any account with a bank? 

A.—No. 


Mr. Thomat: I am not quite clear as to whom you sell your produce? 

A.—1 sell it to the coast firms. This year I sold my crops some to 
Pierce Leslie, some to Volkart and some to Messrs. Aspinwall & Co. 

Q .—You do not sell your coffee at all to the local merchant? 

A.—Never. 

Q .—You said that other people do not sell their coffee to the coast firms. 
Why? 

A.—Because they are directly responsible to those merchants who have 
financed them. 


O.—The coast firms never lend to encumbered estates? 

A.—They never lend to encumbered estates. If they should advance 
money the estate should lie unencumbered. 

Q .—Have you any experience of any part of your coffee being swindled 
on the way from here to the coast? 

A.—No. 
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>.—Have you heard of any complaint? 

[.—There are many such complaints. There are many thefts taking 
place and there are complaints of shortage in measurement when the coast 
merchants take delivery of it. 

Q .—You have no experience of it? 

A. —I have no experience. 

-Is it only a trumped up charge or is it a real grievance? 

I-There is some truth in that complaint. 

).—How does it happen? 

[.--Ol course in transit there are highway robbers who attack the carts 
and walk away with the coffee bags and also cut the bags allowing tlie 
contents to flow out. 

Q .—Is it highway robbers or the cartmen themselves? 

A.—There are instances of cartmen themselves opening the bags and 
imposing the act upon thiefs. 

Q .—Is there any complaint abont curing at the coast firms P 
A.—The coast firms are very careful. 

O. —You have dealings with only the big firmsP 

A.—Yea, I have had dealings with Messrs. Pierce Leslie & Co., Volkart 
Brothers and Aspinwall & Co., not with Indian firms. 

J .—You had no dealings with Indian firms? 

.—Sometimes I took my coffee and pepper to them and got them sold 
through them. 

J ,—What is the commission they charge on sales? 

.—2| per cent. 


'.—What other charges? 
.—No other charges. 
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Q .—Do you think that the commission is quite fair? 

A.—When they do not expose the actual state of the market, I think 
the commission is very unfair. Of course the coast firms get to know the 
price ruling then by wire from foreign buyers but they keep such informa¬ 
tion as confidential. 

Q .—Bo they net communicate to you that priceP 

A.—They new show us the wire. 


J .—In the newspapers do you not find the price/' 
.—Yes. 


Q .—Do you find any disparity between the price that you get and the 
price you find in the paper? 

4..—-There is great disparity. 

Mr. Mu-niswami Nayudu : You accept their statement ? 

A. —Yes, we cannot but. 

Q .—You seem to be then at their mercy? 

A. —Yes, I have a right to know it but they keep it confidential. 

Q .—Bo these coast firms purchase the coffee at an outright price? 

A.—They do. 


Mr. Thomas ■. 
price? 

A. —Yes. 


Is it not more favourable it they purchase at the current 


'.—Are there not different grades of coffee? 
.—Yes, there are. 


'.—Who grades the coffee? 

.—The firms themselves. 

'.—Have you had any occasion to understand tlifc different grades? 
.—It is only from them that we learned this grading business. 


<i -—You said in the beginning that their dealings are satisfactory, but 
yet you are not in a position to know nt what price they actually sold youi 
coffee. Do these two statements agree? 

i.—Subject to this modification their dealings are satisfactory. 


Mr. Munimami Nayudu: You have got these European planters also. 
Have you discussed with them this unsatisfactory method? 

A —No. 


Mr. Thomas: Why have you not asked them P 
A.—Because they are inaccessible to us. 

Q. —Supposing you had a proper market in Mangalore in the same way 
as it exists at present tor tea in Colombo where the goods will be auctioned 
after Iteing graded in an open manner. Will it not be a better arrangement? 
A.—Certainly. 

Q .—Have you any idea as to the quantity of coffee produced by the 
Indian planters? 

A.—No. 

S .—Do you know how the European plauters sell their coffee? 

.—They send it down to the curing agents and then sell it either there 
or export it direct to England. It is very seldom that they sell it in India. 
8ome planters were sending directly sometime ago but they found it 
unsatisfactory and hare discontinued that practice. 

Q .—Suppose your planters’ society strengthens itself, expands its acti¬ 
vities, cures the coffee of its members and sends it direct to their agent in 
England, if there is no proper market for it in India. Wiii it not be a 
good thing? 

A. —Yes, certainly. 

Q. —In regard to the society what is the cause of Its not developing? 

A. —The members do not take much interest. 

Q .—Is it also due to lack of ospitnif 
A. —It is also due to that. 
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Q .—Is it truo that there is plenty of deposits in the Centra] Bank at 
Mercara,® 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—Why does not such money find its way to the planters’ co-operative 
society P 

A .—If the people make up their minds they can deposit there also. 

Q .—If people like you take an interest, you would succeed in developing 


it? 


A .—The capitalists never care to deposit. 

.—Yet money comes to the Central Bank? 
—Yes. 
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Q ,—If this society has no funds it is entitled to borrow' from the Central 
Bank and lend to its members. Is that done now? 

A. —It can be done provided the general body agree to sanction big loans 
to individuals for coffee, cultivation. 

Q .—Why is it not done now? 

A .—There is not much indent on the society’s funds now. It was only 
last year that it was renewed. 

Q .—So you expect that there will be more demands for loans from planters 
and that many will be able to obtain their finance from the society? 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—What class of loans do coffee planters like you require; is it long¬ 
term or Bhort-term? 

A,—It is long-term loans which are required. 

Q .—The bulk of the loans are required for cultivation expenses and that 
is a short-term loan. Is that not? 

A. —Yes, loans are required tor w'orking expenses. 

Q .—It is the co-operative society that can advance short-term loans? 

A.—Yes. 

Q. —What is then the object of the land mortgage bank? 

A. —The land mortgage bank will help the agriculturists for bigger loans 
to improve their cultivation, both paddy and coffee extension and orange 
also. 

Q .—Are there many planters that you know who have outstanding debtB? 

A. —Yes, there are many. 

>.—How long have they been outstanding? 

1.—That depends upon the payments they make. If they pay off 
regularly the outstandings will be short and will not run for a long time. 

! .—Are there many people repaying the loans? 

.—In prosperous years they can repay. 

-From whom are these loans taken? 

L,—From local merchants. 

.—But the local merchants charge very high rates of interest? 

.—They cannot help when it is not available elsewhere. 

.—The local merchants care more for the interest than the principal? 

■—Yes, it is so. There are many poor planters who are indebted to a 
great extent to the various money-lenders. 

Q — In regard to the advances for cultivation expenses you feel that 
there is great need for the expansion of co-operative activity? 

A. —Yes, very great need. 

Q.—In regard to the paddy cultivator, what is the kind of loan that 
he requires? 

- <4.—They require money and paddy. 

J .—For what purposes P 

.—Money for purchase of cattle and for the improvement of their 
and food when there is shortage. Mortality of cattle have become very 
great in Coorg. Every year many cattle die of diseases. * 

—Is it growing every yearP 

.—Yes, every year and nothing has been done to combat it. 

Q.—Ia there no expert who has studied the question? 

' A.—Of course we have veterinary surgeons but the d isea sti has not 
been at all brought under control. It is causing terrible havoc 
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Q .—You say the loans raised by the cultivator are for buying oatt'eP 
<1.—X say mainly for purchase of cattle. Last year this disease broke 
out among my herd and I lost about 25 head of cattle. 

0.—Where do you purchase your cattle? 

A.—From Gonicoppal market and sometimes from Mysore. For a good, 
pair we will .have to pay Rs. 70. 

Q .—Youfsaid that the average expenses per acre of coffee is Rs. 100. 
Is that correct? ■> 

A. —Yes. 


Q .—I think in some of the estates here the expense is below Rs. 100P 
A .—If it is manured properly and well kept one will require not less 
than Rs. 100 and sometimes slightly more, i.e., if kept in European style, 
one will have to spend between Rs. 125 and Rs. 150. 

Q .—You have also planted pepper? 

.1.—Yes. 


Q .—What is the extent of pepper cultivation? 

A.—I have not planted pepper separately. 1 have planted them within 
the coffee. 


Q. —Is it an advantage to plant pepper in a separate estate? 

A .—Considering the present price of pepper it is of great advantage. 

Q .—But how is it that people have not taken to pepper cultivation 
here ? 

A. —On account of labour difficulties we do not want to extend our areas. 

<j>.—Have you been able to calculate as to how much you would get by 
cultivating pepper in one acre of land? 

A. —I have uot been able to find out as I have not opened up a separate 
block for pepper. If it had been so, I would have been able to know. 

Q .—Its expenses of cultivation wilt be lower? ( 

A .—Since it is within the coffee there is no need to spend any money 
on it separately. 

Q.~- -lu regard to the small planter you leel that there is great need 
for co-operative enterprise? 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—In regard to these Mappiik and other merchants do you think that 
their functions as traders are important for this country ? 

A. —Not much to speak of. 

Q .—But are not they giving good prices for jack fruits and plantains 
and other odd things? 

A. —They never purchase jack fruits, but only plantains or bananas. 

Q. —I)o they not get you 'something for what you would otherwise be 
wasting ? 

A.—Of course, they do. 

Q. —They are now doing two functions. One is to deal in goods and the 
other is to lend money. Yon find their lending money to lie usurious and 
harmful, but as traders they are useful to the country. 8o you want them 
to 1 -dissociate themselves from money-lending which might be attended to by 
the oo-operative societies? 

A. —As traders they are useful, but as money-lenders they are harmful 
and should be dissociated. 

Q. —Can you not oust them in the money-tending field by providing 
better facilitiee? Although they are usurious money-lenders they are provid¬ 
ing a fairly good price for those articles which may not find a sale at all 
but for them. Is it not so? 

A.—Yes. They can be ousted from the money-lending held. The estab¬ 
lishment of a money bank will enable it. I do not think that they give a 
fairly good price for the articles that they purchase. They purchase plan¬ 
tains from the villages at the rate of 4 annas per 100 and bring them to 
town where they sell at a very high profit. 


O.—If the people there can get better price for their plantains in 
Mercara why should they mII to the MappiUas? 

A,—To carry to Mercara or any other town their produce was supposed 
by people to be undignified before. Hence they sold at their doors. The 
Jflsppffia merchants even take them to Mysore. .They used to p nrchs sa 



originally the yield of two orange trees belonging to a particular man say 
for two packets of jaggery aqd a little salt but now they cannot make so 
milch of profit from the oranges as they did before, as the ryots have come 
to their senses of carrying their produce to a nearer market. 

Mr. K. N. Subbaraya: Are they not buying the monsoon oranges which 
otherwise would go to waste? 

A.—Yes'. 

Mr. Thomas : Within your own recollection has the rate of interest 
increased or diminished in this country? 

A.—It has not diminished at all. 

Q. —But we have got information that the rates of interest were much 
higher twenty years ago than now. Is it not a fact? 

A.—Yes. 

Q .—How many butties of paddy did thev give twenty years ago for 
Rs. 100? 

A.—Eight to ten batties but now they give only six batties. 

Q. —Do you mean to sa3- that after the working of the co-operative 
societies the rate of interest has not gone down? 

A.—The co-operative society is of great help to the ryots. The rate of 
interest has gone down. 

Q .—As a lesult of these societies have not the Mappilla money-lenders 
reduced their rates? 

A.—They have now not so much business as they had before. 

Q .—Have you got any definite recollection of tlie rates of interest 
charged, not to people like you but to the small ryots who took advances 
from them? 

A.—They used to charge something like ten or twelve )>atties per 
hundred rupees, but now it is six batties. The societies of course charge 
n reasonable rate of interest. 

0.—But is there not a rise in the prices now? 

A.—In some there is a rise and in others a tall. 

(The witness then withdiew.) 
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Tuesday, 18th February 1880. 
MEBCABA. 

PllSlifl: 

Sir. H. M. Hood, I.C.S. (Chairman). 

Mr. P. J. Thomas, m.a., b.litt., ph.b. 

Divan Bahadur B. Munibwami Natudu, b.a., b.i,. , m.l.c. 
Bao Bahadur K. Appayya. 

Mr. K. N. Sobbabaya. 

M.R.Ry. E. TAMKATYA Avargal. 


Oral evidenoe. 


The Chairman: Mr. Tanpnayya, after the long conversation ve had 
with you yesterday, there are only one or two questions I think which 
Mr. Thomas wants to ask you. 

Mr. Thomas : You have got some experience as a leading man of your 
village. You might be able to tell ns the principal purposes for which the 
ordinary ryots take loans P 

A.—They take loans for the purchase of lands, cultivation of coffee 
estates, marriages and for failure of the season. 

Q .—How far back does your recollection of the conditions of the 
village goP 

A.—As far as 50 years hack. 

Q .—60 years ago what was the rate of interest charged by the money¬ 
lenders? 

A .—12 to 24 per cent. 

Q .—Were there Mappillos then in CoorgP 

A.—There were Mappillas then hut not as much as they are now. 

Q .—In those days how did they give advances to the ryots P How much 
of grain was delivered if the ryot borrowed Bs. 100? 

A.—40 batties of paddy. 


X .—What was the price then? 

.—The prevailing price at that time was 35 to 40. 

X .—Since that time has not the rate of interest fallen? 

.—The rate of interest is the same. It has not fallen. 

Q .—In spite of the co-operative societies having functioned? 

A. —The mortgages are affected and the rate of interest has gone down 
to a little extent. 


-Because the co-operative societies lend at low rates, the money- 
irs also have consented to lend at low rates? 

A. —To some extent. 


(The witness then withdrew.) 



Tuesday, 18th February 1980, 
M EEC ASA. 


P B E 8 E N T : 

Mr. H. M. Hood, I.C.S. {Chairman). 

Mr. P. J. Thomas, m.a., b.litt., ph.d. 

Diwan Bahadur B. vMtJNiswAMi Naypdu. r.a., b.l., m.l.c. 
Rao Bahadur K. Appayya. 

Mr. K. N. Scbbahaya 


M.R.Ry. P. B. PUNACHA Avar gal, Parpathigar, Shanivarasanti. 


Oral evidenoe. 

The Chairman ■ You are the Parpathigar of Shanivarasante? 

A.—Yes. 

Q .—What are the names of the villages for which you have sent the 
statement? 

A .—Vemballur and Mullur 


0 .—You belong to North Coorg? 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—Do you know anything about South Coorgp 
A. —My place is Virajpct in South Coorg. 

0.—You are now in North Coorg? 

A. —Yes, I am serving there. 

Q .—How long have you lieeu serving there? 

A .—For the last seven years. 

Q .—And liefore that where have you been''' 

A. —1 was in South Coorg for about three years. 


0.—Is there much difference lietween North Coorg and Soutli Coorg? 

A. —In North Coorg there is no privileged tenure. 

0 .—No privileged tenure at all there? 

A. —In my jurisdiction comprising of the Shanivarasante Huhti there 
is none at all. 


Q .—The lands are all sngu lands? 

A.—Yes, Sir. 

V-—They are held by the CoorgsP 

A. —There are no (’twigs there. There are only the Lingayats,. Devangn, 
Vokkulignrs and a few Muhammadans. 

Q.—And this sagu tenure can lie mortgaged without any restriction? 

A. —Without any restriction they are lieing mortgaged how. 

V .—Is much of that land passing out of the hands of the cultivators? 

A.—Yes. 

0.—Who to? , 

A.— When a man finds that tho laud is not sufficiently yielding or when, 
lu> is in trouble, he sells his land to his noighliour. No people from outside 
tho Province come and buy tho land. 


'.—It is sold by A a cultivator to B another cultivator? 
.—Yes. 

.—So it is not passing out of the hands of the cultivators? 
No, Sir, 
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Q.—Who does the money-lending in your partP 
A. —There ere the Lingayat traders. 

J .—Where do they come from ? 

.—They came from Dharwar but they are in Coorg for the last 70 
years. 

Q .—They are lending money P 
A. —Yes. 


Q .—On what? 

A. —On pro-notes and on mortgage of lands. 

0-—What for? 

A. —For any purpose for which the ryot wants advances from them they 
give. 

J .—Do they buy crops? 

.—They do not huy crops. 

Q. —They are only money-lenders and not merchants? 

.4.—They are merchants and they are money-lenders also. 

Q .-—You said that they only lend money but that they do not buy the 
crops. What do they deal inP 

A. —They are petty shop-keepers. They trade in scented things and 
some of them hare got coffee lands also. 

O .—So they do not buy the crops from the ryots? 

A.—No, Sir. 

Mr. Thomas: Do not they get back tho loans in kindP 
,4. —No, they get their loans repaid only in money. 

Mr. Subbaraua : Do not they receive the interest in kindp 
A. —No. They prefer their money and the interest to be paid to them 
in cash. Hut sometimes where a debtor is an unreliable man they take the 
crop and sell it. 

The Chairman : Is that common ? 

A. —It is not common. It is so in about 30 per cent of the eases. Hut 
in the remaining 70 per cent ot eases they wait for ensh l>oing paid to 
them. 


'.—Is there much sagu land in their hands/' 
.—Yes. 


Q .—Do they cultivate it themselves? 
A. —They give it to the tenants. 

().—They lease it? 

I.—Yes. 


Q .—Have they any coffee lands? 

A .—Two or three of them own more than 30 acres. 

O .—How do they come to have the coffee land? 

A.—They bought the land under the waste land rules in auction and 
they cultivated the land. 

Q .—It was not obtained by lending money and then purchasing it for 
the money due? 

A. —No. They themselves are genuine planters. 

©.—Is there any other kind of money-lenders there? 

A.—No. 

J .—Are the Lingayats the only kind of money-lenders there P 
.—Yes. 


Mr. Thomas: Are there no BhatklialisP 
A.—No. 

Mr. SuVbaraya : Are there no MappillasP 
A.—No. 


The Chairman: Are there many co-operative societiesP 
A.—There are about fifteen co-operative societies in my jurisdiotion. For 
every two or three villages there is a aociety. 

O.—Are they doing any goodP 
A.— They are doing much good. 
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l.—The ryots get money at n cheaper rate of interest and they can pay 
m instalments. But in itself is not sufficient. They want the number of 
instalments to be increased and tho period also to be increased to fifteen or 
twenty years. After the advent of the village societies, the rate of interest 
charged by the merchants has come down to 12 and 15 per cent, but Wore, 
ft was 24 per cent. 

-Is there much coffee grown there? 

[.—Not much. In all there are about 400 acres in my jurisdiction. 

-Why is there not more? 

[.—That is the extent of all the land available there for coffee cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Q. —The other lands are not fit for colfee cultivation? 

A. —No. All the available lands fit for coffee have been cultivated. Tho 
rest are lands not fit for coffee cultivation. 

S >.—Do they grow anything besides. 

L.—They have got dry crops. They grow ragi and gram to a blight 
extent. 

Q, —Is there cardamom land? 

.4.—Yes. 

Q .—To whom does that belong? 

A .—About half a dozen cultivators to an extent of three acres each. 

0 .—Do they grow cardamom themselves? 

A. —Yes, with tlie-help of the farm laliourers. 

Q. —These cardamoms are their own cardamoms or art they leased out 
l>,v the Government? 

A .—They are their own. 

Mr. Thomas: Have they cultivated coffee on bane lands? 

A. —There are no bane lands there. Coffee is cultivated only in junglo 
land. 

Q .—So it is simply waste laud? 

,4.—Yes. It is bought from the Government mostly in public auction. 
Q .—Is there more of such land available now? 

A.—All good lands suitnblo for coffee cultivation have been bought and 
cultivated. 

Q .—Do you think that the conditions in the village you have chosen are 
typical of the Hobli to which they Wong? 

.1.—Yes, they arc typical and they are Tuirly prosperous villages also, 

Q. —Whcu you say typical do you mean that they are the most prosperous 
villages? 

A.—Not that. In addition to being typical, they are fairly prosperous 
and populated villages also. 

Q .—How is it that there are 25 members in one laiuily? 

A. -It is a joint fumily. 

0 ,—Muny murried men also in that family? 

A.—Yes, there are. 

S i.—1 suppose you found that there was not murh indebtedness among the 
less population there. The landless classes do not borrow money because 
they have no security to offer. Is that so? 

A.—Yes. If at all they get any loan they enter into labour bonds. 

Q. —Have you been able to study the indebtedness of the landless people? 
A.—L have not taken tho figures. After all they may have a few rupees 
us debts. 

).—Their debts will not come to muchp 
L.—No. 

S .—In what way do these coffee planters sell their coffee? 

.—They sell it to the coast firms. 

Q.—Not to local merchants ? 

.4.—They themselves are merchants. They send to Somwarpet to the 
local agents of the firms. Through their agents they sell. 


f: 
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i.—Do people live in scattered homesteads or in villages? 

-All m villages. 

Q .—Yon know both North Coorg and South Coorg, lu your opinion which 
is more prosperous ? 

A.—South Coorg is more prosperous. 

Q .—Indebtedness seems to be lower in North Coorg. How do you account 
for that P 

A .—Cultivation is not so profitable in North Coorg. The poverty of 
North Coorg is due to decrease in population. Hence much money is not 
borrowed for cultivation enterprises in North Coorg. The years 1928-29 have 
been fairly good years. No epidemics and famine. There are sometimes 
more deaths than births. 

.—Are there some people leaving that place? 

—No. 

—No epidemics prevalent? 

—No; these two years have been fairly good years. 

.—This is the normal condition? 

-Yes. 

f .-—342 births and 616 deaths; it is nearly double? 

.—Yes. On account of the fall in population the value ot land has 
deteriorated. 

).—How do you account for that depopulation? 

1.—Less yield in the land in North Coorg. 

Q .—Do they die by starving? 

.4.—Poverty adds to that. People die of malanu. 

Naturally poor people die earlier. 

The Chairman: Thank you very much. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 
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Poverty adds to that. 



Tuesday, 18th February 1930. 
MERCARA. 


PiiiEKi: 

Mr. H. M. Hood, i.C.S. (Chairman). 

Mr. P. J. Thomas, M.A., ii.LITT., PH.ll. 

Diwun Bahadur B. Munisw.vmi Nayvdc, b.a., u.l., m.l.c. 
Itao Bahadur K. AmvYA. 

Mr. K. N. Subbabaya 


Mr. CHAKDBAKANDI KTJNJAHAMAD, Merchant, Virajpet, 

S. Coorg. 


Oral evidence. 


The (Twitman: Mr. Kuujahamad, you aie carrying on business as a 
merchant ill Virajpet? 

A.— Yes. 


0 .—What in the nature ot your business? 

A. —I am deuling in paddy and rice. 1 am also selling salt, oils, oilman- 
stores. coconuts and other things. 

Q .—You get those stuffs lrom tlyg plains v 

A. —1 get those things from Tellicherry and Camiaiiore 

Q .—How do you bring it? 

.1. -By carts. 


.—Have you got any blanches or do you buy through agents? 
.— I usually write to the merchants there and get it. 


—You-buy on credit? 

A.—In both ways; both credit and cash. 

Q .—Have you pay cash there? 

A. —T am sending money to them by insured and money order I have 
got commission agents and merchants at all those places. I send money 
from Virajpet to C'annnnore, Mysore and other places by insured post. 


i.—You are sending cash? 

.—Yes. 1 do not deal in hundis. 

'.—Are there no humlis m Coorg? 
.—No. 1 send money by post. 


Q .—You send money away. You receive money in your shop here, which 
planters have money sent here lrom other places? 

A. —Yes; it is quite normal. 

Q .—There is a case for starting a local bank? 

A. —Yes; there is a great need for a bank in Coorg. The merchants 
tool great inconvenience in sending money to the various places. In Malabar 
we have got banks. The hundi system is prevailing there anil it is very easy 
.for us to send money. 


0 .—Then why do you live here? 

A .—For the last thirty years my people have been carrying on trade in 
this place. I cannot discontinue this trade now. 

0.—What rate of interest do you charge? 

A.—I am charging from 10 to 24 per cent. That depends upon the time 
of business, the kind of business and also on the kind of security offered. 
The same is the case with the bank. They charge 4, 5 and 6 according to 
the times. 
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Q .—Which is the chief business centre here, Virajpet or Me rear a P 
_ A. —Although Mercaru is the capital of tho country all trade centre in 
Virajpet. Jt is a most convenient place being close to the court. Even 
things are supplied from Virajpet to Mercara. 


Q .—What about Sidapur? 

.4.—It is not a place where a bank could be started. 

J .—It is a place where buses stop P 
.—It is true that the buses stop there and there are some estates, 
is not even a petrol store or an oil store. It has not even a building, 
is a shandy once a week. 


—What about Fraserpet? 

.—No. There are no estates there or even business. 


Tliero 

There 


?.—Are you in favour of a bank at VirajpetP 

-1.—It would be more convenient to have a bank at Virajpet. Not only 
for myself but for the ryots, merchants and also for the people that would 
bo more convenient. 
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Is there a taluk office P 
.—Yes. 

•Is there a treasury officeP 
.—Yes. 

-Do you deal in coffee? 

.—No. I buy only small quantities from tile ryots. 

.—Do vou lend for cultivation ot coffee? 

No. 


Q .—You are conducting a money-lending business? 

A.—Only sometimes. 1 lend money mostly to paddy growers and also to 
paddy merebunts. 

Q .—Do you lend money on mortgages of land? 

A. —The lands are mostly juiuuias here. It it is a sagu land then we can 
lend money on it. # 

O .—Do you do so? 

A. —Yes; sometimes or very rarely. 

0 .—Do they repay? 

A.—All the money has boon returned though with difficult}. No balance'. 
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.—Havo you made many bad debts? 
Yes; much money is due to me. 


f .—Why is that? 

.—I can only realise my amounts by the sale of crops as personal 
security is of little use and immovable property is not liable for decrees. I 
cannot get it from any other way. 1 do not go to courts unless compelled. 
Even then 1 have to leave a portion of the produce for the maintenance of 
the family and the rest only 1 can tuke back. Many a time collusive claims 
are filed and movables are got attached for assessment with tho collusion of 
Revenue authorities. 

J .—The bulk of the land is cultivated or non-cnltivated ? 

.—Ten years ago there used to be uncultivated. Now we liud most 
lands cultivated. 


Q .—Is it because of more competition ? 

A. —I think it is because of the higher price of paddy. The crops are 
good and the whole land is being .cultivated. 

Mr. Thomas: On what terms do you lend money to paddy growers? 

A.—In many eases I give loans fixing the price for a cartload. In other 
cases I lend on interest. It varies from 10 to 24 per cent. 

O .—What is the price of paddy per cartload now? 

A. —This year price is fifty-five. In some cases I have given lls. 56 per 
cartload. Price sometimes goes even to 60 and even 65. 

The Chairman : As a loan P 

A.—Probably a month in advance be might ask for money and I give 
them such amounts. After the crop is harvested I will get back my money. 
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0 .—For what kind of people do you charge 24 per oentP 
A. —My business is mainly buying paddy and not lending money. Higher 
rate is charged if I anticipate difficulty in collection. 

<j|.—Which is more important part of your business, lending money or 
buying produce P 

A .—Trade is iny principal work and lending money to merchants and 
others is only secondary. 

—To any others? 

—To parties that are known to me on the security of paddy crops 

Mr Mum awn hu Nayudu At Virajpet how many sowcars are there P 
A —Theie are eight Mappillas and Batakahs These lattei deal in cloth 
mainly. 


Mr Appayya Are they selling paddy® _ • 

A —-They also buy paddy Even Cooigs are buying on the same terms 
and doing the same business 

Mr Mumawami Nayudu Do you lend to big ryots in the villages ? 

A —T lend to such big ryots who aie cultivating paddy on terms I have 
already dasciibed 

—Have you had to go to court to recover money? 

—I have been compelled many times to go to the courts Them aro 
about forty to fit tv decrees 

Q —Have vou yourself bought many lands' 

4 —1 have no land in this country 


() —Foi decrees vou have obtained have von bad to bin lands vourself® 
A The deuce is not on lands 


Q —ff it is a s.igu land' 

■1—l«oi inoiK'V de<rees immovable piopertios are not held liable 
Mi A/ijmii/i/ii Do vou take bonds foi double the amounts® 

A —No 

The ('hem won . You cannot leinemlier siuh pi attire happening® 

1 — No I have not known of suih pi notice Til some cases when 
plaintiffs go to the court the defendants’ contention is that that the pio-nnle 
was taken foi double the amount In piaiticc T have not seen such things 
happening 

(f —You lend monev on the pio-note as lie requires® Do vou pav money 
bit bv bit® 

4 —II f pay so 1 iccetve then signatuies lor doing so 1 loeeivo also 
small payments and get then signatuie 

Q —Inteiest is thaiged on the whole loan ioi the whole period® 

A —No 


Mi i//;xii/i/o Suppose he pnvs a month attei the execution of the bond® 
How much do you charge him® 

l —We cliaige only toi the portion 

Mi Thnmai Bv vouv coming to this eountiy from Malabar can you say 
in what wav tins country has benefited® 

1 —It is we who biought tiade in this country All kinds of trade have 
lieen mtioduced m this eountiy bv us In this country people have not 
really established nnv line of business' of then own We have created a market 
foi things winch had till then no value 

Q —At the same tune is it not true that the interest charged by you 
in this country is much higher than that you charge in Malabar? 

A —That is light We aie lending monev on produce and have a lot of 
risks. In some cases I do not get hack the money' 

0.—There is no fixity about that® 

A —There is no security at all tor loans and business is mostly specula¬ 
tion, owing to peculiuiities of tenure of land and the law of tlie land— 
theoretical nou-division with actual division. 

Q —Therefore you do not really profit by your transactions in this country? 

A.—Yes 3 we get but at the same time we also lose. 


(The witness then withdrew.) 
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Major J. 8. H. MORGAN, Greenfield Estate, Sidapar, 


Oral evidence. 

The Chairman . Mr. Morgan, n merchant Irani Virnjpet tells ns that the 
merchants who are selling goods in the Virajpet bazaar are sending money 
down chiefly to Tellioherr.v and C'annanore in order to get goods sent up 
here and that the planters are having them sent hack by parcel post from 
these places along the coast. Is that correct? 

A. —Yes, a good many estates here do get their money direct from the 
coast firms. 

Q. —The merchants send money through the post and the planters 
getting it back by post. Is that not rather a case for the institution of n 
bank? 

A. —1 ahould think it will make a lot of difference it there is n bank. 

Q .—And the expenses ol sending it up and down must be very consider¬ 
able ? 

A. —Yes, I think only a few planters get their money direct from the 
coast firms, but most of them get from banks. 

J .—How d,o they get it direct from the const firms? 

.—It comes as a draft on the treasury or in large denomination currency 
notes. 

Q .—And the currency notes I think have to come by post? 

A. —Yes. 

? .—What is the expense? 

.—Rupees 2-8-0 for lls. 1,500 I think. 

Q .—I suppose the existence of a bank in Mercnrn is not within your 
memory P 

.4.—Not in my time. 

Q .—If any branch bauk were to be opened in Coorg where would you like 
to have the centre so far as the planters are concerned? Merchants are 
emphatically for Virajpet. 

A. —Virajpet is really a bigger merchant centre than Mcrearn. Morenra 
is more a planters’ centre. A more central place than Merearn would lie 
Sidupur which is the centre of all coffee area, both north and south. 

<[>.—So far as coffee is concerned do you think there would lie sufficient 
business to make it worth while to 0 [>eii a small branch liank? 

A.—There is a lot of money spent during the year and I think a branch 
hank can be opened. 

? .—What is the area of the coffee plantation ? 

.—Our subscribed acreage is something like 15,000. 

Q. —So far as your area is concerned annual expenditure is something 
like Rs, 150 an acre? 

A .—It will be up to Ra. 150i 
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Q .—That ■would not all be required in oashP 

A.—No. That would include the manure curing and everything else. You 
might put it at He. 100 an acre with manure and curing. 

Q .—With regard to tile financing of these coffee plantations how is it 
mostly done? 

A. —There are two or three ways. A big company having four or five 
estates in one group may have sufficient money to run entirely with their 
own finances barring the curing and manuring works. The smaller estates 
who possibly had two or three bad years hypothecate their crops with the 
coast firms. In the hypothecation deed they guarantee to deliver the crops 
to the coast firm for curing and the coast firms advance them up to Rs. 1,000 
a ton on their estimate. The money is remitted by monthly instalments as 
desired. 
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it is 

<? 

A 


—That is on condition of the crop going to them? 

Yes, for curing and selling. 

—Do they buy itf 

—They may buy it or they may sell it. 

—The option is theirs? 

—Yes. If they buy it you would not pay any soiling commission; but 
rather hard to find it from this end. 

—And they collect it here and send it down themselves? 

—No, you send it down to them. 

—Thev do not take it on their lorries? 

—No. 


Q .—Is there much pilfering on the way? 

A.—Sometimes. 

Q .—Have you any means of checking it? 

A.—It is put in three bushel bags here and you give a pass When it 
arrives on the coast it is measured again hy a trmk bushel. If there is 
any shortage the cartman is fined Rs. 20 for a bushel 

U —There is no suspicion of the coast firms letting down the planters*’ 
A.—No. 


Q .—You are generally satisfied that there is square dealing*’ 

A.—There cannot be very much wrong. 

Q .—You do not find as a matter of fact there is a large at the other 
endP 

A.—Some years_ I do and some years I do not. Personally this year I 
sent 12 tons down in my own lorry and I made two hushe's in every 54 bags. 
By sending it down in carts I make only two bushels in every 500. Very 
often there is slightly different measurement. By sending m m\ lorry I made 
more than I did hy sending it down in carts. 

Q .—With regard to selling you have an association ? 

A.—Yes. 


Q .—Does that ascertain or circulate the prices *■ 

A.—We get a circular from the coast firms and also from Home once in 
a week. 


Q .—It is no use getting prices from the coast firms if you wish to chock 
prices given by the same coast firms? 

A.—We cannot check any market prices from this end. 


Q .—Cannot you get information from the London market also? 

A,—We do not do it, at any rate. I dare say we should do it, but we 
have not done it. We get only circulars from Home. We also get the 
circulars regarding the local rates. 


0.—If there is any very serious discrepancy it will lie noticed P 
A.—Oh. yes, I think _so. As a matter of fact, this year good coffee at 
Home fetched a good price and bad coffee fetched nothing practically. 

Q.—Do you sell directly in the London market? 

A.-—Quite a lot, 

Q '—-That goes entirely through the coast firms or you entirelv ship it 
yourself? 

A. — We ship it through the coast firms Who do the grading and curing. 

C— 18 
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J .—What about the Indian market f 
.—Do you mean the local market? 

Q. —Yes. A fair amount of coffee is consumed in India. 

A.—I think a good deal of that is bought in the local market in Mangalore 
and Tellicherty. 

0.—None of the bigger planters deal in cherry coffee P 
A.—No, not usually; we used to get a less price for it. 

Q .—Is that mostly done through the local merchants? 

A.— You have to send your native coffee to the coast and you get quite 
a good price but not the parchment price. 

Q. —In regard to the system of hypothecation, is there an understanding 
or a specified term that you have got to buy manure from the coast firms 
only? 

A.—I would not say that. But it is more or less natural to go to tho 
firm tor purchasing manure and implements because they finance you. 

Q .—But you can go to an outside firm and buy your manure and send 
your bill up to them for payment. 

.—Would they not charge you any commission for that transaction? 

.—I do not think so. 
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Q .—I suppose there is a sufficient amount of competition between the 
coast firms to keep their terms pretty fair? 

A.—-Oh, yes. There are four of them, fairly big ones. 

Q .—What about the local merchants in Coorg? You have n large number 
of them lending on hypothecation ? 

A.—We do not come into contact with them very much. I dare say some 
of them do. 


Q .—Is there any other problem in connexion with tho financing of this 
coffee? 

A.—The interest they charge on hypothecation is usua'ly 8 per cent and 
if you hypothecate it, besides 8 per cent on the amount they charge you 
1| per cent selling commission on all your sales and if you do not hypothecate 
it, the selling commission is usually II per cent. 

Mr. Thomax : May I know if you aro a proprietor planter? 

A.—Yes. 


J .—What is the association which you have referred to? 

.—The Coorg Planters’ Association. 

Q .—Is it connected with the United Planters’ Association? 

A.—Yes, it is affiliated to that. 

Q .—I did not catch the exact terms on which you sell your produce. Is 
it sold in London? 

A.—I send my coffee down to the coast firms and if I get ft good enough 
price I sell it locally, straight away. 

Q .—You always make a decision after seeing the quoted prices? 

A.—Yes. 


Q .—After studying the market both out hero and in London you make 
your decision as to where you should sell. Can you do that if you had taken 
an advance from the coast firms? 

A.—Oh, yes. 

0 .—You are not bound to Bell to them? 

A. —I need not sell to them. Those estates who hypothecate their crops * 
must sell through the firms to which they hypothecate. 


if .—If anyone hypothecates, he is bound to deliver the produce to the 
firm? 

A.—Yes. 


Q .— Is it not possible to organize a regular market in South India for 
coffee? What is the quantity of coffee produced in South IndiaP Is there 
not enough coffee here? 

A.—I think it would be a very good idea if we can organize ourselves 
into one. 


'.—I suppose there aro a lot more of coffee in the Nilgiria and MysoreP 
„—There is less in the Nilgiris and more in Mysore, 



Q .—What proportion of the total produce of coffee come from Coorg? 
Will it be one-half P 

A. —It will be a little under half. 

Q .—Do you think there is a possibility of organizing a regular market 
here? By a regular market I mean a market where weekly auctions can 
ho conducted by a recognized public authority, of course under the control 
of some institution like the Chamber of Commerce. In Colombo, you know, 
tea and rubber are sold in that manner. Is it possible to organize such a 
market here in the case of coffee? 

A. —It would be very difficult. 

Q .—You think it would be advantageous if it were possible but you fear 
that it is not possible. You will be ab'e to realize higher prices, won’t you? 

A. —I think you might be able, but the whole troub'e is tha + whereas in 
the case of tea it is run by big capitalists, coffee estates are mostly owned 
by small men scattered here, there and everywhere. 

-What is the size of an average coffee plantation in Cooig? 

-I would say 300 acres. 

Q. —What is the size of the biggest estate hereP 

A. —1,000 acres. 

Q. —1 suppose the coffee market is controlled chiefly by Brazil? 

A. —Absolutely. 

Q. —So. there is not much scope lor the Indian coffee to increase its 
chances of getting a higher price by oigamzing a local market? 

.4,-1 do not think it would. The Indian coffee is used entirely in blend¬ 
ing and flavouring. 

Q. —What amount of the coffee producod in India is used in the country 
itself ? 

A. —I cannot tell you. 
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.—Is a fair proportion used up in India? 

A major portion of it is expoited, J think. 


Q .—On what terms do you sell your coffee? 

4.—For advances taken, we pay 7 per cent and in addition a commission 
of 1J to 1J per cent is also taken. 

Q .—I understand that most of the Coorg plautcis are selling their produce 
tluough the coast, films which charge a higher rate of interest than you— 
I am told it is 10 per cent—and also a commission of 24 jier cent which is 
also higher. Are you aware of that? 

A.—Personally I am not aware of that. 

Q. —Aro there any special reasons why they should be charged a higher 
tato of interest and commission? 

.4.—1 do not know if they had a bad crop oi two and they overestimated 
their crops. 

Q .—There are chances of overcstimation of crops? 

A. —Yes, there are. 

Q .—But do not the company’s agents go to the places and themselves 
estimate? 

.4.-1 think so. I think they come round and estimate. 

Q .—Is there any difference in quality between the two stuffs—the native 
coffee and the coffee produced in your estates? Is there any difference in 
the grades that you are aware of? 

A. —I do not know. v if one estate is worked better than another and a 
lot of manure is put in it, it will naturally produce a better quality-of 
qoffee. It is only a question of cultivation anil locality really. 

.—Do you use a good deal of manure for coffee? 

.—Yes. 

,—What will be the amount per acreP 
.—Between 600 and 800 tons per acre per year. 

.—What may lie the price of itP 
.—You can put it down at Rs, 120 to Rs. 140 a ton. 



($.—You must have heard of some inconvenience felt by tlio Coorg 
planters m regard to the sending of the coffee to the coast and the pilferage 
that happens m the transit. They do not themselves know the prices, and 
.are in the dark as to how the dealings are carried out. Do you think that 
such a state of affairs could be rectified in the present circumstances P 

A. —I think that what happens is that a good many of the Coorgs seli 
their coffee too early. None of us know what the market is going to do. But 
many of these coastal firms send tbeir agents to everybody and offer Es. 65 
or Rs. 60. It is a commercial business and before accepting the offer you 
must ascertain whether the price is going up or down. 

J .—Do they fix the price’ in advance P 
.—Probably the market rate to-day is Rs. 55 and they will wire to us 
‘ Will you sell us 10 tons for Rs. 55 We say ‘ No, we want Rs. 85 If 
you sell it too quickly you probably lose. 

Mr. Muniswami Naywhi : In fact in regard to those who have taken 
advances from the coast firms there is no question of selling quickly or late 
because they have to sell it to them? 

A.—No. Even if you hypothecate you can always tell them at what 
price you will sell it. The coast firm merely sells the coffee for you and 
it does not sell it at its own price. 

O.—But anyhow the coffee is sent down as early as possible? 

A .—Yes. 


J .—Then it is cured P 
.—Yes. 

Q .—Do you say that they communicate to the various Indian planters the 
prices from time to time and give them the option to sell? 

A .—They should do bo. The Indian planters can ask for the prices 
periodically and if the prices do not suit them, it is up to them to refuse 
any offer and say that they will not sell thoir coffee at all for the price 
offered. 

Q .—You told us that you get infonnation from the coast firms from time 
to time of the prices at which coffee is sold. Do you know whether such 
information is sent to the Indian planters? 

4.—1 do not know. I deal with one firm and I do not know with what 
firm or firms they havo dealings. 

Air. Thomas: Where is the coffee graded? 

A .—On the coast. 


Q .—Do you have any means of knowing whether the grading is fair and 
just ? 

.4.—The actual grading of coffee is done by machinery, into A, B and C 
peaberry and you cannot uiter that anywhere. 

Q .—Do you-get auy information of the quantities' yon havo in the different 
grades? 

A.—Yes. 


.—Have you any means of checking that? 
.—No. 


Q .—I suppose the cured coffee is either exported 
firms ? 

A .—Either it is sold locally or it is sent Homo. 


or sold by the coast 


Q .—Have you had any suspicion as to your coffee not being graded in the 
proiicr manner or its being classified under a lower grade than it ought to 
have been? 

A. —No. If you send your coffee down, the only way you can check your 
grading is by your outturn as so many bushels per ^m. If it is 100 bushels 
per ton it is bad, and immediately you ask why. If you get 85, you say 
you have done jolly well. The actual grading is done by passing the coffee 
through the machine. All that is done by the coastal. 

0.—Can there be anv incentive to grading it wrongly? 

A .—It is not up to them to do so. The whole thing lias to be treated in 
the same way. 


O .—Is it treated in bulk? 

A .—Each lot is treated separately. 
<?.—Sold also separately? 
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Q .—That is after they buy themselves P 

A .—They buy it in lots. 

Q .—After buying the Jot they put all together? 

A.—When they have bought the coffee you do not know what happens 
to it. That is their look-out. 

0.—You are not aware of any difficulty in regard to the grading which 
might be at the bottom of the troubles complained of by the C'oorg planters? 

A—No. 

Q .—What size do you think must an estate l>e, if it should bo managed 
most economically? 

A .—The best size would be ISO acres for one man. 


'.—Does it mean buying any machine? 

.—Yes, one pulper is the machine that you want. 

'.—What will be the cost of that machine? 

.—£50. 


Q. —Is it true that the economic size in coffee is smaller than tea? 

A. —Yes, because in tea it is better to have a larger size; otherwise you 
cannot own a factory. 

Q .—Is it possible for a sina'l ryot to cultivate coffee and economically 
do so ? 

A .—It all depends oil what acreage the ryot would take in hand. 

Q .—We have ryots with small holdings of three acres and five acres. Do 
you think that they can manage more cheaply because they are doing the 
work themselves? 

A. —A family can run five acies of coffee. 

Q. —And thereby it would bo very economical because they do not employ 
outside labour? 

A. —Yes, it is possible. 

Q. —If in a village a certain number of people join together and each 
plant small holdings but combine for purchasing manure and pulping plant, 
do you not think it possible? 

.4.—They would not want ability but they will not have enough money 
to spare. 

Q .—Have you evor thought of the possibility of a co-operative sales 
society handling the coffee of the smaller producer in this countryP 

A. —I have not thought about it. 1 think that people are talking of that 
sort of thing nowadays. 

Q .—Supposing a co-oporativc society makes advances to them and then 
the produce comes to that society for curing and for disposing it of in the 
most profitable mannor; do you think it will work satisfactorily? 

A.—If you want to work coffee with four or five acre blocks I think that 
is the only real way of doing it. 

Q .—Do you think it is very economical? 

A.—Yes; because anyone owning fivo acres will not have the money to 
spend. 

f .—How do you know lie has no money to spend? 

.—Uecause ho gets no money in at all, barring once a year. Supposing 
ho gets u bad crop, then he has got no margin either way. 

Q .—I am taking the case of a man who had got paddy land and takes to 
coffeo as a sideline. In his case w'ill it not certainly be a convenient way 
of supplementing his earnings? 

A.—Yes. 

Q .—Do you think an estate of 1,000 acres planted with coffee is uneeo- 
noniica'ly run? 

A.—Its expenses per acre will be less. 

Q .—I suppose when you said 150 acres you meant the si zb a man could 
conveniently manage? 

A.—Yes. For one single man 150 acres would suffice for producing 
perfect coffee. 

Q .—If he is man of groat ability and enterprise could he not manage s 
thousand-acre block? 

A—No. 
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—He requires some managers? 
.—He wants about three. 


—Even then it will be qpite profitable P 
.—Yes, it will be profitable. 

—What do you think of the prospects of coffee in the near futureP 
.—At the present moment the prospect is not very bright. 


(J .—Do you see any reason for any gloomy forebodings? 

.4.—The prospect is gloomy because they have got too much of coffee. 

Q .—Is not the consumption of coffee going up on account of prohibition 
in America ? 

A. —There is nothing to notice. I have not read any figures to toll mo 
that. India produces nothing per cent of thq total world’s supply of coffee. 
Q .—Yours is a better quality than Brasilian coffee? 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—Are there no prospects of further cultivation in this country? 

A. —If the Government will sell a portion of their reserve forest jungles. 

Q. —Even outside the reserve forest land are there no good* lands ? 

A. —Practically nothing, very little. 


Q .—Have European planters ever found that they have not sufficient 
land for cultivation in the coffee area? 

.4.—Most planters will not think of o{>oning coffee estates hocuusc they 
do not get labour to run it. 


Q .—What happens to the labourers? 

.4.—They become tenants and do cultivation work in the country. They 
de not come up now as they used to do. 


Q— Do you think there is the possibility of the smaller ryot increasing 
the cultivation of coffee? 

.4.—I think he can if he worked at it. 


Q .—There is nothing in coffee planting which makes it a capitalistic 
venture as in tea, for instance, which requires a huge capital? 

.4.—You can run coffee on a small capital; if \on have a co-operative 
society to buy the coffee and cure it and market it. 

The Chairman : in regard to coolies, do they come up every year in largo 
numbers? 

A.—Yes. 


Q .—And they got their wages? 
.4.—Yes. 


G-—If any facility were given to them to have savings bunk accounts do 
>cu think it will be taken advantage oi by them? 

4.—1 do not think so. What really happens is that we advance him 
some amount, say, He. 1 or lb. 1-8-0 per week and when the time lor payment 
comes the whole of the balance is handed down to him. 


Q .—That happens at the end of the season ? 

A. —Yes; sometimes once a year and sometimes twice u year. That 
depends on the coolies. 

Q .—He takes what advances that he wants in cabh and the surplus wages 
he keeps with you? 

A. —Yes, he keeps with us. 


U .—You supply him with grain? 

.1.—Some estates supply their coolies with grain uud some coolies go to 
tile bazaar and buy themselves. 


f .—There is no need for savings bunks? 

.—I do not think so. They can go to the post office if they want. 

Q .—Is it profitable to the company or the planter in any wuy to hold up 
his pay in that way? 

A .—1 do not think it is profitable to him. 

Q .—Does he not make anything out of it? 

A.—He does not make anything out of it. It is entered iu the hooks 
and carried on from mouth to month. Certain coolies wo pay weekly, e.a.. 
the local Kurumlms. 
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Q .—Are the clerks paid monthly? 

A.—Yes, they get their pay monthly. 

Q .—Have they any savings hank facilities near th e estate if they had 
the mind to utilize them ? 

.4.—They can go to the pout office and pay it there or- if they give it to us 
we will put it there for them. 

Q .—Have you organized any savings bank scheme? 

A.—No. 

Q. —Would it bo worth while asking them to pay in whatever savings they 
have and of course you can probably deposit the whole thing in a savings 
bank and then the whole thing can go to them ? 

A .—You may be able to do it. But you must remember that they have 
got a big advance which you pay them when they come up. 

The Chairman : Do you deal with all coolies direct or through maistris? 

A. —I have got only u small gang and 1 pay them direct. I make all 
tho karais myseli. You get to know them ail pretty we ll except the new 
ones. 

Mr. Thomas : Are there any chits run by coolies? 

A.—No. 

Q .—Could you not raise money at lower rates in England rather than 
borrow horn coastal firms? 

A.—It is handier to arrange lor loans here. You wpitu to them and got 
the money in a week or so 

Q .—You do not mind the rate of interest? 

A.—We would like lower rates but we do not get it. 

(The witness then withdrew ) 
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Wednesday, 19th February 1930. 
MEBCABA 

Pebsknt : 

Mr. H. M. Hoon, I.C.S. {Chairman). 

Mr. P. J. Thomas, m.a., h.i.itt., rn.D. 

Diwan Bahadur B. Muniswvmi Navchc, b.a., b.i.., 

Itao Bahadur K. Aitayya. 

Mr. K. N. Svbbaraya. 


Mr. PUTHAN PUKAKAL MOIDtJ, Merchant and 
So wear, GonicoppaJ, S. Coorg. 


Oral eiridence. 


The Chairman. You arc a menhnnt of Gonicoppnl? 
t A. —Yes. 


O.—What is the nature of the business you aie canying on theie? 

A .—I deal in pepper, paddy, manges ami miscellaneous commodities. 

Q .—Have you got a shop? 

A. —Yes. 

J . —Where do you get the things from that you have in your shop? 

.—I buy them from Tellicherry, t'.innanoro and Mysore. 

Q .—How do you pay for them? 

A.—By sending by insured post generally, for the balance I send my 
paddy there for sale and ask them to pay the money over to the person from 
whom 1 have purchased the goods. 


Q .—And liow do you buy the paddy? 

A .—I buy according to the market price. Sometimes I pay money in 
advance. If the pi ice this season is Rs. 75 for one cartload of paddy then 
I will advance say Rs. 65 for a cartload. I will thereby get Rs. 8 or Rs. 10 
per cartload. I pay such advances towards the end of July and get it hack 
at the harvest time. Sometimes I do not get it hack owing to had seasons. 


O .—Do you advance at the cultivation season ? 

A.—Yes, at the time of cultivation. 

Q .—How much do you advance at the time of cultivation ? 

A. —About Rs. 60 or Rs. 65 according to the price ruling at that time. 
Generally it is less than Rs. 8 or Rs. 10 than the prevailing price. 

Q .—At the cultivation season how can you determine the price? 

A.—At that time the price of paddy will be a little high and at the harvest 
time a little low. 


Q .—What is the price of paddy now? 

A. —It is Rs. 55 for a cartload. This year the price is very low. 

Q .—You say that you advance Rs. 60 to Rs. 65 at the cultivation season 
and get a cartload at the time of the harvest and the price of a cartload 
is only Rs. 55? 

A .—I have paid like that and this year I suffered a loss of Its, 10 on 
every cartload. For the price ruling now we will give only Rs. 52 or Rs. 58. 

Q .—Supposing this is the cultivation season, then what price will you 
advance for a cartload of paddy? 

A, —Its, 40 or Rs. 45, i.e., Rs. 10 less than the present price, 
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Mr. Subharaya : Do you charge interest, on that account? 

A. —For such transactions there is no interest. Only on amounts lent on 
pro-notes I charge interest. 

Mr. Appayya : For lending on pro-note do you take repayment in paddy? 
A. —There are two kinds of pro-notes one to he repaid in paddy and 
another which should he repaid in money. 

Mr. Thomas; On which kind do you deal? 

A .—I deal in both kinds. 

Q .—How many hatis do you take for a cartload? 

A.—Fifteen hatis only, that is the established measurement. 

The Chairman: What about oranges? 

A. —We take orange gardens on lease. 

O.—You take the orchard on lease, pluck tho fruit and then sell it? 

A.— Yes, we pluck the' fruit and send it to Tellicherry and Mysore. 

Q. —You are in no way responsible %>r cultivating the tree? 

A. —No. 

Q. —When do you take it on lease? Is it when the fruit is set? 

A.— At the time of tho rain the trees begin to flower and when they 
fall down we see tho small fruits. Tt is after seeing that that we advance the 
money. 

Mr. Thomas : Do you not take anything extra over and above 15 hatis 
for wastage and so forth ? 

.4.—No. 

The Chairman : What about pepper? 

A. —Tn tho month of August, or September or even October when the 
berries are just out 1 see the crop and advance money. 

0.—Tt is the same as with oranges? 

A.— Yes. 


Q .—Do you borrow for this or work on your own capital? 

A.—T trade on my own capital and sometimes I borrow also. 

Q .—Do you pay the advance first or after you realize the crop? 

A.—That depends on the parties. Sometimes T give half the amount and 
sometimes three-fourths and at times even tho full amount. But the general 
practice is to give half the amount. The balance is given as and when the 
crop is removed f rom the owner. With regard to European planters I give 
only a very small sum to start with and the balance I pay when I pick it and 
take it for sale. 


Q .—But with Coorgs do they require more advance? 

A.—They require half the amount at first and before the picking is begun 
they' should bo given tho balance. 

Q .—Why is this difference? 

A. —Probably they have some difficulty and want money badly while in 
the caso of Europeans they do not require money so urgently. 

0.—Do vou lend money also besides this business? 

A— Yes. v 

O.—On what security do you lend? 

A. —On mortgage of land and on pro-notes. 

Mr. Appayya : On mortgage of what kind of land ? 

A.—Mortgage of sagu lands. 


—What rate of interest do you charge on moneys lent out on pro-notos? 

A. —24 per cent. 

Q .—Do you give the whole amount on the date the pro-note is executed? 
A. —Yes, I do like that. 


Q .—Do you take any pledge of jewellery or other things in addition to the 
pro-notes P 

A.—Generally I do not take. But very rarely I do. 


.—Do you mention that fact in the pro-note? 

.—I do not take jewellery on pro-notes. So I do not mention. 

•.—What becomes of the jewel if the amount is not paid? 

.—Generally it will be sold, hut no such occasion has arisen in my case. 

C—19 
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Q .—If the party does not pay the jewellery will be sold P 
A. —Yes. 

Mr. Subbaraya: Is it through the intervention of the court? 

A .—First We sue the party for the amount and then get a decree, attach 
the jewel and that is sold through the auspices of the court. 

Mr. Appayya : But no mention of the jewellery is mado in the pro-noteP 

A .—For that a separate receipt will be exchanged. 

Mr. Thomas -. Is that the way with other merchants alsoP 

.4.— 1 Generally the borrowers do not return the money and do so only after 
great difficulty. There is much trouble in recovering loans. Generally it 
is necessary to sue the parties. 

Q .—Had you many occasions to go to court? 

A. —Yes, many. I have now got with me more than 50 decrees to ho exe¬ 
cuted. 

Q .—Have you not been able to execute the decrees? 

A.—If we go and attach the properties then the eo-operntivo societies 
come and say that they have advanced on the properties and that it is mort¬ 
gaged to them even before. 

Mr. Ajtpayya : Suppose a person has to pay some duos to a eo-operativo 
society. Does he run up to you and request you to lend him money to pay 
off the co-operative society’s dues ? 

A. —Yes, oases like that also happen. 

Q. —What interest do yon charge for such transactions? 

A. —To very good and reliable parties we lend at 8, 10 and 12 per cent 
interest. 

Q. —Docs the party come again to the co-operative society and deal with 
them? 

.4.—Yes. 

Q .—And then again they eomo and borrow from you to pay their dues? 

A. —If they give us any trouble in giving the money first then we do not 
accommodate them any longer. 

Mr. Munisu-dmi Nayutht : Do you go to the villages to advance money or 
do they come to you at Gonicopal? 

A. —They come to my place. 

Q .—Suppose a client coines to you to take an advance. Does ho continue 
to remain your client for a number of years? 

.4.—I have got clients with whom I have had dealings for the last fifteen 
to twenty years. It is very difficult to have the transactions absolutely 
closed. 

Q .—So once a man enters into transactions with you ho continues bor¬ 
rowing from you for a number of years? 

A. —Yes, he repays some portion of the amount and then again borrows. 

Q .—So they want advances from you not only for settling petty debts but 
for all expenses right throughout the year? 

A. —Yes, it is so. 

Q .—Is it a running account or do you take a pro-note for every tran¬ 
saction ? 

A. —On every transaction I do not take a pro-note. But when the 
accounts are settled in the month of March I tako a signature from him 
in my book and for the balance I take a pro-note from him. 

Q. —On every sum that you lend from time to time do you charge interest P 

A. —On these book debts we do not charge interest. 

Q .—You do not charge interest on hook transactions? 

A.—No. 

Q .—Then how do you expect it to be TepaidP Is it in cash or in paddyP 

A.—Sometimes I get it repaid in paddy also. 

Q .—So you give money, take paddy back and do not charge any interest? 

A.—Yes. It is like this: If a man borrows Its. 1,000 from us he executes 
a pro-note. Then he may also borrow petty amounts for some temporary 
purposes and on those small amounts I do not charge any interest. But if 
such amounts are not repaid at the proper time and I have difficulty in 
recovering it and go to court then I claim interest on such alBo, 
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Q ,—So to the extent the transactions arc covered by pro-notes, interest 
is charged? 

A. —Yes, if the parties are fair and honest. If we havo occasion to sue 
the parties, then interest is claimed for the full amount. 

Q .—So you stipulate for interest in your pro-notes? 

A. —Yes. 

{).—You said about 24 per cent only? 

A.—Not more than 24 per cent. 


t 


-That is the ordinary rate? 
-Yes. 


Q .—Are the pro-notes executed bv the manager of the family or by all 
the members of the family? 

A.—There is a peculiar custom here. The son may say that he is not 
liable for the father’s debts and that the property was earned hy his grand¬ 
father. So also the brother may deny the liability to pay the other brother’s 
debts. So now wo take the signature ot all the members of the family. This 
was as a result of liettei experience in the past. 

Q .—Do you take also a charge on the crop in your pro-notes? 

A. —No. 

Q. —But under the law you cannot procood unless it is stated in the 
docu ment? 

A .—If they do not pay then we sue the parties and then get a decree 
and attach the crop. 

Q. —How many ryots have you whoso transactions extend from ten to 
fifteen years? 

Ai .—About twenty. 

O .—How many clients with whom you are dealing for the last ten years? 

A.—More than thirty. 

Q .—How many traders are there like you in Gonicopal ? 

A. —Thero is nobody there who is rated to income-tax. 

Mr. Thomas-. Arcs there not binders although they may not he rated to 
income-tax ? 

A .—There arc six or seven. 

Mr. Munisicumi Nayudu ; Are thev all MappillasP 

.4.—Yes. 

Q .—Do you own land in Coorg Province? 

.4.—Yes. 

O .—Do you cultivate that? 

A.—I havo it cultivated hy others. 

<?.—Ts it in one village or m a number ol villages? 

,1.— In ono village. 

( J .—Which village. 

A. —Ebbala. 


s 


.—Ts it very near to Gonicopal? 

—Within two or three miles from it. 


(,).—For how long do you own it? 

A.—For the last throe years. 

Q.—Was it purchased in discharge of debts which \ou advanced? 

A. —I originally advanced money ou the security of that land and the 
deli tor was not able to repay the money and sold me the land itself towards 
tlio amount he owed mo and it Mas done without gomg to court. 


1 


.—Thev aro sngu lands? 
.—Yes. 


0 .—What is the extent of tho land? 
A. —Seven and a half acres. 


.—For wliat prioe did you ImyP 

.—For Its. 2,750. 


Q .—Do you propose to keep it yourself or do you propose to sell it away? 
A. — 1 do not propose to sell it. 
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Q .—Similarly are the other traders also purchasing lands? 
a.—They have no lands. 


J .—Do you cultivate the lands that you bought yourself? 

.—I get it cultivated by the labourers. 

Q .—That means you lease it to others? 

.4.—This year 1 have given it on lease. 

f .—What are you able to realise on three acres of wot land? 

.—From twenty to thirty battis. 

0.—You said you leased your land. For what rent did you lease it? 
4.—Two hundred and fifty battis of land for sixty battis. 

Mr. Thomas: What is the price of paddy? 

A .—Now the price is Rs. 3J. 

Mr. Munisxcami Nainulu : Who pays the kist. von or the lessee? 

.1.-1 do. 


Q. —You told us that you have got about thirty customers dealing with 
you during the last ten years. Do they borrow from any other trader also 
in Gonieopal? 

A. —Yes. Many will da so and thnt will bo done without my knowledge. 
There are persons who would borrow even from ten persons if that were 
possible. They have no fear of borrowing. 

Q .—Do you mean to say that those people who have been your customers 
for the last ten years and still continue to he so borrow from 01110111 also? 

.4.—Yes. Such people also have borrowed from othei persons and there¬ 
fore I have had to sue them. 

0. —Ts it because you are unable to give advances to them? 

.4.—I give him loans whenever he wants. Rut these persons have no fear 
of borrowing to any extent and they want to get as mueh amount as possible 
from all possible sources. 

Q .—Ts there any understanding between you seven Mappillns that one 
should not deal with the clients of another? 

.4.—Tt is not possible to do so because wo cannot really watch tile proceed¬ 
ings of these people and it is not usual for us to consult among ourselves. 

Q .—Is there sufficient competition between you beven merchants in the 
matter of purchasing paddy? 

.4.—No. We do not compete with each other 

Q. —You agree as to the rate at which you should buy the produce on 
particular dates or in particular months? 

.4.—It is not possible in trade. 

Q. —How do you fix the price? 

A.—It is governed by the price obtaining in the market. 

Q .—Prices obtaining where? 

.4.—In Coorg. 


Q .—Of these thirty persons who are long-standing clients of joins from 
how many have you taken moitgages of land? 

A .—From four or five. 

Mr. Subharaya: Are they C'oorgs? 

A. —Yes, and Badagas or Vokkaligars and Maliratlas. 

Mr. Munismaini Xaymfit: What is the main idea ot your trade? Is it 
trading in paddy or lending money and oaming interest? 

A .—To earn profit out of trade. 


.—You like to deal in paddy? 

.—No, I deal in other cereals also. 


Q .—Therefore the normal course of transactions is for you to givo the 
money to the ryot and for the ryot to repay in grains? 

A. —Yes, it is so. 


Q— And when you settle accounts every year do you enter into an agree¬ 
ment that in respect of advances to be entered into in the future grain 
should be supplied to you at an amount fixed in advanceP 1 

4.—Yes. 
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Q .—Supposing the man does not supply you paddy and gives it to an¬ 
other. Do you immediately sue the man? 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —Do you sue for the value of the paddy or do you sue for the money- 
plus the interest? 

A. —If it is a contract for paddy it will lie for the price of paddy plus the 
interest on it. 

0.—For how many years have you been trading? 

A.—For the last seventy-five years my grandfather and altei him my 
father and after him I have been trading. 

0.—For how many years have you been trading? 

A. —A little less than twenty-five years. 

Q .—Within these last twenty-five years in how many cases have you had 
to sue? 

A. —In innumerable cases I have had to sue. 

Mr. Thomas. Can you tell me on an average how many suits you file in 
the court in a year? 

A. — In 1929 1 had to file sixteen cases. 

Mr. Muni swam i Nm/uihi. What is the total number of men with whom 
you wero dealing m 1929? 

.4 —1 had filed suits only in regard to those people whose tcun was about 
to expno and who had not paid, that is, whine theio was a lapse of three 
years alter the amount was given and no monev was paid, the suits were 
filed. 

Q. —How many people were you dealing with in such transactions in 
1929? 

4.—The number will lie even moie than 2,000. 

The ('han titan How many people did you have tiausactions with last 
year, loughly? 

.1.—Not less than 1,000 people. 

Mi. Muniswcimi NaijmJu. You said you filed sixteen suits in 1929. Were 
they all decreed ox pinto oi weie then* dolonres? 

4.—The majority ol the people defended tho cases 

U.— Did you succeed m all of them or did thov also succeed m some? 

A —1 succceded in all 

(,>.—What was the uatuie ot the defence - ' 

4—Tile hist detonoe is that although thi\ ii-ieived Its lllO and gave 
tho pio-noto tor Its. 100 they lenoved only hull the amount. That is meiely 
to piolong tho p locoed mgs. 

o you go to the villages at the time the clops ale being harvested 
with a view to get your paddy? 

4.—Honest people will bung to Us but in some cases when- wc havo to 
deal with other people we have to go to them. 

Q .—Do you send your agents to them? 

A —Yes. 1 have got live oi six agents 

V -—111 tho case ol such agents, do you eliatgo the cost ol sending those 
agents on the borrow eis? 

.1 —No. 


Q. Do you take detiveiy ol the gium in the village oi do they cart 
and bring it to you? 

.1.—Wo send out own uuls to bung the paddy. 


—You stud that theio weie co-opoiativo societies? 
.—Yes. 


it 


(,t.—With how- many- villages havo you got dealings? 

.1.—-With about 15 villages. 

Q— In those villages do tho other Mappillu meiehants a'so have trans¬ 
actions ? 

4,—-In some villages they also may have hut not in all the villages. I 
have the largest number of clients in those parts. 

<?.—In how many of these villages are there ccw>i>erative societies? 

4.—In most of them there aie co-operative societies. 
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people willing to borrow from you at the same old rates as lieloic? 

A.—The same old tate we are charging and tho co-operative societies 
have done more harm tlian good. 

Mr. Subbaruya. Whom does tho harm affect? 

A .—Both the ryots and the merchants. 

Mr. Mumswamt Nai/utlu. Your transactions have not diminished? 

A.—No. We have moie tinnsuctions now, but wo do not get the money 
repaid. Tliat is all because m places whole thoic aie co-operative societies 
tho people aio very irregular in repaying. 

ilfr. Thomas Why so? 

A —The land is moitgaged to tho sonetios and w itliuut oui knowing 
that he gets the money from us and when we sue him, wo aie to'd that the 
co-operative society has tho hist claim and that nothing 1 cumins attei 
meeting its claim. 

Mr. Mums warn i Xaijmlu Have any ol youi customns lepaid you having 
boriowed from the co-operative societies? 

A.—No. 

Mr. Thomas Theie is no one who has lepaid sou thus 5 

A. —No. 


Q —Do you know of any otlici money-lendei who lias lx.cn lepaid that 
way ? 

A —In legard to small amounts of Us 23 and Us 30 theie nave been 
such cases. 


O.—What is tho aveiage amount due to sou fiom youi cuxtomeix’' 

.4 —1 have got customeis who leieivc fiom Us. 3 to Its 7,000 and 
Its 8,000 

Q —What is the total amount of tt ansae tion s 
A.—About Us. 50,000 


Q —You said that some people have been hollowing fiom von loi the 
last ten or fifteen ycais Is it that thev weie unable to it pay the debt'' 

A —There are two sets oi people who come to nit One which consists 
of many of the bonoweis close their tiansachons at the end nl evoiy year 
and have dealings with me tile next yeai 'I he* othoi set because they aie 
unable to repay within the tunc come and renew the documents 

O —Do thev boirow feu piau cages and other expenses also from vou-' 

A —Yes 

Q .—What amount does a person generally want loi sin li puiposes'' 

A —There will bo no necessity toi the fug Cooigs to come to us It is 
only the small people that will come to us and then loqiiiicmeiitx also w ill 
bo vciy small and they may lecjuue from Us 200 to Us 100 

(J —Generally has the small lyot been able to lepay the principal and 
the interest? 

A—It is not possible to say whethoi the- smallei lvot is punctual oi 
the bigger ryot is punctual Theie are defaulters equally among both 

Q .—For every 100 peojdo to whom you aie lending how many huvu been 
defaulting 1 ' 

A.—80 out of 100 will lie defnulteis 


Mr. Muniswauu Xayud u Eveiy yeai thev aio going on nuieasing the 
debt to you? 

A.—There are many cases of limitation 

Q .—Many of them are long-standing debts J 

A.—Yes; there aie many pro-notes which uio time-hni icil 

S .—But you are getting pro-notes renewed once in tluoe yo.us 1 ' 

.—They will not repay. In some cases I do not sue hec nutco it is not 
worth while to sue them. 


Q .—In all cases when you require money you sue them? Ultimately 
they develop into mortgages? 

A.—Only in the case of sagu lands. Unless there is a gieat urgency 
they will not mortgage their lands. 

O .—Do you lend to people who do not own sagu lands ? 

A.—Very many people. There are very few who have not got either 
jamrna or sagu lands. 
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Q.—Apart from CoorgsP 

A .—Badagas have got little jatnma land. 

Q. —But you can take mortgage of the w ops of jamma lands for seven 
years with the permission of the Government? 

A. —Yes. 

Q. —Have you taken mortgages with the sanction of the Government? 

A.—Tn some cases f have got permission from Government to do so 
but in such cases 1 had recovered money. So T did jiot utilize them. 

Q .—Tn how many cases did you obtain? 

A.—Two or three years ago 1 approached tho Government for two or 
three cases.' 

Q .—You supply them with oilman stores and cloths to the ryots? 

A.— 1 do. I had a cloth shop which 1 gave it up on account of loss. 
There were about three hundred del .miters. 

Q .—Do many of your persons doing cultivation borrow from you? 

A.-—Very few t'oorgs cultivate coffee. Most ol them aio European 
planters. With those lew people 1 am dealing. 

Q .—Do yon deal in coffee? 

A.—1 buy only very little eofTee. T buy just enough to sell locally in 
retail and for mv own use and not for any other purpose 

Q .— So in the case of those who are coffee planters you take paddy nnd 
also coffee in repayment of your debt? 

.4.—l do not deal very much in coffee. J may take a certain amount of 
coffee. 

Q. —Are they Mappilla traders in Gomcopal? 

A. —There aro seven Mappiha traders. 

Q .—How many cart-loads ol paddy do you deal generally in a year? 

A. —Not even a thousand. 

().— Do you carry on transactions with your own money or do you 
hoi row from others? 

.1 -—I borrow money. 

Q .—From Malabar? 

A.- - Yes. 

Q .—At what rate? 

A. — I am borrowing at the rate of 0 to 9 per cent. People with whom 
wo have been dealing for a long tune give ns at 6 per cent. 

Q .—is there a system of sody when you give Hs. 109 and ask him to 
give you paddy? Supposing there is n <lient of yours for whom you have 
advanced money. He brings paddy to you for selling. What commission 
do you charge? 

.4.—Such transactions are not going on. 

Q.—You always buv at a certain price? 

A—Yes. 


Q .—You said you now and then take jewels on pledge ns security? 

A.—Not very much. 

0.—In cases whore you take pledges do you pass any receipts? 

A.—Yes. 

Mr. Aj>/mii/)/ii : Do you get cash payment for all your oilman stores or 
you charge them to your accounts and get it in kind at the end of the 
season ? 

.4.—Yes. 


().--At what rate? 

A. —In the same way as I lend money J also lend other articles nnd 


' when the crops are ready 1 got it in kind. 


Q .—At what price? 

A. —At tho rate prevailing at the time. 


.—When the paddy is received? 

.—Yes; if they are small sums we do get money. 


Q .—At what rate? 

A. —T will add interest at the rate of 24 per cent and will get paddy 
on that basis, 
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J .—How much money are you spending for postal insurance charges to 
cash? Last year how much did you spend? 

A.—Since there are buses we send money through persons who go to 
those places. 

Q. —Suppose a bank is established. Will yon send it through your hanks? 
A.—It will be convenient if it is established. 

Mr. Thomas : Do the Muhammadan merchants of Malabar generally take 
interest in Malabar also? 

A.—Although there is a Sastraic rule about that we do pay and take 
interest. 

Mr. Svbbaraim : When you close the account for the year yon add the 
interest to tho principal and take a bond. Ts it not? 

A.—The account is made at the end of March. 

Q .—Whon the pro-note is taken, the interest is also added. Don’t you 
add interest for interest? 

A.—For threo years we cannot ask. At tho end of three years a hen 
he does not pay tho interest we do it. 

Q. —Then when you take the pro-note you add the interest? 

A.—What is the use of getting such pro-notes? Even if I got such pro¬ 
notes l am not able to realize the amount. Generally 1 get it written in 
that manner. 

41.—Every year you are doing this until von go to the court? 

A.—I add interest only after three years and then write for the whole 
amount. 

(?.—Have you any idea of bow many cart-loads of paddy go from Coorg 
to Malahar? 

4.—I cannot ^ay. 

4>.—You are not the only sowcar dealing in paddy. There are many 
others at Ponnampet? 

1.—Yes. 

4>.--Now when a man wants money for paying his kist he sells about 
ten cart-loads of paddy. Do they give the full amount at the same time? 

A.—In some cases lie gets hit by bit but others are not doing like that. 
Q .—Then the paddy owner lias to go to the Mappilla sowtars several 
times to get his money? 

A.—Yes; it is true. Merchants have gone away from the country with¬ 
out paying the amount to the Coorgs. 

Q .—Do you know that cases hove been filed in civil courts for recover¬ 
ing tho value of paddy? 

A.—Yes. 

Q .—Merchants go away after purchasing and without paying money? 

A.—There are very many cases. They arc very much inconvenienced by 
the defaulters and by tho outstandings. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 
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Wednesday, 19th February 1930. 
MERCARA. 


Present : 

Mr. H. M. Hood, I.C.S. (Chairman). 

Mr. P. J. Thomas, m.a., b.litt., ph.d. 

Diwan Bahadur B. Munis wami Nayudtj, b.a., b.i.., m.l.c. 
Hao Bahadur K. Appayya. 

Mr. K. N. Subbaraya. 


M.R.Ry, K. P. CHIirWAFFA Avargal, M.L.C., Mercara. 


Oral evidence. 

The Chairman : You arc I understand a planter here? 

A. —Yes, l am a small planter. 

Q .—You work on your own capital? 

.4.— 1 On my own capital entirely, but it is a very small aeerage, only 
10 acres. 

Q .—For your cultivation expenses do you rely entirely on your own 
funds? 

A. —On my own finances. 

Q .—What about selling coffee? Through whom do you sell? 

A .— J sell it in the best market available m Coorg. 

Q .—Do you sell to the agents here? 

A .—I sell it here. 

41 .—They would take charge of it here? 

A.—\ob. 

Q .—-On the whole does that work fairly satisfactorily? 

/I.—Yes. 1 do not mind much about that because I am only a small 
planter. 

Mr. Thomas: I did not quite follow what you said to the chairman. 
Did you say you sell your produce in Mercara itself? 

A. —I sell it either at Virajpct or at Mercara. 

Q .—You do not think of selling your produce elsewhere? 

A.—No. 

(J .-—You have not thought of selling your produce to the coast firms? 
A. —No. 

('hairmmt : You said you soli it to English firms? 

A .—Yes to the agents of those firms in Yirajpet. 

Air. Thomas: Haro you found any difficulties in this matter? 

A.—Yes, a lot. If you go to the agents of those English firms they may 
not purchase any quantity less than a thousand or five thousand candies. 
So you have to beg of them to purchase your coffee. 

Q .—But can you not sell your goods to such merchants as will be pleased 
to purchase them? 

A .—But such merchants are not plentiful here. 

Q .—80 there aro not sufficient number of purchasers? 

A. —That is it. 

c—20 
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O .—Who are the purchasers now existing? 

A.—Only the agents of English firms. Sometimes the merchants also 
purchase 50 to 100 candies. 

0 .—Do you sell your coffee after cleaning? 

A .—I sell cleaned coffee. 


Q .—What are your difficulties in marketing the produce? 

A .—-There are not sufficient buyers. 

Q .—What else? 

.4.—The agents are getting more than they require. So at times they 
do not purchase coffee at all. 

(J .—In -what way do you lose by that? 

A.—We do not get a fair price at all. Now, one candy of coffee is 
worth Rs. 250. Suppose I take half a candy to them they may not offer 
that amount but say Rs. 150. 

Q .—As low as that ? 

A.— Yes. 

0.—Is it the experience of other people also? 

A. —Yes. 


Q .—Have you heard of any complaints? 

A.—Yes, even last week. 

Q .—Have you thought of the possibility ol organizing such marketing by 
co-operative societies? 

A .—We approached the Government for opening a co-operative sale 
society, but they did not pay any heed to it. 

Q .—Have you in a norma! way found tin* share-holders, collected the 
necessary share capital and then applied to Government for registration? 

A. —No. 


^.--What stands in the way of your doing so? 

,1.—Wo have discussed it in several eo-opeintive conferences but the 
Government have informed us to form co-operative societies ourselves. 

y.—Is it not generally the people that term lo-opcrative societies? 
Government can only show you the wav? 

,4.—In Coorg wo expect the Government to organize the society and 
take the initiative. 

Q ,—But m the Madras Presidency we have .so many societies which arc 
organized by the people, certain facilities being given by the Goveinment? 

A.—But here people expect otheiwise. 

Q .—How do smaller planters like you get tlieir finances? 

A. —Generally small planters who liavo less than 10 acres of coffee land 
are not very particular of ohtuimng finances localise they can mnnngo on 
their own capital. 

().—How do they get advances? 

A.—Generally smalt planters do not want anv advances. 

G —Don’t they require loans at least sometimes? 

A.—Yes. 


Q ,—From whom do they take such loons? 

A.—From the petty sovvears. 

Q .—What kind of so wears ? 

A.—Especially the Mappillas. 

Q.—On what terms do they take advances? 

A.—25 per cent interest. 

Q .—Is it repaid in the form of coffee or money? 

A.—If they take advances for delivering coffee then coffee alone will be 
delivered. 

Q .—What is the kind of loan generally received? Is it on the under¬ 
standing that coffee is to be delivered to them as soon ns it is ready? 

A.—Yes. 


—On that a commission is also charged? 

..—Yes. 

i.—Suppose the coffee is not delivered to them? 

.—Then they will fie charged with criminal breach of trnst. 
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0 .—Are there eases of double pro-notes being taken P 
A. —A lot. 

Q ■—Is there not a great need lor a co-operative society to advance 
money to the members, collect their produce and find out the best market 
available? 

A.—There is great need for such an institution. 

Q -—What exactly stands in_ the way of such a co-operative society being 
started ? 

A .—The people of Coorg aie not accustomed to work jointly. 

Q .—What kinds of loans aie required by the small planter? 

A. —They want loans for the improvement of their wet land’ Generally 
the small planters have got more of wet paddy lands than of coffee lands. 
They want also loans lor the repayment of old debts ior which they aro 
paying usurious interest. v 

Q .—But generally, which class of loans are more resorted to by the 
ryots, short-term loans or long-term loans-' 

A .—They want more long-term loans. Hut they get also loans from 
tho money-lendeis and geneiaily lottnn them when the crop is ready. They 
promise to re pat the whole debt then but tlieie is trouble at that time for 
ow-ing to some unforeseen cause they may not be able to repay the whole. 

Q .—In what way is tho co-operative movement working in this country. 
Hero it has onlv taken up tho credit side. Is it not so* 

A .—Yes. 

Q. —No other side? 

A. —They have made a beginning now, we have got only one co-operative 
store and one weavei society. 

Q .-—Have you got an urban hank” 

.4.—No, we have the co-operative central bank and societies of limited 
liability in towns. 

Q— Could not tin- in ban co-operative societies finance the small traders 
and shop-keejiers? 

.4.—They are fin.me mg them now with the help of the central bank, 
but they aro not able to meet the demand. 

9 -—Why ? 

.4.—Because they do not get sufficient funds from the central bank. 

Q .—It is lack of funds J 

A.—All societies aro suffering Irani lack ol funds. 

Q .—Is not the oential bunk in a position to meet their needs? 

.4.—Not at all. 

Q .—So in regard to tho .small planter you think that unless granting 
credit and marketing produce arc done side by >ide, there will not be much 
relief to him? 

A Thero will be no relief at all unless the two aie worked hand in hand. 

<jt.—How are you going to get over the indifference of the people? 

.4 —People aio lelymg almost in such pnm.uy things on the Government. 

Q .—Personally do you think that is right? 

A.—Personally 1 do not. 

Q .—You aro one of tho non-official co-operative hero? 

A.—Yes. 

Q .—In which field ol co-operation? 

A.—I divert my attention to the village societies. 

Q .—In tho village tho Mappilla sowear is lending money on the under¬ 
standing that the produce should he given to him and he insists on that. 
Why not the co-operative society also learn a lesson from that? 

A.—That was the custom before but not now-. After the advent of the co¬ 
operative movement the Mappilla sowear is slowly disappearing now. 

Q .—Which part of the country you are speaking ofP 

A.—Throughout Coorg especially South Coorg, 

Q .*—Have you any evidence to say that, interest rates have fallen in the 
villages P 

4.—Yes, considerably 
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.—How long have you been connected with the co-operative movement* 
.—Ever since 1912. 


O .—What were the rates of interest thenP 
A ,—100 per cent. 

Q. —Normally? 

A.— Yes. 


J 


1 


.—Are you speaking of the small loans of Rs. 5 and Rs, 10? 
.—No, even loans )*elow Rs. 100. 

—Above that sum what were the rates of interest? 

—25 per cent. It was nevei less thnn 25 per cent. 

.—What are the rates ot interest in that village now? 

.—Now it is on the average 24 per cent. 

.—That is the maximum? 

.—Yes. 


Q .—This morn mg wo were told hv a Mnppilla that within his own recol¬ 
lection that was not very much diffetence between tho rates ol interest now 
and before. You do not agree with him 5 
A. —No. 


Q .—To what extent lias co-operation touched the indebtedness of the 
country?—What is the percentage ot ciodit supplied by the co-operative 
movement to-day to the agriculturists? 

A .—In the rural areas it is 75 pei cent 
y.—Can vou support that In statistux' 

A.—Yes. ‘ 


Q .—You sav that 75 per rent of the loans are advanced by co-operative 
societies ? 

A.—Yes. 


Q .—I do not know of any part ot India whole co-operative societies advance 
75 per cent ot the credit needs ol the country Noi is this true of Coorg? 

A .—1 am speaking of the country, of the villages and of people of small 
means. 


<?.—Which is the village of which sou huve detailed knowledge? 
A.—Uelitiari. 


Q .—Have you lieen able to take stock of the ciedits needed m the vil¬ 
lage? Have you been aide to hud out the total indebtedness ot the village? 

A.—The present state ot the debt ol tbe inhabitants is about Rs 10,(MX). 
Q .—How many people are theie in the village 
A.—The whole population is about 800 
Q .—How many families? 

A.—There may lie about 45 families but theie are branches also in 
families. 

Q .—How many houses are there ? 

A.—Forty-two houses. 


Q .—You know what debt nnv particular fumily has got? 

A.—Yes. 

Q .—What is the highest amount ol debt recorded in one family? 

A.—Rupees 5,000 that w r as before the advent of the co-opeintive move¬ 
ment. 


Q ,—What debt has that family now? 

A.—About Rs. 1,000. 

Q .—What about the next family? 

A. —Generally about 25 per cent of tho debts have been reduced. 

Q .—What do you say about this particular village? Is 75 per cent of the 
debts due to co-operative societies? 

A.—Yes. I am speaking only of my village. 

Q .—Probably the village that you are speaking of is a particularly good 
one where the co-operative movement has worked very well, 

4'—May be. 
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if —When did it start tlieie* 

A —In 1914 

Q —Aie the seuetanes paid ? 

A —Now thev are paid, but before it wan honoiary 
Q —What is the maximum amount of loan given to one man? 

A —Rupees 500 and that with the sanction of tho Registiai 
Q —How many memhcis have the co-operative society ? 

A —One bundled and tnentv 

Q —So th.it diffeient people living iri the same house join us sepaiate 
menthols? 

A — Yes 

Q —Are tlieie auv inonty-leiideis in that puiticulai village? 

1 —Thete neio money-lenders there befoio but now no 
Q —])o the people ol the village go to other villages to borrow money? 
A —No 

Q —Then who lends the balance 25 pel cent 0 
A —Side by side then is the grain bank also dealing in giains. 

Q —Bo you take any deposits in jour society 15 

A —We do take deposits 

(f —\\ hat is the extent ol it jtisi now? 

A—The villagers lould not save much thev aic just pulling on, that 
is all Just now it is about Rs 200 

< f —Is the eo-opeiative society able to aeionnnodate all peisons who apply 
foi loans? 

.4 —No 

Q —YVhut is it due to? 

.4 —Because the eeiitial bank do uot advance us to the fullest extent we 
want it to 

Q —Wily is it so-* Has tlieie. Iiee'ii any demand which could not be met 
at all? 

.1 —Ccitaiuly 

(J —According to the lulcs you should have a peiceutage of the working 
capital in icseive* 

A —Yes, we should have two lakhs 

<f —You ait expected to have a ceitam anuunt Have you got that 
amount J 

.1 —In a majoutv ol cases we do not have that amount 
(f —W liy is it so J 

1 —Theit uie lot ol difiicnlties loi the piimaij societies It they apply 
foi loans loi dealing debts genetally the societies will not grant them 
if —Is theit a shoit.ige ol iuiuls m the contial bank I 1 
A —At tunes tlieie will be 

<f —Bo thev it fuse deposits 9 

A—Onlv few instances, in June and Juiv thev refuse 

(f — A ceitain amount has been deposited by the contial bank in Madias? 
4 -Yes, Rs 15,000 Main jieople have deposited vvith the cential bank 
at Mysore 

(f —Is tho lack of lunds an unpoitant cause for the slow development of 
tho eo-opeiativt movement - ' 

A—Not only that, but there aie some othei difficulties 
O —What aie the difficulties? 

A—The tenure sxstem and the woikiug ol the sixieties in the villages. 

Mi Appaiah Will vou please tell us what aie the difficulties when 
janima lands aie mortgaged to co-opeiative societies J 

.4,—A lot ol difficulties Undei the i ules jamma lands arc not allowed 
to be mortgaged to eo-opeiati\e sot teties lot clearing debts and marriages 
put poses 

Q — I'm certain pm poses you can mortgage to the to-opei ative societies? 
A.—Yes 
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Q .—What are the other purposes? 

a.—For land improvement, purchasing cattle and building houses. 

f .—Can you mortgage lands for loans required for liquidating old debts P 
.—We cannot. 

y.—You said that sufficient money is not forthcoming. You are a direc¬ 
tor. Have you reiused at any tune any demand on account of want of funds P 
.4.—It was delayed in the mouths of May, Juno and July. We had to 
w nit lor sufficient funds. 

J .—Why was the money deposited in the Madras Central Urban Bank? 

.—Just to draw money in case oi emergency. If the depositor wants 
money he can draw money tlieie 

Q .—Is it very easy to mortgage jamma lands for particular jnirposes with 
the consent of the two parties? 

A. —It is only as regards takavi loans. 

Q. —Is it necessary to get consent of all the members? 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—Is it easy to get the consent oi all the membei s ? 

A.—All the members of a inmily will not be living in one place. Kven 
if they contract, the ttutroi children run raise objection and the mortgage eon 
be made null and void in a couit oi law <von ii we get the consent of nil 
members. 

Q .—What is the opinion m the countiy as legards the lclaxation of this 
rule? 

A —The opinion in the country is that the Government must make some 
change in the Revenue Regulation. They want money from the co-ojierative 
societies tor all purposes 

Q .—Do they agree to moitgage their janimu lands? 

.4.—The majority ot the people will agiee to it 

Q .—What was the opinion ol the last con lei elite ? What was the reso¬ 
lution that was passed - 

A. —In the last confeiente it was opposed by a inajontj. 

y.—Is there any difficulty m getting sagu lands ami januua lands foi 
mortgages ? 

A. —Yes; they should get the consent ot all the family lncuibeis. 
y.—That also cannot be jelaxed- 
A. —Yes, it (an lie relaxed. 

y.—As it is the custom of the country eten the Government have no 
authority to iela.\ it. Is it tine? 

A. —1 do not believe in it 

y.—It is the jieople who should consent The Government can relax at 
any moment. Is it not- 

.4.—The Goveinnient must fust (unseat 

y.—I>o people consent to moitgage all soils ol lands (even bagu) ? 

A. —The majority ol the people will consent to it even though all the 
people are not for it. 

y.—Has not the central banks u-1 used to take deposits seveial times? 

A.—Ye*. 

y.—It is not the lack of lands that is standing in the way of piimary 
societies. It is the difficulty of moitgage and other things for want ot 
security ? 

A.—Yes; both. At tunes there will lie lack of funds. 

y.—For starting sale societies and other things is it not on account of 
the lack of organ iseis lu the country that it is delayed and not on account 
of want of iurids? 

A.—It is owing to lack of organizers. 

Mr. k'ubbaraua: Are you satisfied with the present working of the co¬ 
operative societies in the matter of short-term loans? 

A.—Yes. 

y.— Do you want any long-term lonusP 
A,—Certainly, 
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bo beneficial? 

A. —It is quite essential under the existing state of circumstances, 
y.—In sonic cases people have got more of janima lands than sagu lands. 
Could they not mortgage it to the land moi tgage bank ? 

A, —There will be no restriction at all. 

Q ,— At present janima lands aie even leased out on moitgages for cer¬ 
tain purposes as they do in the rase oi co-operative societies, Land Loans 
Act, etc. ? 

.4.—In certain cases by the hypothec ation ol ciops they do borrow money. 
Q .—Does not the Government allow to honow money by the hypotheca¬ 
tion of crops ? 

A. —Co-operative societies lend money on hypothecation also. 

Q .—Most cases lor five years 1 ' 

cl.—Seven years. Generally three to Inc years. 

Q.- —Supposing that extension is extended to 10 or 1.3 years by hypothe¬ 
cating jamma lands to the land moitgage bank could they not strengthen 
the position of the land moitgage bank' 

A. —Yes; it can giant lugger loans 

Q .—Would it be difficult to esluhlisli a land mortgage bank? 

A. —No, in a land mortgage bank poisons who have got properties and 
who requiie sums itom Its. 2,000 up to Its. 20.000 can mortgage their pro¬ 
perties and gel money. They are suffeiing foi want of capital. It is 
absolutely necessary. 

Q —Are you toi advocating the grant ol loans to jamma ryots for all 
purposes ? 

A.—Yes, with somo lesti r tion.x that the Government must undertake 
not to sell the wet lands just as in the case of co-operative societies. The 
societies must take possession ol the pioperties till the repayment is made. 

O.—Is there any paddy dealei in Ynajpet maiket 6 
A.—l do not think tlieio are many m Ynajpet. 

All Miinmwumt Xuyudu. You have been connected with the co-operative 
societies tor a long tune J 
A.—Yes 

y.— Co-operative conleieiiees ate hold yeai alter yeai? 

A.—Not exactly, at least otuc in two oi three years. 

(J .—When was your last eonteienco held' 

A.—In la-.t April. 

Q .—The resolution was to leinove the alienation with legard to jamma 
land? 

A.—Yes. 

0.—Was this question mooted in ptevious coiUeiences'-' 

A.—Yes, and in sevenal eonlcrences it was jiasst'd by a great majority. 
Q .—In how many eonieienees? 

A .—About two or three confeionces. 

Q .—Now your society is also lending money on jamma lands'? 

A.—Yes. 

y.—Thole have been cases ol delimit m cases oi lopaynieut? 

A.—There will lie one or two cases in a yeai. The interest will bo paid. 
Ultimately he will be granted time. 

y.—Any necessity for bringing the property into sale in court? 

A.—Ever since 11114 we have not gone to court. 

Q. —Have the societies ever taken possession ol jamma lands? 

A.—There are some instances. 

0 .—What will be the percentage of the total delimiters? 

A.—Not even 5 per cent of the defaulters’ lands have I teen taken pos¬ 
session of. 

Q -—Has there been any difficulties in getting possession of such lands? 
A.—No difficulties. 
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Q .—Do you think t)ie same provisions call l>e applied in the cus© of land 
mortgage bank and worked satisfactorily? 

A.—In the case of land mortgage bank there will be little difficulties. 
The properties will be too big. We must find out such persons who can come 
and take possession and cultivate. 

Q .—What is - the nature of the working of the co-operative societies in 
Coorg? How is the official control? 

A.—Except the Registrar and the loin Inspectors there is not much 
official control. 

<?.—Who inspects the accounts F Do the Government Inspectors inspect 
the accounts F 

A.—Yes. 


Q .—Have you 11011 -official unions workingF 
A.—Yes: I was the President two veals at 


A.—Yes; I was the President two yeais ago. 

O .—Are they not working now? 

A.—Not working well. 

Q .—fn tile matter ol applications loi loans lot individual members is 
it decided entirely by the societies or aie the <o-operative Insjieetors also 
consulted F 

A.—There me unnccessui\ inteivolitions by the <o-opoiative authorities 
in some o( the cases where loggei loans ate wanted and hence delay. 

<?.—In regard to the granting ot biggei loans do you go and obtain the 
official sanction and is there del at on account of it'-' 

A.—When lug loans aie requited by tin- members ot the societies very 
rarely permission is obtained. In regard to loans above lb. 200 they should 
obtain the sanction ol the Registrar. 

Q .—You are .1 C'ooig >on 1 soli. Is theic large expenditure in regard to 
marriages s- 

.4 —Yes. 

<?.—What is the .1 vciage expenditure tor a marriage? 

A.—In pool classes the expenses will come to three hundred to five hun¬ 
dred rupees for girls. 

—For the bndegiooms? 

A.—About three hundred iilpees. 

Q .-—Do you put it as the minimum? 

A.—Yes. 

Q ,—Now people glow paddy, sometimes peppet and eoffee With i-cgard 
to other neeessaiies ol life Jliall. oilman stoics and otheis how do they 
get? 

A.—For that they have to depend upon tin neighbour itig countries. 

Q .—Ts there a system of baiteung' Does that pievaiD 

A.—In some ot the villages people come from Mysore side. They have 
that system- 

The ('him mini • Are there in.iiir tactions among the village co-operative 
societies ? 

A.—Yes, there will la> one 01 two I actions 111 the majority of the ullages. 

Q .—Do you think that the village societies represent a true statement 
of the affairs of the* village transactions-' 

A.—No; they will not enter into the co-operative movement. They have 
got laetions in other matters such as polities 

Q .—Are the village accounts coricetly kept? 

A.—Yes. 


0 .—In hook ti unsaid ions; 

A.—In some cases there were fictitious payments. Since they have to 
pay the collections to the central bank first they have no scope for such 
fictitious payments now. 

Mr. fiwbbaraija : As the jannnn land cannot be sold in the ease of default 
what is the use of taking it on mortgage? 

A.—The Government must come to the rescue and they have to make 
some provision or other in the Revenue Rules. 
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Q —19 that mortgage? 

,4—Crop hypothecation, ton can inti educe that system 

Q —What lestrictions do \ou propose in the case of land mortgage banks 
for mortgage puiposes' 1 

A —Under any 111 cumstancen the net lands ought not to be sold to an 
outsidei by auction and the pmma must be retained Even if it is sold the 
family inenibois must be given the option of pmchasing to letain the 
tenuie 

Mi Thomas In case they me not prepaied to puichase, their neaiest 
lelations 11111 st be allowed to puichase'' 

A —Yes 

Mi Suhlnna 1/0 J 11 the ease ot lease lias e you not come aeioss a lot of 

difficulties in lecoveimg the lent, etc (an \on adyocate about the co- 
Ofieiative societies taking the lands 011 le ise 111 a huge nui ibei of cases? 
A —That depends upon the w 01 king ol the society 

—There is this testiiction 'lhe Registrai’s iieuiussion is required 
What is the object ol ill it u stnc turn' Do sou kiiow p 

4 —Just to ctiqtwe into the details ot the loan not to allow big people 
to eveiciso undue influence and get laige loans 

Mi 4ppeimh Do you think that then (amih is keen to letain then 
jamina lands 9 
4 —Yes 

Q —They move beaten and i nth to see that the lands do not pass out 
of then hands*' 

A —Yes 

Q —Is them no daugeu of hypothecating janunn lands 9 
1 —Even il it is 11101 tgaged tlieie is no dangei Jumna can lie retained 

Ilu < hanman What is the use ol inoitgaging il they cannot be sold 9 

A —Theie must lie some (hinge 111 the teyenue legulations 

Q —It is not a mattci ot teyenue legulation Ho\y can you get the 

value of the laid it it cannot he sold' 

A —It must he left to the family tnembtis and the member ol the com¬ 
mittee ol each society II tins is clone then is no difficulty to lecoyer 
the dues 

Q —How can the land moitgagc Innk which you icfei to he financed 9 
1 —Fiom some eitlu 1 hanks outside tooig It must lie connected with 
some apex bank and also the Gov eminent must take debentures and come 
to the lescue 

Q- Ain I light in saying that co-ojieiatiye kty\ is Piovmcial subject? 
Each pioy nice has its own mdiv ulual co-opeiatice law There must be a 
sepai ate bank 

1 —Yes 'I he two Goyeinmcnts should considei It they can come to 
ail understanding yy lth the Government ol Madias that can he done 

Q —How can two Goyeinmcnts come to an understanding when they have 
got diffeient laws 9 

4—The Impel ml Bank can finance 
Q — How can the Impel ini Bank lend loi 20 yenis 9 
<4 —They can lend money to the eo-opeintive cential hank for 20 years 
They can lend money to the land moitgage bank There yvill he a sepai a to 
bank foi Ooorg 

Q —You suggest that the jmpcnal Bank should lend to the land moitgage 
bank it it is not jiossiblc to st. 11 1 a sepaiate hank in Cooig 9 
A —Yes 


(The yy if ness then yvithdiow ) 
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Written evidence of Mr. M. M TIMMAYYA, Parpathigar of 
Suntieoppanad regarding the result* of the survey of 
indebtedness of a village in his Nad. 


1 . Iggodlu village, population 138. 

2. Cultivation—Tenures— 

Paddy—Jaunt and sagu. 07-51 acres; 

Coffee—Jnnin aiul sagtt. 40 acres. 

3. Approximate cultivation expenses—Rs. 2,104 as detailed below: — 


RH. .a. p. 

For the purchase of plough bullocks ... ... ... 300 0 0 

Wages of 12 permanent coolies employed for field work in 
a year at Rs. 128 each a year (including cost of meals) ... 1,530 0 0 

Wages of 5 men employed for 2 months during trans¬ 
plantation at Rs. 30 each . . ... 150 0 0 

Wages of 30 men employed for reaping at 8 annas each 
a day . ... ... ... . 15 0 0 

Six spades at Us. 3 each . 18 0 0 

Ploughs, yokes ropes, etc. ... ... ... ... 00 0 0 

Five battis seed paddy at Rs. 5 per batti . 25 0 0 


Coffee R.s. 50 an acre per year 


Total ... 2,104 0 0 

. 2,000 0 0 


4. What is the channel of marketing and how is the marketing 
financed?—Generally paddy is not sold in large quantity. What little they 
sell, they sell it to Estate coolies in the village itself. Paddy is pounded to 
a large extent and nee is sold in .Madapur on sandai days weekly. 

As regards coffee, the planteis receive advances from firms who trade in 
coffee in Malabar and sell the produce to them who take delivery of it in the 
Estate itself. 

5. What are tho agencies existing in the village for financing agricul¬ 
turists?—(1) Co-operative credit society and (2) temple hind. 

6 . State in respect ot each ol the above?—- 

(a) What securities arc offered and accepted ?— Landed property in case 
of co-operative society and pro-notes in case of temple f unci; 

(b) What interest is charged and penalty, if any?—Rs. 12-8-0 per cent 
per annum in both the cases and no penalty is charged ; 

(c) Other terms, if any?—Nil. 

7. Classify the total indebtedness of the village tinder the different bond¬ 
ings specified in the form attached?—Statement enclosed. 

8 . Tho savings of the village; how are they invested ?—Rs. 300 a year. 

Classify them under— 

(i) Ornaments, Rs. 100 on an average; 

(ii) Co-operative credit societies, nil; 

(Hi) Post Office savings banks nil; and 

(iv) Other investments.—Goan on pro-notes—Rs. 50. The balance is 
kept with themselves lor future expenses, 
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in item I ie origi¬ 
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much ie subse¬ 
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added to the prin¬ 
cipal. 

Ill Rate of interest 
usual in each 
case. 


o .—22 


(«) Rupees 100 on ample money bond, interest being 6 buttis of paddy per annum (approximate cost of paddy is Rs. 2i). Rupees 10,000 at 16 per cent, 
(i) Village Temple Fund. 

jjorg_Out of Rs 10,680, a Bum of Re 10,000 represents the indebtedness of a single individual who is a coffee planter. 










Written evidence of Mr. W. t. StfSBiTTA, Fmrjathi*** of Virej- 
pet 2Ted, regarding the revolts otf the survey of Indehtedneee 
of one of hie Tillage*. 


1. Chembebeliyur village, population 1,035, 

2. Paddy—Jamnia, 519'57 acres; j&giv, 3999 acres; umhli, 4005 acres; 
sage, 200-20 acres; total 800-81 acres; 

Coffee—Jamma, 114-54 acres, jamma nhd sagit; 

Orange—Jamma 296-17 acres; jamma and sagn; 

The areas under coffee and orange are abandoned. 


8 anlms per day . 

(2) Manuring, including cost of manure and labour inv 
for transporting, manure Bs. 20. wages for carrying Rs. 10 

(3) Implements— 

Two wooden ploughs 
Yoke 

Plough-share 
Ropes 
Shaft pole 
Mnmooty 
Pour baskets 
Three winnows 
Leveller 

Two native umbrellas 
Two sickles and two bill-liookn 
Bundling ropes 


<4) Bullocks—1 pair of bullocks at Rs. 50 whieh is cx- 
r ‘to" % w " ,k on an avera B e for 4 years in good condition, 
so Hs. 12-8-0 is taken for one year’s cultivation 

(5) Seeds—1J butties, i.e., 120 seers at 1U 5 per Uutti 
Cxist of preparing the seed lied wages ot 2 coolies at 
n ftnitan per coolie 

<fi) Ploughing, six rounds of ploughing, ;«j coolies at” 

8 annas per eoolie . 

8 aniap Strft P in S th « bunds and plastering, 10 coolies at 

^ u ^' n £ sootlling.lO women cooiies at 6 annas per d.ij- , , 

(») Transplanting, 12 coolies at 8 annas 
<10) Weeding, 8 women coolies at 6 annas 
mn»th > CoW ' boy and wa1 * r re ff n,ator for 5 months at Rs. 3 p^ r 

(Note, The manure of cattle and the feeding charges are offseT) 

«mtie <12> Draini,,g before r * a P* n R» 2 coolies a t 8 annas per 

Raping, 90 coolies at 8 annas 

15 and . Ktuc ^ng, 15 coolie* 

}“?{ •>» thrashing floor, 2 ooolies 

f«raate^o^ Mft g dea "‘ B * and knowing, J5 male” and 5 
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Apin-oximate income. 


as. *. v. 


45 battiee of paddy sold at R*. 4 per batti ... . ISO 0 0 

1,000 pul 1 ns ol straw . ., 15 0 0 

Total ... 195 0 0 
Net profit ... 21 13 0 

01 ^f ,r °duce is sold to the sowcars of Virajpet, n town at a distance of 
■** miles. In no case does the ryot receive any advance. 

5. 1 here aits three money co-operative societies and two grain banks, the 
capital of which is Its. 14,000. 

Government finance the agriculturists by advancing loans under the 
Agriculturists Loans and Land Improvement Loans Acts. 

Sowcars also lend money. 

6 . Securities,, interest, penalty, etc.— 

In co-opera! ire societies. 

in) lu money co-operative societies by mortgage pf land. 

In {/ruin hunks—personal security /• 
lb) 121 per cent to 18$ per cent. 

In grain banks, 2(1 seers of paddy for one hatti- 

In Agriculturist* Loans and Land 1 inprorem< ftl Loans dr/j. 

(«) By mortgage of land. 

Hi) <31 |>or cent interest is charged. Penalty is charged under rule 19 
ol Cluef Commissioner's Notification No. 31, dated 16th April 1928. 

Soiccars. 

(u) H.v pledge ol jewels, ornaments and cattle. 

lly hypothecating the crop. 

(It) 24 per cent. 

(r) The practice of executing pro-notes for double the amount at 24 
per cent interest is in vogue. 

7. Statement is submitted in the enclosed tabular form. 

8 . ( 1 ) In ornaments, 30 per cent. 

(ii) In co-operative societies. 2 per cent. 

(tif) Post Office Savings Banks, nil. 

(iv) Other investments, 10 per cent by way ol loaUs to the lollow ryots. 
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•Written evidence of Mr. B. K. CHENG ABF A, Farpathigar of 
Srimangala Nad, regarding the results of his survey of 
indebtedness of two of the villages in his Nad. 


I 


1. Belluru village. Population, 587. 

2. Cultivation—Tenures— 

.Jammu, 580-51 aqix-s; sugu. 105(56 acres; jodi, 27 02 acres, iimMi, 17 
acres; total 820-19. 

8 . The approximate cultivation expenses per acre is Rs. 60. The tenure 
only differs hut the wet lands are all alike. So there is no difference in the 
cultivation expenses. 

4. No answer. No channel ol marketing nor of financing exists in Coorg. 

5. (1) Co-operative credit societies. 

(2) Takavi Acts. 

(3) Money-lenders from the trading centres like Virajpot, Ponnainpet 
und such other places. 

(5. In the cases ol Nos. (1) and (2) above, landed properties and in that of 
No. (3) standing crop. Co-operative credit societies charge an interest of 
12.} per cent and Takavi Acts 7} per tent, while money-lenders charge 16 
to 25 pei edit. Takavi and Co-operative Credit Acts do not charge any 
penalty; but, on the other hand, money-lenders draw up their bonds for double 
the amounts fearing that the borrowers might tail in tile conditions men¬ 
tioned. No other terms are in vogue. 

7. Vide the enclosed form. 

8 . This is a difficult i|uestion to answer. Coorg is purely a ryotwari 
province in which prosperity and adversity are equally distributed. It is 
not possible to say who is well-to-do and W’ho not. The well-to-do man is 
one who has sufficient to eat. There is none w r ho can say that he lays by 
something yearly. 

The fortunate negligible number invest their moneys in paddy or in 
pawn of jewels. 
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Jamma, 349-91 acres; saga, 190-89 acres; jod>. 18-56 acres; urnhli, 29-30 acres; total 589 acres. 

In the matter of other questions, the remarks against them for Bellur equally apply. Conditions do not differ in the least. 
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Written evidanbe of Mr. K. V. TJTTAPPA, Pturpsthigar of Ponnam- 
: pet Had, regarding the restate of hl« rarvey of indebtedness 
of one of the villages in his Had. 


1. B. Shettigeii village. Ponnampet Nad. South Ooorg taluk. Popula¬ 
tion. 498. 

2. Cultivation (wet)— 

Paddy, jamma. 29.190 acres; unihli, 47-99 acres; sagu, 228-08 acres; 
jodi, 13-95 acres; total 583-92 acres. 

Coffee, jamma. 11-29 acres, sagu. 18-60 arrpR; total 29-89. 

3. Rs. 50. 

■ Abandoned coffee. Xo cultivation is being done. 

4. The agriculturists sell the paddy to the local traders and they obtain 
advances from the Mappilla so wears at Bothavela and Vrijipalli for financing 
the agriculturists. Fiuallj those dealers in paddy take the paddy to Vriii- 
palli by cart or pack hullocks and sell it to the Mappilla sowenrs for the 

{ •rice; then prevailing. Some of the agriculturists grind puddv in their 
muses and sell rice in the local markets. 

5. (1) Government. 

. (2) Co-operative societies 
(3) Money-lenders. 

(4) Traders. 

6. (a) (1) and (2) Government and co-operative societies take landed 
security. Monev-lenders and traders accept Innded security, jewels, cattle 
and other movables as security. 

(b) Government charge 6i and 7J per cent; co-operative society 
charges 121 per cent, money-lenders charge interest at a varying rate from 
12.J -per cent to 25 per cent. 

7. Thia is given in the form attached 

8. (i) 20 per cent. 

(//) 5 imr cent. 

(Hi) 5 per cent 
(ir) 65 per cent. 
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Written evidence of Mr. P. B. PUN AC HA, Parpathigar of Sani- 
varaanti Hobli, regarding the results of his survey of 
indebtedness in two of the villages in his Hobli. 


T 

1. Mullur village. Population 74, 12 families. 

2. Paddy 81-69 acres; dry under cultivation 6-76 acres. .Tenure is sngn. 
No other produce is grown. 

3. Cultivation is mainly done by the owners themselves; rarely assisted by 
labourers. If got done by labourers, the cost of getting 3 acres cultivated will 
be Rs. ISO. The gross income is Rs. 180 on 3 acres. Net is Rs. 30 on 3 acres. 

4. In Mullur, 740 batties of paddy are produced on 81-69 acres of wet 
lands; 564 batties arc reserved for consumption. One hundred and seventy- 
six batties are sold at the rate of Rs. 60 nor cart-load to Mysore traders wiio 
come to the village and buy paying the full value in cash. 

5. Money-lenders and co-operative credit societies; Rs. 1,485 is obtained 
from money-lenders by mortgaging wet lands at 15 per cent interest; Rs. 540 
from co-operative credit society at 12$ percent; Its. 4 10 at 15 per cent interest 
from money-lenders on pro-notes. Generally no penalty is stipulated. 

7. A statement is enclosed. 

8. From the details given in paragraph 4.. it is clear that 176 batties are 
available for sale.' This roughly realizes Rs. 704. Out of this, they have to 
pay an assessment, of Rs. 326. There remains a balance of Rs. 378 for 
12 families to purchase their needs and luxuries. Since people have realized 
that money-lending pays better than anything else, anyone who has n few 
rupees to spare invests in lending out v money. 

General remaiks. —Please see report for Bembalur at the lust paragraph. 

]I 

1. Bembalur village. Population 220, 31 families. 

2. Paddy 165-19 acres; dry under cultivation 1.5 acres; cardamom 5-0-5 
acres. Besides these, no other produce is grown. All paddy lands are under 
cultivation. 

3. Cultivation is done by the owners themselves. Very rarely are assisted 
by labourers. If got done by labourers, the cost of getting 3 acres cultivated 
will be Rs. 150. The gross income is Rs. 180 on 3 acres. Net is Rs. 30. 

4. In Bembalur 1,500 batties of paddy are produced oil 105 acres. One 
thousand one hundred and seventy batties are needed for consumption. 
Three hundred and thirty batties are available for sale. Paddy is pounded 
in the village and only rice is sold at the Sanivarsanti shandy at 7 or 8 seers 
per rupee for cash. Thus the total realization is Rs. 1,650. Income from 
cardamom is Rs. 300. Thus total income is Rs. 1,9-50 (cardamom is sold at 
Shakerpu). 

5. Money-lenders and co-operative credit societies—Rs. 3,470 at 15 per 
cent interest is obtained from money-lenders by mortgaging wet lands; 
Rs. 975 from the co-operative credit society at 12) per cent and Rs. 2,230 at 
15 per cent interest from money-lenders on pro-notes. Generally no penalty 
is stipulated. 

7. A statement is enclosed. 

8. From the details given in paragraph 4 it is clear that the village with, 
a population of 720 is left with Rs. 1,100 after paying an assessment.of Rs. 850. 
People with little spare money in their hands resort to money-lending as it 
pays best. 

General remarks (Bembalur and Mullur). —In the statement for Bemba¬ 
lur, it is seen that Rs. 3,045 out of a total debt of Rs. 6,715 was contracted for 
marriage expenses by ten (out of 31), and Rs. 2,275 for purchasing lands by 
six. At random one is apt to believe that people are spending heavily for 
marriages. The fact that people borrow money at 15 per cent to purchase wet 
lands may also show that wet lands yield a better return. Both are not 
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what they appear to lie. The real tiuth in the economic condition of a lyot 
is that he cannot put by even Its. 5 however careful and industrious he 
may be. He cannot maintain himself with bare necessities. Land is yielding 
much lew than what it used to do some years back. Perhaps this is due 
to the gradual deterioration of the soil or to the lack of application by the 
ryots as a result of malaria stricken health. A ryot is forced to borrow even 
for an ordinary unusual expense, such as feast or a marriage. There is no 
extravagance in these matters Legitimate festive occasions cannot be met 
without borrowing. 

As regards boirowing money to puicha.se wet lands, 1 may say that 
intelligent but less mdustuous ryots have realized that money-lending is a 
more comfortable and profitable business than paddy cultivation Sucli 
people when they fail to find purchasers with cash induce 'heir less intelli¬ 
gent neighbours to purchase the property and get the same lands mortgaged 
for the consideration (of course receiving i or 1/5 of the amount in cash). 
The purchaser by such'transaction gets ruined at the end 

The piesent needs of the ivots can be satisfied by developing the village 
credit societies and by reducing the late of interest to 6 per cent Liberal 
easy term loans will be more ruinous unless the ryot knows or he is taught 
to invest the amount on a moie profitable business. He wants plenty of 
loan only' when the Agncultuial Department teaches him to secure better 
profit on his existing lands by moie scientific and intense cultivation 
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Written evidence of Mr. K. NARA 8 IMHAMURTI, Parpethigar of 
Ammattin Wad, regarding the results of his survey of 
indebtedness of one of the villages in his Wad. 


1. Kavadi village. Population according to the census of 1921 is 474. 

2. Cultivation— 


Paddy— 

Janiina wet 

Umbli wet . 

Sagu wet . 

Jaghir wet 

Coffee, privileged janima 
Orange, privileged jittnrmt .. 
Plantains, privileged jiimimi 
Arecanut, do. 

Coffee, sagu tenure 
Orange, do. 

Plantains, do. 

Arecanut, do. 

Coffee—uinbli tenure 
Plnntainb, do. 

Arecanut, do. 

Jaghir tenure— 

Plantains . 

Arecanut . 


ACS. 

267-93 
67 99 
165-92 
46-36 
2-21 
9-91 
12-50 
2-21 

12- 47 

13- 38 
4-83 
504 
0-65 
1 04 
0 15 

0 40 
0-35 


Grand totul ... 613-33 


3. Approximate cultivation expense-' lor paddy—3 acres 
below 

ns. 

Cattle — 

Cost o! one pair o! cuttle . 60 

Cost ot manure. 18 carts at Us. 1-8-0 per cart ... 27 

Manuring — 

Labour lor carrying and spreading liiuuure at 
Re. 0-8-0 per day. 15 coolies . 7 

Plough ing — 

Cost of labour about 70 coolies lor 2J months time at 
Re. 0-8-0 . 35 

A’ arse r it — 

Csot of seed 1J battles at Rs. 6 ... ... ... 9 

Lalwjur, 20 female coolies at 6 annas per da\ ... 7 

T ra implan ting— 

Csot of labour. 20 mule coolies at Re. 0-8-0 ... 10 

-Sixty female coolies at 6 annas . 22 

Weeding — 

Cost of labour, 20 coolies at 6 annas . 7 

Harvesting — 

Reaping, 20 coolies at Re. 0-8-0 . 10 

Removing to thrashing floor, 20 coolies at Re. 0-8-0 ... 10 

Thrashing. 20 coolies at Re. 0-8-0. 10 

Cleaning, 20 coolies at Re. 0-8-0 . 10 


us detailed 


A. F. 


0 0 
0 0 


8 0 


0 0 


0 0 
8 0 


0 0 
8 0 


8 0 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
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BS. A, P. 

Implements — 

Ploughs 2 at Re. 0-8-0 . 1 0 0 

Yoke 2 at 4 annas ... 0 4 0 

Gross knives 1 at 4 annas . 0 4 0 

Baskets 5 . 1 0 0 

M&muti 1 . 18 0 

Winnows 2 at 4 annas . 0 8 0 


Total ... 220 8 0 


4. Road communication—carts, lorries und puck bullocks are the channels 
ol marketing. 

The marketing is financed as follows: — 

(1) Mappillas udvance money for the paddy, etc. 

(2) Rich ryots lend money on crop. 

(3) Firms advance money for coffee, etc. 

.5. Agencies are: (1) Villuge co-operative society; (2) villnge family lunds 
restricted to the family, (3) petty dealers such as Mappillas, (4) wealthy 
ryots, (5) temple loans. ((3) land improvement loans, and (7) minor’s money 
deposited. 

0. 1 (ii) Securities accepted arc. (1) land security, (2) personal security, 
;3) land or pro-notes and crop. (4) on bonds, (5) jewels and (6) cattle. 

(b) Village co-operative credit society charges 121 per cent plus penalty 
181 per cent. 

(2) Village launly lunds 224 to 18 per cent with a nominal hue as 
penalty. 

(3) Petty dealers 24 pci cent. In case should the debtor lie m detuult 
the lender will get a double promissory-note written lor the amount of loan 
advanced and recover the full amount in court of law. In case of repay¬ 
ment of the loan by way of paddy in the crop season the lender will only 
recover the actual loan advanced. 

7. Please see entries in the form attached. 

8. The savings ol the village are invested as lollows: (L) deposit in 
banks, purchase of Government promissory-notes and war-bonds, etc., (2) 
lend on mortgage of luud and on jewels, and (3) invest in co-operative 
societies, etc., m making ornaments. 
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Written evidence of Mr. M. MGDDAPPA, Parpathigar of Bhaga- 
znand&l Mad, regarding the reaalts of his survey of indebted¬ 
ness in one of the villages in his Nad. 


1. Bhagamandla village. Population—No census report in this office. 

2. Jamina, area 160-27 acres; sagu 204-24 acres; coffee .sagu, 10 00 acres; 
cardamom 315-00 acres; nreeanut 1-50 acres; tea 5-00 acres, orange 1-00 acre. 
Total in all 679-02 acres. 

3. Approximate cost for acre, Rs. 52-3-0 for wet cultivation. 

4. There is no market. The cardamom and paddy crops are exported to 
Mangalore and Mercara. Small quantity of paddy is also pounded and 
sold to the coolies engaged in cardamom malis. 

5. Co-operative credit society, private (money-lenders) persons and the 
Government. 

6. Co-operative credit society and the Government take mortgages of 
immovable jamina and sagu properties. Private persons take mortgages of 
sagu immovable properties and ot jewels nnd cattle, co-operative credit society 
charges 10 per cent, Government 61 per cent, private persons 18 per cent. 
For failure to pay the amount in time the co-operative credit society charges 
a penal rate of interest at 15 per cent anil the private persons at 24 per 
cent. 

7. Form is attached duly filled in. 

8. The annual net savings of this village nmy he estimated at Rs. 4,600 
nnd this invested as lollows: — 

ns. 

(i) 1.000 

(li) 300 

(iii) 700 

(iv) 2,500 


4,500 
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Written evidence of Mr. C. B. CALAPA, Parpathigar of Somavar- 
pet Kad, regarding the results of hie survey of indebtedness 
in five of the villages in his Wad. 


1. Negala Karkalli, Belur, Basavalli, Balgunda and Kusbure villages. 
Population—1&20. 

2. Cultivation: Privileged tenure, 405-68 acres and unprivileged, 288-64 
acres. 

3. Rs. 240. Details: Ploughing Rs. 45, nursery seed removing Rs. 18, 
preparing and transplanting Rs. 10, weeding Rs. 15, watching, etc., Rs. 45, 
harvesting and removing Rs. 20, thrashing and cleaning Rs. 15, implements, 
etc., Rs. 10-8-0. manure and spreading Rs. 37-8-0, cattle Rs. 12 and 
assessment Rs. 12. 

4. Village communication: It is kept under repairs hy the District 
Board annually. 

5. Money-lenders and the co-operative credit societies. 

<?. Bath movables and immovables. 

Money-lenders from 15 to 24 per cent and the co-operative credit society 
121 per cent. Penalty: Movables become the absolute property of the 
money-lender if the amount is not paid during the stated period. Immov¬ 
ables will be brought to sale. 

In the case paddy interest double the quantity is recovered. The rate 
is 6 batties for Rs. 100. 

7. Please see the form. 

8. (i) Ten per cent. 

<ii) Two per cent. 

(iii) Nil. 

<iv> Nil. 

The cost is estimated for one hundred battles. The income for the same 
extent-is 45 batties of paddy and 2,000 pullas of straw-. Paddy at Rs. 15 a 
batti and pullas at Rs. 15 a thousand The total income is Rs.' 255 and the 
expenditure is Rs. 240. 
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Enclosure 


Particulars 


M. 


1 Outstanding 
total debt 


II 


if possible 
state in each 
column how 
inuoh of the 
debts in 
Item 1 isj 
original loan 
and how 
much is 
subsequent 


Interest added 

to theprinoi 

pah 

III. Hate of in¬ 
terest usual 
in each oase 


Debts on Mortgage of Land 


o 

£ 

( 2 ) 


o 

a 


Bu 

(3) 


L 

4> 

A 


Cu 

(<) 


V 

» — 
‘8 I 


E £ 


(5) 


Debts on 
other 
security— 
Movable 
Cattle 
Jewel 


2 

i«) 


RS 


2,000 


(1) 1,000 
(2) 1,000 


240 


RS 

500 


RS A I- 

1,147 2 10 


24 per oeut 12 per 12$ per cent 15 to 24 24 per 

money len- oent per cent oent. 

der and ! 

12 $ percent oo-operutive sooiety, Government money 12 per 


RS 

0,600 


4,000 

6 600 


e 

£ 

(7) 


Debts on pro-notes 
from 


§• 

I 

O 

V 

( 8 ) 


RS 

600 


s 

( 9 ) 


t 

<n 

'i a 

e-i 

V — 

x o 
^ o 

9 cn 

£ § 

-a a> 
O 

( 10 ) 


RS 

6,000 


|24 per 
cent. 

oent 


1,600 for 
paddy 
interest 


80 per cent 


0'“26 
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Written evidenee of Mr. M. C. AP2ACHT7, Pupa th iff ar of 
?r»M rpet If ad, regarding the remits of Ms surrey of 
Indebtedness in one of the villages in bis If ad 


1. Valnurtegathur village. Population 418. 

2. Area assessed ut wet rats—Tenure— 

Vmbli, 23‘21 acres; jama, SM-72 acres; jaghir, 13-29 acres; jodi 14-3? 
acres; sagu 244-66 acres. Total 390-14. 

3. Area under actual cultivation— 

Cultivation expense. 




AOS. 

as. 

A, 

P. 

UmWi 


. 17 20 

860 

0 

0 

Jannua 


. 5803 

2,001 

8 

0 

Jaghir 


. 10-96 

548 

0 

0 

Jodi 

. 

. 12-93 

646 

8 

0 

8agu 


. 167-55 

8,377 

8 

0 



Total ... 266-67 

13,333 

8 

0 


4. People will sell paddy to the local merchants who advance them money. 
Some people will pound paddy and sell rice and some people will sell paddy 
at Mysore. 

5. Government will grant tabkavi loans and there is only one co-operative 
society. 

8. («) immovables are given as security. 

(ft) Prior to April 1928 at 6J per cent and afterwards at 7| por cent. 

Prior to 1928 no |>eiialty was charged. Now penalty is charged. 

Co-operative loans at 12} per eent. 

(c) Nil. 

7. List enclosed. 

8. No savings invested as the villagers spend the income lor their 
maintenance. 

(i) - Nil. 

(ii) Nil. 

(iii) Nil. 

(iv) Nil. 
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Written evidence of Mr. K. C. SUBBAYYA, Parpathigar of 
Napaklunad, regarding the remits of his survey of 
indebtness of two of the villages in his Nad. 


]. (i) Nolji village. Population 706. 

(n) Kunjala village Population 700 

2. Nelji village — 

ACS. 

Wet cultivation atea .. ..... 408-14 

Coffee . 77-00 

Orange . 5-80 


Total ... 490-94 


Kun/alu milage — 

Wet cultivation area .. 427-46 

Coffee . 1504 

Orange . . . 2-97 

Total ... 445-47 


8. Cultivation expenses calculated loi an area of 0 00 acies under paddy : — 


ES. A. F. 


(0 Cattle (one pan to labt loi 5 years) (Pans cost 

per annum Rs 60) ... . . 12 0 0 

(n) Mamue and application 14 0 0 

(in) Ploughing .. 45 0 0 

(iv) Nursery (cost ot seed and labour) . . . 10 0 0 

(v) Transplanting ... ... 800 

(vi) Weeding ... . 3 0 0 

(vu) Harvesting ..... 22 0 0 

(vm) Implements . . . .. . . 8 0 0 

(ix) Wages of watchman to legulate the supply of water 

to the woi k tor 6 months at Rs 12 per mensem .. 72 0 0 


Total ... 196 0 0 


4 Carts go on such oi those roads fit toi such tiaffic, in other cases 
paddy is conveyed on head loads. Paddy is purchased by local merchants 
and carted eithei to Mysoie or Malabar or to Virajpet. In some cases 
paddy exchanges hands in the village itselt to he returned in kind with 
interest in kind also. 

5. Oo-opeiative societies and i>etty money-lenders. 

6. (a) Landed and personal securities. 

(b) Interest charged ranges between 25 pei cent and 10 per cent; 
penalty—nil. 

(c) Nil. 

7. Please see the form enclose^!. 

8. (i) -j 

.W. > Even approximate figures are not available. 

(i“) j 




Enclosure 



Neljt rulage. 


1 Outstanding 



AS 

A8 




470 

2,#47 




Jewel* 

Cattle 

Crop 


Total 


Kakkabbe, Kuuijila , Naladt , Marandodu, Tevakapdi. 


Total debt from 1st 
Jolyl»38 to 30th 
June 192?. 


II If possible state 
in each oolwmn 
how mneh of the 
debts in item 1 
t> original loau 
and Row nwoh 
is sobseqnent 

Interest added fcr 
principal 

III Bate si interest 
in each 


1,240 


4,383 


Crop 

Cattle 

Jewels 


Total 


1’tense see columns (12) mid (13) 


as 

2(H) 

160 

2(H) 

660 


6,160 

200 

600 

6,R60 


1* nsjsest at Imos granted by Osmmmnf interest is inolnded 
in principal, 

Kate of interest in other oases is between 12 per cent and 
26 per cent 
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Particulars. 

Debts on pro-notes 
from 


Purpose of hamwiag. 




1 







a 





8 


i 




— 

Co-operative societ 

Money-lenders- 

ii 

IS 

■f* 

t 5 
*> s 

f* 

Total. 

Payment of 
prior debts. 

Marriage and 
other 

ceremonies. 


i (8) 

1 («) 


(11) 

(12) 

(18) 


i 


Outstanding 


*8 

1,&<M 


US. 

6,467 Old debt. 

New do. 


ns. 

600 j Old .. 

400 I hew 


B8. 

70S 

960 


Total .. 1,000 


1,060 


Total debt, from 
1st Inly 1928 to 
30th dune 1929 


2,(H>0 


1,000 


14,(63 


Old debt . 2,000 
New do.. 1,000 

Total ., 3,900 


4,200 


II. If possible state 
in eaoh column 
how muoh of the 
debts in item 1 
is original loan 
and now muoh 
is subsequent 

Interest added to 
■pri'noipsd. 

III. Kate of interest 
usual in euoh 


Please see autumns (12) and (13 ) 


In respect of loans granted by Government interest is included 
m piineipal. 

Kate of interest in other ouses is between 12 per cent and 26 per 
oent. 


case 
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Particular*. j Purpose of borrowing—«o*r. 



B8. rs ns. a* B8 

1 Outstanding .. 1,802 1,816 

Total debt, from 1,200 200 3,863 2,000 600 

let July 1928 to 
80th June 1929. 

II. If possible state Please see columns (12) and (IS) 

in each oolumn 
how much of the 
debts in item I 
is original loan 
and how mu oh 
is subsequent. 

Interest added to In respeot of loans granted by Government 
principal. interest is included in principal. 

III. Hate of interest Rate of interest in other oases is between 12 
usual in eaoh per oentand 26 per cent. 

ease 


Purchase of things from petty 
trader* on promise (oral). 










